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WIDDLEZIG. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


So much has been said and written on the truism touching the turn- 
ing of great events upon small ones, that it might seem, in the year 
1838—(alas! before this reaches the reader’s eye, it will be 1839)— 
something like a work of supererogation to endeavour to bring any 
thing to light, which has for its avowed object a further illustration of a 
doctrine so universally received. But having, in a pursuit after light 
reading for leisure hours, discovered, some six weeks since, a work in 
eleven volumes (large quarto), written by a shamefully-neglected Ger- 
man author—the Baron Von Zlippzlopp—devoted to a new exemplifica- 
tion of the wonderful results of trifles, I could not resist the desire of 
bringing it in some shape before my readers. 

Having, in the course of a month, skimmed the surface of the work, 
it appeared to me that a literal translation, of Baron Zlippzlopp’s 
eleven volumes would be somewhat too much for the generality of 
English readers ; and although the liberality of our leading publishers 
(there are exceptions to all general rules) never was more remarkable 
than at the present moment, still it seemed doubtful whether even the 
princely munificence of Albemarle-street itself, could be justly exhibited 
towards so elaborated a history, turning, as it does, upon a subject 
which I—perhaps unjustly as regards the baron—conceived might be 
Pemmicaned into a comparatively few pages. If, in consequence of 
my presumptuous endeavours to compress, I destroy the effect of his 
eleven volumes, my only comfort is, that the Baron Zlippzlopp now rests 
under the floor of the church of St. Peter at Heidelberg, not likely to 
be disturbed by the noise of reviews or the explosion of magazines. 

The history of Widdlezig—unquestionably true—is one which, I fear, 
must suffer much from the compression of which I speak ; but it will suffer 
more from the necessary omission of the baron’s reflections and considera- 
tions, comparisons and deductions, and all such other adjuncts to the 
main history. However, if the incidents which occur in the course of the 
narrative seem to come huddling on, helter-skelter, too rapidly, and with- 
out due and prudential well-regulated order, the reader must make allow- 
ances, from knowing that eleven volumes of philosophy and argument 
have been, for the especial service of this month, squeezed into twice as 
PARY pages. ‘ Ee 

[ have taken one liberty with the author, which, considering he is in 
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2 Widdlezig. 


his grave, I have done with the greater security. His book is writ- 
ten in the first person, and Widdlezig’s story is made a narrative — 
I have ventured to let Widdlezig speak for himself, and instead of 
trusting to Zlippzlopp’s interpretation, allow him, as I find him capable 
of doing, to express his own feelings under all the curious circumstances 
with which he was mixed up.—Henceforth then, WIDDLEzIG LOQUITUR. 


“‘ So my dear Baron Zlippzlopp, you are anxious to hear my history,” 
said I, to the dearest friend I ever had, and the soundest philosopher I 
ever knew. 

** T am,” said Zlippzlopp. 

** Well then————” 

And after this, I shall omit all the questions and answers, 47,586 of 
which, with their answers, occupy four volumes and a half of the work, 
and let Widdlezig’s narrative go on, as if he were publishing his me- 
moirs, instead of conversing with his friend. 

It is a wise child that knows his own father, said I (Widdlezig)—to 
know his mother is not quite so difficult an affair; but I knew neither 
father nor mother. My male parent, as I have since learned, was 
somewhere about seventy when he married my female parent, who was 
at the time twenty-two, and from what I can collect, particularly fond 
of hussars and poodles. After the honeymoon, when my respectable 
father, whose appearance at the time of his third marriage (having had 
no issue by the two first), with my mother, reminded every body who 
saw him of the official description of a line-of-battle ship in an admi- 
ralty-list, pierced for eighty-two, but carrying seventy-four, chose to 
make a tour of Europe with his lady, partly to amuse her and 
partly to avoid the remarks of his kind and considerate friends and 
neighbours. They were accompanied by 2 Count Waggenheim, and a 
beautiful milk-white curly poodle—quite a love of a dog—to whom it 
appeared the young Baroness Widdlezig’s affections were devoted ; 
or if not exclusively devoted, divided only by the charming Wag- 

nheim. 

e Well, of all the beauty of the tour, and all the odd adventures, and 
the way in which my poor dear father walked out at this place to see a 
view, or rode out at another place to see a friend, or how my young 
mother staid at home when my father was out, or how she went out 
when he staid at home, or how the poodle was washed and curled, or how 
the Count Waggenheim and the Baroness sang duets in the shade 
in the summer, or took exercise in the cool of the autumn, or whatever 
it was, I, of course, recollect nothing, seeing that I was not born; but, 
at last, I was born; and, although unconscious of the fact at the time 
myself, I have since heard, that however delighted my father might 
have been at such an acquisition, my mother, whose habits, tastes, and 
ptincipies had conduced to make her think that such a “ pledge” (asa 
child is called) was a most inconvenient addition to the travelling party, 
considered me as something which would greatly interfere with the 
comforts of their journey after her recovery, and especially with the 
accommodation of her darling poodle, for which, as we have seen, she 
had the greatest regard. 

Now, it so happened, that, in the town where my dear parent’s con- 
finement—quite unexpected by my father, for they had not been married 
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more than seven months—took place, a certain Mr. Von Doddle, a most 
worthy and exemplary protestant clergyman, with a very charming wife, 
was established. Mr. Von Doddle christened me, and my mother was 
charmed with Mr. Von Doddle; and so, after numerous discussions 
with two physicians, the Von Doddles, and Count Waggenheim, my 
mother, balancing in her mind the danger of moving so young an in- 
fant as myself on a tour, in the absence of any nurse whom she could 
trust, or of accommodation for her, if such a person could be found— 
the inconvenience of having so young a child in the carriage, and the 
difficulty of finding a place for the poodle, who could not bear the varia- 
tions of the weather outside, in case the child were brought in, induced 
my affectionate mother to leave me in charge of the Von Doddles, 

All this is of course traditionary, as far as J am concerned— 
I knew nothing of it. I felt no pang at parting with my parents, and 
as I was not conscious of their presence then, so never did I see them 
afterwards, although my father and mother lived many years after 
I was born,—when the poodle died, I never exactly ascertained—of 
Count Waggenheim I knew more afterwards. 

The Von Doddles were good, kind people, and as I grew up I loved 
the Von Doddles, and whatever allowance they had for educating me, 
I am sure they behaved liberally to me, but I never was sent for. 
My mother, although she knew I was hers, did not want a growing 
boy to come home and make her look an old mother; and my father, 
from something that occurred after his return with Count Waggenheim, 
did not feel so much paternal affection as he might perhaps have enter- 
tained for me, if he had not been blessed with two or three kind friends 
who hinted to him the advantage he might derive, and the increase he 
might secure to his domestic happiness, if he would but just watch 
under such a window on such a night, or wait in such a passage on 
another night, or burst into his lady’s chamber at such an hour, or 
break open her writing-desk or dressing-case at some other. So, 
between my papa and my mamma, I was left pursuing my education 
at Mr. Von Doddle’s till I was hard upon fourteen years of age. 

For seven years before this period I recollect how kind and indulgent 
the good Von Doddle was to me. He never troubled me to learn 
any thing—never scolded me—never beat me—never saw wrong in the 
thing. I did. He knew I must in time become Baron Widdlezig, and 
therefore he treated me with all due tenderness ; and the Von Doddles 
had a little daughter about my own age, with black eyes, and black 
curly hair, and pretty feet and ancles, and such rosy lips! and Von 
Doddle and his wife were delighted to see us play about together; and 
Von Doddle used to look at Mrs. Von Doddle and say, “ I should not 
wonder, eh ?”—-And Mrs. Von Doddle would look at Mr. Von Doddle 
and say, ‘‘ Nonsense, dear,”—by which, from putting one thing and 
another together, I have since made up my mind that they thought 
Bertha Von Doddle would some day become Baroness Widdlezig. I 
know I loved her then, better than any thing in the world. 

Every month letters came from my father or my mother saying that 
the next week I was to be fetched home; but I believe the longer my 
legs grew, the less my young mother wanted to see me at our house ; 
for I must, when I was fourteen, have been taller than herself, and as 
she detested my person when I on a baby, it was by no means 
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likely that she would approve of it at a later period; so I went 
on not caring, and every day growing fonder of Bertha, who was so 
quick, and so clever, and taught me all sorts of things in natural 
history, which set me all agog to become a practical zoologist; and 
I used to hunt after specimens for her little museum for hours, too 
happy if I could bring home any thing which would obtain from her 
one of her sweet smiles. 

At last came the letter—I was to be sent for the next week—taken 
to the home of my father, and duly received at the castle of Widdlezig 
—and, oh! what a day it was to me! Wholly estranged from my 
parents by conduct which I was quite old enough to think ee re | 
unnatural, and devoted to Bertha.—Oh! Bertha was so pretty, suc 
a sweet little figure! I could not help crying bitterly when I heard the 
summons read which was in seven days to tear me from my dear play- 
fellow—it had just grown to something more than that—I loved Bertha— 
and I know,—why I never will tell,—but I know that dear Bertha 
loved me. 

All preparations were made for my departure. Von Doddle was 
exceedingly out of spirits—he had his views. Mrs. Von Doddle did 
not like to part with me, good kind woman, and Bertha did nothing 
but cry, bless her little kind affectionate heart—I could not bear to see 
it beat, which I did, as her bosom heaved up and down under the 
tucker she had recently taken to wear. 

It seemed perhaps unnatural to shrink from going to my home—buat 
T was in fact going from myhome. Cast off in favour of a poodle dog, 
I had been left for nearly fourteen years, until my poor father—1 mean 
the venerable husband of my beautiful mother—had reached an age 
when his eyes could scarcely have been gladdened by my appearance, 
even supposing they had not been opened several years before, and I own 
that the bitterest pang I had ever yet felt, was that which was occasioned 
by the certainty that i was to quitthe Von Doddles in four or five days. 

The morning after the arrival of the fatal mandate, as I could not 
sleep at night, I was up early in hopes of meeting Bertha; but she, 
poor girl, had cried herself, as her maid told me, into a regular fever, 
and could not leave her little bed. I did not know what to do: I did 
not know by what means I could best show her my anxiety to please 
her. I ate my breakfast with Von Doddle—his wife did not breakfast 
with us; and after an affecting dialogue with him, he went to do duty 
in his church, and I sauntered out in a state of abstraction. 

All at once I saw flying just before me one of those beautiful butterflies 
which the unlearned entomologist calls the ‘‘ Emperor.” It was the 
very thing dear Bertha wanted for her little museum. _ I delighted in 
the pursuit to catch it for her—it diverted my mind while it excited my 
feelings, and between boyish emulation and something very like the 
desire to please a being I loved, I resolved to hunt him down. Away 
he went—so did I. Ihad notrap but my hat, and my great fear was, 
although many opportunities occurred, that by a premature or hasty 
coup I might destroy his beauties in the capture. 

Fluttering through the air went the gaudy creature. I stole behind it, 
—but whether it were fate, or whether the mere instinct of the insect, 
I do not know; the faster I pursued, the faster it flew; till at 
length, fatigued irritated, and excited by fifty feelings,—forty, at 
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least, of which were new to my heart—TI swore, as roundly as a boy of 
fourteen dare swear, that Bertha should have the butterfly, if I died for it. 
Whether butterflies are in the habit of swearing I do not pretend to sur- 
mise, but certainly the ‘‘ Emperor,” seemed as desperately resolved to 
thwart me as I was to catch him. I am sureI followed him four good 
miles, and that in a direction from Von Doddle’s house in which we 
never took exercise, inasmuch as the hills behind were skirted by a thick 
forest and underwood which were said to be the resort of banditti 
by whom all the neighbouring villages and passing travellers were 
constantly plundered, and from which, indeed, the inhabitants were 
warned by the police of the district. 

What cared I for this? it would make my adventure the more ro- 
mantic—it would make Bertha love me better. Oh! that was it— ?— 
I found out the object of my heart, precisely at the moment that I had 
my hat over the butterfly and slipped nearly up to my chin in a thick 
muddy bog.—Butterfly off as lively as ever !— 

Under these circumstances I confess I roared out lustily; not ex- 
pecting that I should be heard, but merely as an effort to do something, 
as I felt myself “ sadly sinking” intothe quagmire. I thought of Bertha 
and the pastor, when all at once I felt myself grasped by what seemed the 
iron hand of a giant—for when one has been butterfly-hunting for a 
couple of hours a man seems gigantic—who dragging me out of the 
mire said, in a voice of thunder, sz 

“¢ What are you doing here, you young spy ?” 

*< Spy !’” said I, terrified almost to death by the appéarance of my de- 
liverer, who wasa huge man with a savage-looking beard, wearing, more- 
over, two pistols in his belt, “« — I have been hunting a butterfly, sir.” 

“‘ Very likely!” said the man. “ A fellow with long legs like yours 
may be better employed than hunting butterflies.” 

‘* It was an Emperor,” said I earnestly. 

“ An Emperor!” said the fellow—* come, none of your nonsense. If 
it were the Pope himself who sent you as a spy upon us, you are not 
likely to go back to tell him what you have seen.” 

‘‘ T have seen nothing,” said I. 

** You have seen me,” said the man; ** so now come.” 

** But, sir,” said I, “‘ what will Mr. Von Doddle say ?” 

‘¢ D—n Mr. Von Doddle.” 

I had never heard Von Doddle so spoken of, before. 

“* He is one of the most active of the magistrates.” 

‘* He is a good man,” said I, in hopes to conciliate my preserver. 

‘“‘ T am a bad one,” replied he; ‘‘ sv come.” 

_ Whether I had meditated a refusal or not, would have made but very 
little difference on the present occasion, for having given me the hospi- 
table invitation to go somewhere—whither I knew not—he stuck two of 
his hard iron knuckles into my shirt-collar and forced me to do his bid- 
ding—not without once or twice muttering great imprecations against 
my excellent pastor. 

Having proceeded through the thicket for about half an hour, the 
worthy gentleman who favoured me with his protection, brought me to 
an open space, some forty or fifty yards square, when applying a whistle 
to his mouth, and giving a blast which made even the distant hills rever- 
berate, he hearkened for a responsive signal, which soon was heard, and 
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in about ten minutes afterwards I was gratified with the sight of two 
other gentlemen, dressed in a somewhat similar costume to that worn 
by my preserver, on horseback, leading a third horse, which I naturally 
presumed to be intended for my friend. : 

“| have caught a young spy,” said my friend to his friends—‘‘a 
likely lad for what we want.” 

“A spy,” said one of the respectable party—‘ why not shoot him ?” 

‘“‘ He is a spy of Von Doddle’s, the magistrate,” said my friend. 

** No spy, sir,” said I, 

“¢ Of Von Doddle’s ?” said the other. ‘ Let’s strangle him !” 

“No!” said my preserver. ‘‘ Recollect—we want him.” 

‘* Want him!” said one. 

Luigi,” said my friend, putting his finger to his nose. 

“Oh!” said one of the party. 

“Ah!” said the other. 

“Come,” said my friend, “jump up behind me on this horse, and 
we will take you where you will be happy and comfortable if you 
behave well; with plenty to eat and drink, and be merry withal.” 

‘* But,” said I, “1 am a Baron !—I —” 

Whereupon they all three set up a loud shout; at the cessation of 
which, my preserver said, 

*¢ Yes—and hunt Emperors !” 

At which the two other brutes, without knowing why or wherefore, or 
in what the joke originated, laughed like two great fools. I despised 
their stupidity infinitely more than I hated the other’s malice. 

Having no power of resistance, I mounted the horse, and, after 
about three-quarters of an hour’s progress, at a walking pace, through 
rides “else unexplored by mortal,” we reached a tuft of trees, into 
which we plunged, and again found ourselves advancing into the thick 
part of the forest, when my friend, again applying his whistle to his 
mouth, gave out a low but lengthened sound. In less than half a 
minute it was answered, and we proceeded some thirty yards, when he 
bade me jump down. I did so; and having dismounted, he laid his 
hand upon my shoulder, and told me to fear nothing. 

We walked forward. Two men, having taken charge of the three 
horses upon which we had travelled, and having thrust aside what ap- 

eared to me a heap of brambles, I discovered the head of a cave, 
into the passage of which my friend gently pushed me, and under 
almost paternal guidance I found myself at the entrance of a lon 
vaulted room, which in an instant brought to my mind “Gil Blas,” 
which Mrs. Von Doddle’s maid had lent me to read two years 
before. 

There it was—all the scene was realized—nine or ten men were sitting 
round a table exceedingly well covered; one or two very pretty women, 
much bigger and older than Bertha, but not so handsome, were also seated 
with them; one or two of the men were playing cards away from 
the rest; but there was plenty of every thing, and nothing could 
exceed the comfort which appeared to reign. The effect which the 
sudden transition from daylight to torchlight had upon me, was, I 
recollect, striking ; and so was the joyousness of the scene. I had no 
doubt as to the company I had fallen among, but I began to doubt the 

accuracy of Von Doddle’s taste, or the sincerity of his axioms, when 
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I saw infinitely more gaiety, and revelry, and conviviality, amongst the 
robbers against whom he was constantly warring, than I ever beheld 
under his own roof. 

I was introduced to the party as a new acquaintance, and extremely 
well received. The women were very goodnatured to me, and I was 
treated to nice bits of the dishes; for which I was extremely grateful, 
considering that my appetite was unmitigated—-sharpened by my 
Emperor-hunt, and by subsequent adventures, it was quite in a condition 
to receive all that could be given; and moreover, on seeing the 
plight my lower garments were in, from my accident in the mud, one 
of the fair ones volunteered to get me a change of clothing, which 
I put on gratefully. Having a few weeks afterwards ascertained 
that they had belonged to a boy of the name of Luigi, who died 
about three days before my arrival; and whose name, repeated by my 
friend to the other two, in the wood, acted as a charm in my favour, as 
indicating in one word, that I was destined to succeed to his duties and 
drudgeries, I did not feel quite so grateful for the ‘‘ fit” as perhaps I 
ought. 

After eating, and drinking some much better wine than any I had 
ever tasted at Von Doddle’s, I became sleepy, and exhibited signs of a 
desire to go to bed. Oneof the ladies undertook the office of showing 
me to my dormitory, and treated me with the greatest kindness. She 
was very good to me, and if it had not been for the recollection of 
Bertha, I could have been very happy where I was; for the novelty of 
the scene itself, was enough to please so young a mind as mine, 
‘* Tired nature,” however, gave me a sound sleep, except that now and 
then I found myself dreaming of my dear Bertha Von Doddle. 

Little, however, did I expect what was to happen to me the next 
day—and the next. Little did I comprehend that the kindness of the 
good young lady who put me to bed, was intended to conciliate my re- 
gards for the females of the “‘ gang”—ay, that is the word—gerterally, 
with whom I was destined to live for the future. When I awoke, and 
got up, my specific duties were pointed out as successor to Luigi, I 
was to boil the kettle—turn the spit—scour the pots—keep the covers 
nice and tidy—and while the men were out pursuing their professed 
avocations, to take my share of work with my female fellow-servants. 
Ah! Gil Blas again came into my mind; but as J knew Gil Blas had 
been ina robber’s cave, I did not venture to hint at my recollections to 
my fair companions, lest it might not be quite genteel to assimilate the 
pursuits of the “‘ present company,” with those of the hero of Don 
Gusman Alfarache. 

There can be no advantage in recapitulating the proceedings of seven 
months which I passed in this place, where one day was exactly 
“ditto” to the one preceding it. My hours of duty of sweeping, 
washing, roasting, eating, drinking, and ei went on; until, so 
completely are we creatures of habit, especially when one finds that 
exchange is almost impossible, I began at last to think less of poor 
dear Berthayand to think Helen—a great fine large woman—who, as [ 
said before, was very good to me, a charming creature. But she paid 
no attention to my civilities, and the only she thing that seemed 
to care for me, was an old being who was rather pleased with 
me, and whom they called Bagga; her real name being Sala Baga, 
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a half black, and less than half human creature of some seventy years 
old. 

Seven months, then, had I been in this place; but without a hope— 
without a chance of escape—so I made the best of it,’ did all I was 
bid to do, and not only obeyed my mistresses, but was joyous with the 
male guardians of the cave; for it should be remarked, that, whenever 
the main body of robbers was out, there were always two or three left at 
home as a reserve. Luckily, one day, the two guardians, finding the 

ace establishment dull, were pleased to dissipate, in a game of sequin 
sem and a bottle of the best wine the ‘‘ Cave” afforded; the women— 
that is to say, the two effectives—had gone to the brook, either to bathe, 
or wash linen, with neither of which pursuits I had any thing to do, and 
Bagga was fast asleep.* 

I watched the gamblers with intense interest, until I found that they 
had begun to nod over their second bottle ; and as they were playing for 
what is called love—which I soon found out in gaming means nothing 
—they, too, became equally somniferous with Old Bagga. 

Did I losea moment?—not I. The instant I saw the two dicers so 
perfectly téte-d-téte that their heads fell together over the table, either 
of them taking the other for the side of the cave, up I sprang, rushed 


* All this seems like a romance, and the history of caves and banditti much ona 
par with the wonders of giants and dragons, and wild men of the woods ; but, if the 
reader turns to the number of this Magazine for last July, he will there find an official 
report from the Russian police of the existence, not more than a year or eighteen 
months since, of a band of robbers, most extraordinary as to extent and power ; and, in 
additivn to that, in the Morning Post newspaper of last Wednesday se’nnight we find 
the following heart-rending account—for such under the circumstances it is—of the 
destruction of a much more formidable banditti tban that of Kara Aly, which we have 
before recorded, or that into which poor Widdlezig has here fallen. The Morning Post 
of December 19, 1838, says, ‘‘ The following romantic story is related as a fact in a 
letter from Thessalonica, dated November 10 :—‘ Mustapha Pacha, reputed to be the 
ablest of all the police-officers of ‘Turkey, has just delivered Macedonia from a formi- 
dable band of brigands, who have infested the country for upwards of four years. ‘The 
meons he took are too singular not to be mentioned, Having learned that a young 
Albanian girl, bearing the name of Theodosia Maria Samik, residing at Mielnik, a town 
on the frontier of Greece, bad secret communications with the robbers, Mustapha bad 
her watched and questioned, but could not obtain any disclosures, He then engaged 
one of his lieutenants, named Ismael, a young man of remarkable personal beauty, to 
go and endeavour to gain her affections. This officer succeeded to such a degree, that 
she became warmly attached to him, and informed him that her real name was Eudoxia 
Theresa Gherundaxi, and that she was the niece of the chief of the brigands, Michael 
Gregorio Gherundaxi, whose troop amounted to between 1400 and 1500 men. She 
painted in glowing terms the charmsof their errant and adventurous life,and urged Ismael 
to join them. He pretended to yield to ber instances, and then learned further from 
ber, that her uncle would bold a general muster of his band on October 28, in the forest 
of Pheloidos, All this Ismael communicated to Mustapha; but, in order to avert sus- 
picion, went with his fair one to the rendezvous. The wily Mustapha collected his 
troops, surrounded the assembled freebooters, and, as they refused to surrender, at- 
tacked them with all his forces. The greatest number of tbe brigands fell on the spot, 
preferring death on the field to capture and an ignominious execution. A few escaped 
for the moment, but they were afterwards taken, and are now waiting their sentence in 
the citadel of Thessalovica. Among the dead were found the chief, Gherundaxi, whose 
heed was cloven by a stroke from a sabre, and the young Lieutenant Ismael, whose 
breast hed been penetrated by a musket-bal]l. Mustapha cut off the heads of all the 
killed, and has paraded them in triumph through the town, The wretched Eudoxia, 
on discovering the treachery of her lover, has fallen into a state of complete abandon- 
ment, and is believed to have entirely lost her senses. Mustapha has taken her into 


his own palace, and ordered that every care her deplorable condition requires sball be 
lavished upon her.’” 
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along the passage, and found myself clear of my prison—free—in the 
light—in the air !—Not but I had been frequently taken by Old Bagga 
into a dell to which another part of the cave opened, and in which was 
the spring whence we got all our water. But, when I did get there, 
which way was I to turn to get out of the forest? I knew nothing about 
it, nor, as it turned out, did it much signify ; for I had not consumed five 
minutes in considering what I should do, before the tramp of horses’ 
feet induced me to take to my heels faster back into the cavern than I 
had even darted out of it. It was my friend and his friends returning 
from an expedition; and, as I calculated that my appearance above 
ground would induce them to be more severe with me when they got 
me below it, I hurried as quickly as I could to my old position, where 
I found both my friends, whom I had left relying upon each other for 
support, prostrate upon the ground, with the table upset between them ; 
at which I was rather grieved, inasmuch as it struck me I might be 
blamed for not taking better care of the economy of the ‘* Salon.” 

In came the gentlemen; and the old history of littering down the 
horses, summoning the ladies, ordering something to eat and drink, 
and depositing or dividing into shares whatever might have been the 
epee of the night, took place; and again went on the same scene of 
revelry, 

I was very young, but I wondered why they had not more ladies of 
the party. I thought to myself, if my black-eyed Bertha had been there 
I could have been as happy as the day was long—and the night too—but 
there seemed no love amongst these people, except at play—it was all 
riot and noise, and the affection of the two ladies for the twenty gentle- 
men seemed general, and very unlike the comfortable doveliness of 
Mr. and Mrs. Von Doddle. 

Well, to cut the matter short; in this cave, with this party, I re- 
mained two years and fourteen days. Bagga died—poor old thing 
—and, although I hated her while alive—she was the first human 
being I had ever seen a corpse—when I looked at her, stretched out 
stiff and pale, and saw those lips closed for ever, with which she 
used to talk to me till I almost wished her dead, I would have given 
my right hand to hear one single word from them. The moment 
I beheld her helpless, motionless, unconscious—and, oh! so cold she 
was—lI felt that I had behaved ill to her—that she did care for me, and 
had been kind to me. 

We could make no coffin for her—the women sewed her up in her 
sheet, and she was laid in a hole, called a grave, which they dug in 
the dell. There was no prayer said over her—it would have been a 
mockery there. I confess I did cry throughout that night, although I 
was then sixteen years old and more.—Poor old Bagga! 

It may seem strange to some, that a very young man should have 
been so deeply affected by the loss of a very old woman; but such is 
the force of habit, that I positively pined after her; besides which, I 
was kept more strictly after I lost her. Whether the reserve who re- 
mained at home, had received any hint as to my attempted flight, or 
whether they fancied they saw a restlessness in my manner, which had 
not previously exhibited itself, I know not; all I know is, that my 
tether was considerably shortened ; and, in fact, I became quite a close 
prisoner. 
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The longest day will have an end; and, on the fifteenth morning of 
the third year of my inhuman inhumation, I was preparing an uncom- 
monly nice mess for dinner (aided by Helen), a tempting olio of fowls, 
and onions, and sweet herbs, with all sorts of tempting sauces, when 
my ears were saluted by the sharp, twanging reports of five or six car- 
bines, followed by a rush into the cave of eight or ten of the body, one 
of whom was bleeding at the breast; a cry followed, and a heavy page 
door, which covered the entrance to the cave was lowered, by which, 
for the time, the inmates were saved. 

** We are betrayed, Helen,”’ said one of the party; ‘‘ the thicket is 
surrounded by soldiers. We must try and escape by the dell. Seven 
are gone—dead—flat on their backs. There is no time to be lost—if 
they are not aware of the other opening, we may yet be spared. 

Helen, heroine as she was, let go the huge kettle, in filling which with 
savoury eatables she had been so assiduously employed, and rushed to- 
wards the other entrance of the cave; the other lady belonging to us was 
ge alarmed, and also betook herself to flight. A sudden explo- 
sion of gunpowder followed this step, by which the heavy trap-door 
ubove was shivered to pieces; and, as I heard the footsteps of the in- 
vaders rapidly approach, I took advantageof my nimbleness and slimness, 
and leaping up over what served as a fireplace, jammed myself into the 
cranny, which, when the fire was lighted, did duty for a chimney. 

I was not one moment too soon. The troops, in two minutes afterwards, 
occupied the cavern, and a rigorous search took place, but the sur- 
vivors in the conflict above had escaped ; some remarks upon the excel- 
lence of the cuisine, made as the officer of the party looked at the 
prepared dinner, led him to the hearth; and all I feared was, that, being 
tempted by its appearance and flavour, upon which I piqued myself, 
they would, perhaps, have lighted a fire for the purpose of trying its 
merits—a circuinstance which must inevitably have brought me out of 
my hiding-place. 

They, however, were soldiers, and too deeply intent upon the strict 
performance of their duty to care for any thing else; but my horror 
was by no means insignificant, when | heard the officer give directions 
for securing both entrances of the cave till the morning, when the legal 
authorities would repair to the spot, and make search for the vast 
accumulation of stolen property which it was supposed to contain. 

The idea of being shut up in this dismal place by myself all night, only 
to be apprehended as a thief in the morning, was more than I could bear. 
Judge, therefore, my relief, when I heard the same officer order down 
all the men to the other end of the cave, where, he said, he apprehended 
some resistance, since, as they had defeated the robbers at the upper 
entrance, there could be no necessity for leaving any guard there. 

I was too young to know much of military tactics, but it showed me, 
that the officer's regard for his own personal security led him, upon this 
occasion, to take a somewhat injurious step in withdrawing all his men 
from the upper entrance—however, he did so—and it was not more 
than ten minutes after the last soldier had left the cavern by the 
dell side, that I quitted my hiding-place, and ran, for the second time 
since my confinement, up the steep passage, which led to the copse. 

The first thing I saw was the body of my friend—my original patron 
in the society—with a terrible wound through the middle of his face. I 
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recognised one or two others, but did not dare to look on death in such 
hideous shapes. I took to my heelo as fast as I could, not knowing 
what I did, until I reached a tuft of trees, under which lay a heap of 
leaves, wherewith I covered myself, resolved to wait where I was until 
the military had taken their departure from the neighbourhood. 

I was not wrong in my determination, for I had accidentally taken 
the very route which the soldiers were also to take on their return to the 
town where they were quartered, and which I felt perfectly convinced 
was the town, of all others, that I desired to see, and where the dear 
Von Doddles were located; but at my time of life, having been im- 
mured from the world for upwards of two years, I could not decide 
whether I ought to give myeuit up to the officer and tell my own story— 
which I now see would have been the thing to do—and therefore lay 
perdu as they passed me, having in the midst of them five of my inti- 
mate friends, with their hands tied behind them, and Helen and her fair 
companion tied together. 

It was not very long after this that I shook off the leaves, and fol- 
lowed, as I thought, the track through the forest by which the troops 
had left it. However, I certainly missed that particular path, and, 
bearing away more to the right, found the forest get less thick and dark, 
until, at about four o’clock in the afternoon, I reached a high-road. I 
looked round, but saw no object that I recognised. It was in a valley, 
and I could discern nothing which indicated to me the course I should 
pursue, and I determined, being, moreover, a little tired, to sit myself 
down on a stone by the road-side, and wait until somebody should come 
by, of whom I might inquire the nearest way to my native town, and to 
the house of the dear Mr. and Mrs., and Miss—Von Doddle. 

I waited—and watched—but it seemed a dull part of the country, 
and nobody came; until, at last, I saw approaching two caravans full of 
wild beasts and birds, driven by a huge black man in a pair of crimson 
short breeches, spangled theatrically, without stockings, and having a 
long brown great-coat over his gay costume ; he being armed with a long 
whip, and walking by the side of his moving menagerie. 

Whango Jang—for such I found to be his name—looked at me as he 
approached. I rose from the stone upon which I was seated, and 
asked him, in the most plaintive voice, if he could tell me the way to 
Mr. Von Doddle’s. 

“Von Doddle!” said the black. ‘‘ What, the protestant clergy- 
man ?” 

“‘ Yes,” said I. 

“‘ Get upon this first cart, nry vuy,” said he, ‘ and I will set you down 
at his door before supper-time.” 

“ Thank you,” said I. ‘I promise you he will reward you for your 
trouble.” 

The black man smiled, and showed his white teeth. Up I got, and in 
less than five minutes began to think of Bertha, casting into the deep 
shade of a long perspective the cave and all its horrors, my long cap- 
tivity, and every thing else; never thinking to myself that, as I must 
have been accounted dead, Bertha might probably have got married. 
That never occurred to me—and on I went, wanching every glade and 
every tuft of trees, to see amidst them the roof of my dear pastor, and 

almost parent’s house. But no!—on we went. The black man sang, 
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and his beasts roared; but the sun began to decline, and no Von 
Doddle, After a good long diag, we stopped at a very small and very 
bad inn; but to me, unused to travelling, and young enough to care for 
nothing, it seemed snug, although the rooms were dark, and by no 
means delicately clean. 

‘When shall we reach home ?” said I to the black man. 

‘“‘ Not. to-night, I'fear,” said the black man to me. ‘One of my 
horses has fallen lame, and we shall be obliged to sleep here. To- 
morrow, you will be snug at Mr. Von Doddle’s.” 

Now sithoagh I had passed one-seventh of my life in the society of 
the greatest villains on or under the earth, I myself was as innocent as 
Bertha in all worldly matters, and if I had had any suspicions that 
Whango Jang was playing me false, the lessons which my excellent 
pastor had taught me, that every black I might meet with was my friend 
and brother, would have set my suspicions to sleep—but I had no sus- 
picion, for why should he deceive me? So when morning came I helped 
to clean the horses, to which I was pretty well accustomed, and get them 
harnessed all ready for a start. Start we did, and travel we did; we 
stopped on the road to feed the beasts,-and after them—ourselves. We 
were again in motion; again ‘ the shepherd (to use the words of Dr. 
Zlippzlopp) drove home his flock, again the reapers quitted the golden 
field, again the shadows lengthened, again the glorious sun dipped his 
bright beams in the western sea.” But no red-tiled roof appeared ; another 
hour passed and the black man, and the tiger, and the lion, and the porcu- 
pine, and the ostrich, and the monkeys, with myself to boot, had passed 
the Neapolitan frontier. In one hour more, and when Whango Jang 
thought himself secure, he changed his manner towards me, and in- 
stead of speaking humbly and encouragingly, said, 

** Now, you young vagabond, I have got you safe, you may thank your 
lucky stars I did not give you up to justice. Look at your jacket— 
where did you get that, but in the cave of some banditti—eh? Is it 
not so? You are a young thief.” 

*« No,” said I, ‘* 1 am no thief—lI was forced to live with thieves.” 

*“« Ha, ha, ha,” said Whango, ‘ I thought I was right—and how long 
did you live among them 2” 

‘** Two years and fourteen days,” said I, innocently. 

“ Well,” said Whango, ‘‘ now look you: by your own confession I 
have your life in my hands; especially after the murder of the Vice- 
roy’s son by your particular friends, at least if I may judge of the place 
where I picked you up; but if you behave well, and do as I bid you, I 
shall say nothing about it. My boy who used to look after the tiger, 
affronted him last week, and the tiger killed him—I want just such a 
fellow as you to take his place.”’ 

** To be killed,” said I, ‘‘ to please the tiger !” 

“No,” said my sable patron, ‘ not so; I will take care of the 
tiger myself, you must look after my ostrich—you need not be afraid 
of a bird; are you content? if not I shall hand you over to the officers 
of justice,” 

I did not like to affront the black man—I did not like to be handed 
over to the officers of justice, and I did not mind taking care of 
a bird, provided that might, by patient suffering for a certain 
time, lull the suspicions of Whango, and so eventually get out of his 
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clutches, I therefore professed my readiness to do his bidding, not al- 
together prepared for one circumstance, which certainly did not transpire 
in the early part of the negotiation, namely, that I was to be locked up 
every night in company with my charge, a precaution, for which, as I have 
since found out, Whango Jang had a double reason. The one founded 
on the fear of my running away from him, and the other on the appre- 
hension that if 1 went about, even without the intention of eloping, my 
story might get wind, and he become amenable to the laws for his ab- 
duction of me ; so that while he was trembling lest I should quit him, 7 
was trembling lest he should make good his charge against me of havin 
voluntarily joined a band of robbers. To invalidate these statements 
could by no possibility adduce a single witness. It will scarcely be 
believed that under the influence of our varied feelings, Whango Jang 
remained my master, and I little better than his slave for more than a year 
and a half, in fact till I was just eighteen ; during which period I had, in 
addition to the care of the ostrich, the occupation of stirring up the beasts 
with a long pole whenever we were in a town where they were ex- 
hibited. As for the ostrich, it loved me, would run after me playfully, 
and at last Whango Jang having found that I could make it dance by 
dancing about before it, with the skirts of my jacket up, I had to per- 
form that feat some twenty times in each day. 

We traversed the greater part of Germany, zig-zagging about, in order 
to make the tour more profitable, and I suppose such is the force of 
habit, that I should have been to this moment a bird-keeper if I had not 
been, fortunately for myself, seized with a fit of zoological inquisitive- 
ness which shortly put an end to my career in that line. 

One day our porcupine died—and Whango, lamenting over his loss, 
was collecting its quills, of which he hoped to make something in the 
way of curiosity, when we fell into discourse as to the power which 
that animal has of darting those quills at an enemy, which Whango de- 
clared he had never seen it do; and so from one thing we got talking of 
another, and when I was going tomy den—literally—I said to myself, ‘I 
wonder whether the story of an ostrich being able to digest iron is fabulous 
too.” Whereupon, the opportunity being excitingly at hand, I resolved 
upon trying the experiment ; and accordingly, instead of its ordinary sup- 
per, I administered to my pet, the key of the kitchen door, which was 
hanging up close by, and two or three smooth-edged stones which I 
picked up inthe yard. The bird, which was more than usually hungry, 
made no scruple of swallowing the whole collection, in addition to its 
ordinary food ; after which, I was, as usual, locked into my retreat, and 
in due time fell fast asleep. 

It was with infinite satisfaction I found in the morning that the ostrich, 
although not so lively as heretofore, was looking well after its night’s re- 
past; and so perfectly satisfied with it, that it declined its usual break- 
fast ; a circumstance which I intended to turn to account in getting into 
the good graces of my master, by announcing to him the great saving in 
provrenens which my proficiency in natural history was likely to ensure 

im; and when we began our move for the day, every minute seemed 
an hour, until I could open to him the valuable secret of my success. 

About noon we arrived in a valley, formed by the mountains of Hartz- 
burg, when we called a halt, and Whango having drawn the caravans 
up under a large tree, we ate some cold meat and bread, and drank 
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some very light wine, and then, being tired, he laid himself down to 
sleep, giving me strict orders to be watchful and wake him on the ap- 
pearance of any travellers. Scarcely, however, had he settled himself 
comfortably when he was suddenly alarmed by the screams of his os- 
trich, and the flapping of its wings against the sides of the caravan. He 
jumped up, and opening the door of the cage, beheld the unhappy bird 
Wine on its back in the greatest agony. It gave one last look at 
hango and—died. 

Never shall | forget the expression of Whango’s countenance—a black 
man turning almost white with anger is a fearful sight. I presume my 
looks betrayed my feelings ; for, seizing me by the collar, and anathema- 
tizing me in the coarsest terms, he insisted upon knowing what I had 
been doing to his treasure—his ostrich—his bird of birds, the like of 
which was nowhere to be found upon earth. 

I shook myself out of his grasp, and falling on my knees, told him 
the whole truth as related to the experiment I had made. Whereupon he 
seized, what he called in his menagerie, the ‘‘ taming whip,” and be- 

n to belabour me over the head and shoulders as if I had been a re- 
Sees tiger; the which correction, much as | might have deserved 
it, 1 could not stand: whereupon I made a start and taking to my heels, 
ran as hard as I could from the scene of my mishap, perfectly assured 
that Whango Jang dare not run after me, and leave his beasts—for bird he 
now had none—by themselves, and equally satisfied that fifteen stone 
of sable mortality was not likely to come up with somewhat 
about half the weight of youthful elasticity. In vain did the big 
black man call to me—beckon to me—assure me I was forgiven—that 
nothing more should be said about the bird.—No, no; I had seen what 
his temper could be, I had felt the lash of his ‘‘ taming whip,” and on 
I ran, leaving him, panting and blowing as he was, to pack up his dead 
ostrich and travel by himself, 

I confess I was very sorry for the poor bird, yet, nevertheless, the 
result of the experiment was perfectly satisfactory, as exhibiting the 
fallacy of a generally-received vulgar error. 

In my present state, aware exactly that Whango could journey only 
on the high-roads, I struck off into a forest, which lay on my right hand ; 
not without an instinctive apprehension of being clawed up by some 
new robber, who might consign me again to mother earth before my 
time. However, I proceeded cautiously, having now plenty of time 
upon my hands, in hopes, if I could, of penetrating the wood, and getting 
out upon some other road, which I surmised might be on the other 
side of it. But in the midst of my cogitations and projects, I was 
overtaken by a tremendous storm of rain and hail, which came pattering 
down amongst the leaves like small shot. Wind, flashes of lightning, 
accompanied with terrific claps of thunder, soon added their appalling 
influence in this attack of the elements, and by the same code of 

hilosophy to which the ostrich was indebted for its death, having 
earned that nothing is more dangerous than remaining under lofty 
trees during a thunder-storm, I was delighted to find myself at the 
edge of the wood, although I was absolutely saturated by the rain, 
which poured down in torrents. Judge what was my delight, at seeing 
a small cottage on the wood’s side, within fifty yards of me. I ran to- 
wards it as fast as I could, and found easy admittance, inasmuch as the 
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door was open, and I observed a gentlemanly-looking man, in a shooting- 
jacket, with two dogs at his feet, assiduously shaking off the wet from his 
clothes and his hat; while an old woman, apparently by his direction, 
was kindling a fire, summer as it was, for the purpose of drying him. 

The gentleman was evidently startled at my appearance, as a stranger 
in so wild and unfrequented a country; but seeing, I suppose, that I 
did not look very guilty or very wicked, he asked me what brought me 
there, in a tone which implied, as I thought, that he was disposed to be 
kind to me. So I told him the truth—that is as faras my natural ex- 
periment upon the ostrich, and my escape from Whango Jang went,— 
sinking of course, the history of the cave and the robbers. 

As I anticipated, the gentleman behaved with the greatest good- 
nature; he gave me some brandy from the bottle which he carried, and 
finding that I was really ignorant of the locality into which I had fallen, 
told me if I chose to follow him to his house some three miles off, he 
would see what he could do for me. I was enraptured at his offer, and 
kissed his hand in token of my gratitude. 

As we walked towards his residence, he never exchanged a syllable with 
me. He talked to his dogs, who jumped about him in playful acknow- 
ledgment of his attentions ; nor did I feel myself much cheered during 
our progress, until I saw smoke issuing from three or four goodly 
chimneys, from amongst a clump of lofty trees. A few minutes more 
brought us to his gate. We entered the court-yard, where there 
were plenty of servants, and plenty more dogs. He spoke to his men, 
and encouraged his hounds, and then told me to follow him to his own 
room. I did so, and entered a large, oak-panelled kind of parlour, 
ornamented with the horns of numerous stags, which had been killed 
during the last half-century. A very few books lay huddled together 
upon one small table, while on a larger one, near the middle of the 
room, was laid a cloth covered with all the preparations for a substantial 
meal, such as I had not seen for many months. 

We were received exceedingly well by a lady, whom I afterwards 
found out was the housekeeper, and two boys of fifteen and sixteen, 
who struck me very much to resemble the said housekeeper’s master. 
One helped him off with his wet boots, another brought him a comfortable 
loose woollen gown; his pipe was handed to him, and he threw himself 
upon a sofa, and smoked while the dinner was getting ready. 

“ Well,” said the worthy gentleman to me, ‘“‘ come here. You have 
interested me about you; if what you have told me is true, I will see 
what I can do for you. I am the superintendent of the mines here. I 
may be of use—but your history must begin much earlier than the period 
at which you joined the showman—what is your name ?” 

*« My name, sir,” said I, ** is Widdlezig, of Zizzlestein.” 

** What!” cried mine host, dropping his pipe, and jumping from the 
sofa, ‘‘ Widdlezig! who ran away from the house of Mr. Von Doddle, 
in Naples ?” 

“Tam he!” said I, astonished to find any body who knew, and 
seemed so much interested about me, ‘* but I did no¢ run away.” 

I cannot express the warmth of manner in which the superintendent 
seized me by the hand, and pressed it to his heart; he seemed quite 
overcome ; he cauglit me to his heart, and almost sobbed aloud. — 

‘« This is most extraordinary—it seems incredible—are you indeed 
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the boy Widdlezig—can it be—tell me my dear young man, what can 
have brought you hither so far from Italy ?” 

Whereupon, having no duplicity in my nature, nor any reason for 
reserve, I related the whole of my history from the time of my capture 
by the robbers to the present day. 

‘‘ Then,” said the superintendent of the mines, “ you must know that 
I was the most intimate friend of your revered father and your charm- 
ing mother. Iam the Count Waggenheim of whom I dare say you have 
heard, while under the care of the exemplary Von Doddle. I travelled with 
your esteemed parents, and only four years ago, heard from your dear 
mother that you had ran away from that admirable man, and that in 
spite of all inquiries you had never been heard of.” 

This was indeed the Count Waggenheim, who nearly nineteen years 
before, shared the affections of my beautiful mother with her beautiful 

le, and who, after his return from that very tour, had been appointed 
to the office which he now held. A change of habit seemed to have 
suited him ; for the duties of his vocation he had given up what is called 
the gay world, and associating with sportsmen and the miners themselves, 
had formed new connexions and entered into pursuits which, as he 
advanced in years, seemed to agree with him admirably. 

He had not married—but as I have just said, he had a housekeeper 
called Caroline—a very handsome woman, who it seems had attracted 
his attention by her misfortunes, and eventually induced him to take her 
and her two orphans—their father having died somewhere abroad—into 
his establishment ; which orphans, asI remarked the moment I saw them, 
were by one of those odd coincidences which will sometimes occur, as 
like the Baron Waggenheim himself as possible. 

All these explanations between me and the Baron were made before a 
most excellent dinner was put down on the table—when that was 
done, Caroline seated herself at the board, as was her usual custom, 
so did her orphans; but when she saw that the Baron took the greatest 
notice of me, placed me at his right hand, and helped me first to all the 
nice bits, she grew as I thought rather sulky and silent, nor was her 
temper at all sweetened by a remark of mine host, that he really thought 
he perceived a likeness between me and her two boys. 

In the course of the evening we had a most interesting conversation. 
I found that my mother, whom I of course did not remember, had been 
dead about eighteen months, having survived my father for more than 
ten years; that upon her death it appeared that my paternal estate was 
30 deeply involved, that the relatives of both parties had relinquished all 
claim to it, and that I, being supposed dead, the whole of the property 
had been sold for the benefit of the creditors. So, there was an end of 
all my bright prospects—there, too, was an end of the hope I had always 
cherished of offering my hand to Bertha, who had my heart already in her 
keeping ; and although delighted to have found an asylum, the happiness 
I should otherwise have felt was imbittered by the reflection that I dare 
venture to make my feelings known to the amiable daughter of the 
respectable Von Doddle. 

Well, I must be brief. The Baron declared himself my personal 
friend—Caroline, the housekeeper, began to scowl and thwart me in 
every possible way—the boys avoided me, and when the Baron gave me 
an appointment under him, and put me into possession of numerous 
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books tending to enlighten me in the science of mineralogy,/1 could 
not but see that they were labouring under the most signal and serious 
envy and jealousy; nevertheless I studied hard and laboured. much, 
and at the end of six months had attained a knowledge of my métier 
which delighted the Baron, gained me the respect of the miners, and 
even astonished myself. | 

I began to feel happy—but still my happiness had the. one alloy— 
where was Bertha? when should I be rich enough to address her in 
the strain of a lover worthy of her hand? Over and over again, did I 
sit down to write to her father, and as often drop the pen;—why 
should I take advantage of any influence I might fancy I: possessed 
over her, to draw her away from her happy, peaceful home, into the 
troubles of the world, rendered only comfortable to me by the benevo- 
lence of the Baron, who might be taken from it any day, and then 
what had I to trust to? I should now be, excepting for the trifling 
salary which I received from the Baron, a beggar! Sol resolved to go 
on hoping in silence. 

But I was not destined even to so much comfort as that. The ma- 
licious, malignant Caroline and her imps strengthened in their hatred and 
detestation of me exactly in proportion as the kindness of the Baron in- 
creased. Until at last, one day, I was recounting at dinner a conversation 
which I had had with two of the miners, who assured me that one of the 
goblins—of whom there are crowds on the Hartz Mountains—had been 
into the mine the night before, and destroyed all that they had been 
doing for the three previous days. I said that I had laughed at the notion, 
and that the men were quite shocked at my impiety. 

To my utter astonishment, Caroline, whose influence over the Baron 
was very great, burst into tears and left the room, followed by her 
hopeful orphans; nor was I less surprised when the Baron himself, 
looking extremely grave, said that it was a serious thing to endeavour 
to combat the prejudices of the miners, and that a belief in the ex- 
istence of those unearthly beings was so strongly impressed upon their 
minds, that to disregard them was looked upon as a proof of infidelity 
certain to be provocative of the most serious calamities. 

I wondered—and should have remonstrated, but the woman returned, 
and announced that the miners were all assembled to declare that they 
could not venture into the mines while the unbelieving overseer remained ; 
—nay, added she, ‘‘ already have the effects of this outrage been made 
manifest—your fleetest hunter is gone, although the stable-door was 
locked, and your favourite dog Carlo is dead.” ; 

Imagining myself perfectly able to account for these disasters with- 
out the intervention of magic, and not believing that my most excellent 
friend the Baron could possibly lend himself to such absurdities, I 
started up to defend my conduct and deny, of course, the existence of 
such supernatural beings. 

‘« Widdlezig,” said the Baron, with a gravity which, if it had not pro- 
mised exceedingly disagreeable results would really have been too comical 
to endure, “ you are inerror. It would be ruinous to endeavour to meddle 
with the prejudices of the worthy men who work in these mountains. 
They believe that a goblin has had dominion here, for nearly a thousand 
years; nor can I,” added he with a portentous shake of his head, 
‘‘ affect to disbelieve its existence, Hundreds of persons during that 
Jan.—VOL, LY. NO. CCXVII, c 
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period have felt its influence. It is under the favour of these inexpli- 
cable beings our mines prosper; it is in the fear of these mysterious 
creatures our miners work.” 

‘* Why,” said I, laughingly, ‘‘ do you mean to say that they believe 
in ghosts ?” 

“ Say!’ said the housekeeper, ‘‘ Baron, Baron, he is an atheist” 

‘* Leave us,” said the Baron to the housekeeper.”—She went. 
‘« This,” continued he, “ is a very serious matter; between ourselves, 
I have no great faith in the matter, but all these men have. It is clear 
you have outraged their feelings—you must go—nothing but your dis- 
missal will tranquillize them. I must announce your removal—stay 
here till I return.” 

This was a pretty affair !—Here was I, who had been confined for two 
years ina robber’s cave for trying to catch a butterfly—horsewhipped by 
a black for a philosophical experiment on an ostrich—now to be turned 
adrift out of house and home because I had the obstinacy not to be- 
lieve in ghosts. ‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘“‘ what a world this is!” 

I staid as I was bidden. I listened; and after hearing a confused 
noise arising from the subdued murmuring of a number of persons, 
heard a single voice speaking somewhat authoritatively. When that had 
ceased, shouts rent the air, and the whole body marched off, singing 
one of their popular songs, which never sounded so inharmonious to 
me as upon that particular night. 

The Baron returned, and, although visibly much affected, told me 
that he had been obliged to promise the miners that I should be forth- 
with dismissed, and never again appear amongst them. “ But,” said 
he, “I will give you a letter to a most liberal and excellent friend of 
mine, no less a person than Prince Felderstein, whose territories, it is 
true, are not large, but whose spirit is noble, and whose liberality is 
unbounded—as far as his means permit. He is fond of the arts, of 
science, and encourages all sorts of accomplishments. I am sure, with 
the qualities you possess, you will make yourself acceptable to him; 
and, considering the precarious state of en finances, you must con- 
trive to gain his favour. I have suggested his giving you any suitable 
appointment in his household, and you must not be too proud to accept 
of it, let it be what it may. The total ruin of your family estate—small 
as it originally was—will fully justify your humility in the eyes of the 
world ; but here you must not stay.” 

After this speech, which he delivered with great feeling and energy, he 
presented me with the amount of my last half-year’s pay in his service, 
and a letter to the Prince, advising me to be clear of the neighbourhood 
before the miners were about, or he would not answer for the con- 

wences. Accordingly I took an affectionate leave [of him, and was 
quite astonished at his agitation when we parted. 

In the morning I was off before breakfast, convinced, in my own 
mind, that the only goblin in the mines was the housekeeper—a con- 
viction in which I was considerably strengthened, by seeing her, as I 
crossed the courtyard, grinning exultingly at one of the windows, with 
one of her brats on either side of her. 

I need hardly say that I lost no time in proceeding to the court of 
Prince Felderstein. I hired a horse to carry me to the inn in the 
capital of his principality (which was but fifteen miles square), and 
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having been properly imbued with a sense of my own humble circum- 
stances, carried all my wardrobe in a leathern portmanteau fastened on 
the front of my saddle. Wonderful to relate, nothing happened to me 
of any importance on my way, and I arrived at my destination late in 
the second evening of my journey. 

At that period of my life I had never seen a prince, that I recollected, 
and I was proportionably nervous; but as it was late when I reached 
the sign of the Goldene Sonne, I resolved to have some supper, and sleep 
there, deferring my visit to the palace till the morning, but nevertheless 
letting it be understood by the people of the house that I was an ac- 
credited visiter to the court. 

I was exceedingly well treated and well served, had a capital bed, 
and the most siitiens attendance, and heard the most unqualified 
praises of his Highness, who was pronounced to be the most admirable, 
generous, amiable, excellent prince in all Christendom ; all of which 
greatly encouraged me in my proceedings. 

Accordingly, about eleven o’clock, with my heart palpitating and my 
knees shaking, I repaired to the palace, which, compared with the 
bettermost houses in Naples, still strong in my memory, did not strike 
me as awfully grand. I advanced to the entrance, where I was stopped ; 
and mentioning to an extremely civil soldier-like man that I had a letter 
for his Highness, he said something which I did not exactly understand, 
and bade me go through a doorway on the left, which led into a long 
passage, into which several other doors opened—at which I was to knock, 
or through which I was to go further, I knew not—so I stood still, look- 
ing very like a fool. Presently, a gaily-dressed officer passed along the 
passage, who, seeing my embarrassment, inquired what I wanted. To 
him i explained that I came from Baron Waggenheim, and had a 
letter to the Prince. 

To my great delight, he showed me into one of the rooms in which, 
I presume, it was at first intended I should wait, and, taking my letter 
from me, told me he should be back in a few minutes. There, of 
course, I was planted. I had nothing to do, but to stop till he returned— 
and wait I did. I heard the palace-clock chime and strike, and 
strike and chime, half-hour after half-hour and hour after hour. 
During this suspense, one or two persons belonging to the establish- 
ment opened the door of the room, and looked in; and one came in, 
and unlocked a sort of cupboard, and took out a book and went away 
—all of which proceedings I was vain enough to imagine had some 
sort of reference to my recommendation to his Highness, but I was 
mistaken ; for, after waiting nearly four hours, a servant, in a splendid 
livery, made his appearance. He began to lay a cloth for dinner, 
evidently for three persons—this looked well—I felt that the Baron’s 
letter had had its effect, and I was about to become an inmate of the 
palace at once. Here I was again in error; for, after the servant had 
taken the initiative with regard to the cloth, and the forks, and the 
spoons, one of the persons, who, in the early part of my stay had looked 
into the room, re-entered, and asked me what it was | pleased to want. 

At the moment, knowing very little of the world, and not a great 
deal of the language, I thought he meant to ask what I should like 
for dinner; but, as his manner seemed to negative any such civil invi-~ 
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tation, I told him that I had brought a letter from Baron Waggenheim 
to his Highness, and that an officer had taken it from me to the Prince. 

“ His Highness has been out these two hours,” said the man, * you 
can have no answer to-day; and this room is wanted, for the dinner of 
the equerries is waiting.” 

‘“‘Then,” said I, feeling a little of my family blood mounting, “ when 
can I see the Prince?” 

‘See his Highness!” said the man, smiling. ‘‘ Upon my word, I 
don’t know; but you had better come here to-morrow morning, or 
leave word where you are staying in town,”—town sounded well, there 
were in it but twenty-two houses besides the Goldene Sonne,—*‘ and 
you will be sent for when your presence is required.” 

I certainly had never been in a palace before, but it is quite impossible 
to describe the “ tail-between-leggishness” which I felt as I retraced 
my steps along the passages, and had to cross the hall, where were 
porters, and pages, and guards, all of whom, as I felt it, seemed to be 
saying, ‘‘ who the deuce are you?” 

When I got back to ‘‘ mine inn,” I resolved not to face the difficulty 
again; who the gentleman was with the embroidery, who had taken 
my letter, I knew not, or whether I should ever hear any more about 
it. I staid at home all day—dined as before, and was well treated— 
slept as before, and rested well; but I began to despair of success, 
when, on the third morning after breakfast, the very officer, who had 
taken my letter, appeared in the front of the ‘‘ Goldene Sonne,” on a 
snorting, pawing horse, followed by an orderly. He dismounted—I 
heard my name mentioned—I saw the melting devotion of my land- 
lady. to the embroidery, and was quite delighted when it was ushered 
into my little sitting-room. 

The object of the visit was to invite me to an audience of his High- 
ness before he went out for his accustomed ride. I had, of course, 
nothing to do but to obey the command, and accordingly proceeded to 
the palace at the appointed time; and, without any of the difficulties 
which had two days before impeded my progress, found myself in the 
presence. 

I never was more delighted in my life than with the reception his 
Highness gave me ; instead of all the pride and formality which I an- 
ticipated, I found the Prince at once graceful and gay, and infinitely 
less stiff in his manner than his menial who had ordered me out of _ the 
equerries’ dining-room. He spoke to me of the Baron, seemed perfectly 
acquainted with my family, and the circumstances connected with it, 
and was graciously pleased to inform me that my mother’s extravagance 
had completely ruined my father, and that she had excited the greatest 

disgust after his death, by an affectation of grief and respect for his 
memory, when it was notorious to every body, that she had hated and 
ridiculed him during his life, and had been the cause of all his misfortunes: 

His Highness, indeed, was so communicative that I felt my cheeks 
tingle—but that hedid not see—he, however, told me, that I had. ar- 
rived at a favourable moment, for he had an office in his household va- 
cant, which he thought might be acceptable to me—the rangership of 
his Highness’s parks. I was startled at the importance of the post, and 
was but too happy to ‘accept it with gratitude. The Baron had, it 


appears, partly in earnest and partly, I’presume, in jest, communi- 
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cated to the Prince the fact of my having a great love for natural history, 
which passion, as his Highness’s parks were famous for being stocked 
with the rarest animals of all countries and of all descriptions, would 
render the situation particularly agreeable to me, while my attainmeats 
and love of the pursuit might make me a valuable officer to his Highness. 

His Highness having signified his pleasure upon this point, referred 
me to the comptroller of the Household for all further particulars, and I 
bowed myself out. The comptroller followed me, and I went to his 
room, when I was made acquainted with the amount of my salary and 
the advantages of apartments in the palace, and a cover at one of the 
tables in the establishment. No sooner said than done—the keepers 
were sent for, and ordered to show me round the domain and explain 
the particular points to which my attention would necessarily be called. 
I fixed the next morning for the expedition and trembled at the respon- 
sibility I had incurred. 

When the morning came, I repaired to the palace, and found my sub- 
ordinates in waiting. I inquired if there was a horse ready for me; 
whereupon my subordinates smiled, as if such an animal were not ab- 
solutely necessary to my visitation, and so it turned out; his Highness’s 

rk was not much more than a mile and a half in circumference, but 
it was beautifully kept, and as [ had been previously told, adorned by 
numerous curious animals, who consorted amicably together. I felt 
that I should take a pride in maintaining it in all its beauty, and thanked 
my stars that I had found such a retreat from the cares of the world; 
moreover, as time wore on, and I began to make friends with my 
companions at the palace, I found my position growing every day more 
and more agreeable. 

His Highness very frequently would ride round the park, attended 
only by myself, and taking the Baron’s hint, I had ‘‘ read up” for my 
duty, and had already attained sufficient knowledge to please the Prince, 
and convince him that I knew something. 

Of all the objects in his collection two beautiful Spanish sheep were 
his especial favourites—never did Prince more prize animals than those 
—the Toison d'or itself would scarcely have repaired their loss, and he 
never rode in the park without going to see them, and never left them 
without talking of them for half an hour afterwards. It was, of course, 
my great object to attend to the comfort of the Spaniards, and to see 
them well tended and taken care of—and my assiduity, I had reason 
to know, was highly approved of; for at a grand birthday ball, whenI 
had the honour to be present in my handsome uniform of office, and 
not looking as ill became a Widdlezig, his Highness presented me to the 
Countess Von Friedburg, who was a very great lady at court, and who 
deigned to bestow upon me a smile of gracious approbation. En- 
couraged by these flattering testimonials of princely goodness, my as- 
siduity was doubled. The Spanish sheep had never looked so well— 
the other animals throve prodigiously, and I began to calculate, as it 
was clear I was fixed for life in my office, when I should have accumu- 
lated a sufficient sum to make my projected offer to Bertha. 

Oe dep a d hat all was right (and 

ne day I was going my rounds, seeing that all was right (and my 
duty had abouts S ghnsialote me), when jt by the side of a very 
pretty summer-house kind of pavilion, and directly at the back of a 
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thick shrub, I perceived that a large hole had been made in the wall of 
the park. It immediately struck me that it was the prelude to a rob- 
bery, and I started back with mingled surprise and delight, at having 
discovered the attempt. I instantly called as loud as I could, to one 
of the keepers whom I saw at a distance, in order to send for the stone- 
mason to build it up, and so defeat the marauders, who no doubt had 
a design upon the Spanish sheep, or some other valuables; but having 
inefiectually endeavoured to make the man hear, I was nota little sur- 
prised by seeing a little boy of what was called the town jump through 
the hole, and touching his cap give me a note; having delivered which, 
he jumped back again, and was out of sight in a moment. 

I opened the missive of course, and read, 

‘If Mr. Widdlezig wishes to keep his office, he will leave the park- 
wall as it is. 

“ A Frienp.” 

There was something striking and ominous in this brief appeal; but, as 
it was probably part of the design of the sheep-stealers, I was resolved, 
although I obeyed the injunction it contained, to watch the approach 
of the marauders, well armed; and if my suspicions were confirmed, 
make them pay a severe penalty for their intrusion. 

Accordingly I took my rifle, said nothing to any human being, but 
took up a position which commanded the aperture, and remained in the 
silence and darkness of the evening to see what would happen. 

I had not been long there, before the first object that met my eyes, 
by the light of a bright rising moon, was the beautiful Countess Von 
Friedburg attended by her maid, who proceeded to the pretty Pavilion- 
like summer-house, which I have before described. The maid then 
went to the hole in the wall, and in three minutes after, a remark- 
ably smart officer of hussars stepped through. He was attended 
by a servant, who, as far as I could see, amused himself while 
his master was enjoying a little rational conversation with the Coun- 
tess in the summer-house, by flirting with the Soubrette. 

Seeing this, I let down the cock of my rifle, and stole away towards 
the palace, resolved never to meddle with the hole in the wall again. 
‘‘Those who have made it may mend it,” said I, “I am deucedly 
obliged to my unknown friend who gave me the hint.” 

But such was the slippery state of my footing at court, and such the 
ill-fortune that seemed to pursue me, when I was taking the most pru- 
dential course, that I was baffled and beaten even here, I went to sleep 
—perhaps I dreamed of the Countess de Friedburg—but of whatever I 
did dream, I did not dream of an infernal wolf which had been prowling 
about the neighbourhood, and which on that very night, of all others, 
made his way through the aperture, walked into the park, and as the 
deuce would have it, met on his first entrée the two Spanish sheep, which 
were taking a quiet walk, just as if one had been a Countess and the 
other a Hussar. The result of which rencontre was, that the wolf who 
had never tasted Spanish mutton, made no bones of demolishing them 
both, and subsequently retiring through the aforesaid hole in the 
wall without the least let or hindrance. 

Oh! such a storm as the morning produced—such a rage as the 
Prince was in, when the Spanish shcep were missing !—How could it have 
happened—what caused it—did a wolf come in, or did the sheep 
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get out? Alas! there was evidence enough on the spot where the san- 
guinary deed was done to prove the fact. 

Summary proceedings were taken against me; of course I dare not 
even hint at my reason for leaving the wall as I found it. I was 
charged with negligence, with carelessness, and with wilful misconduct, 
all in various ways, and amongst the most violent of my opponents was 
the Countess herself—this I thought hard; .but I have reason to think 
that I was not altogether unseen when I quitted my hiding-place—She 
knew that I would suffer myself to be sacrificed, rather than betray her, 
and therefore she pressed the matter against me in order to get rid of a 
witness of her indiscretion. This added fuel to the flame which raged 
in the Prince’s breast about his two diabolical Spanish sheep, and the 
result was, that I was not only dismissed from my office, but actually 
sent to the prison of the principality. 

What ticklish places, courts are, and how little did I one week before, 
think what was going to happen to me! 

It will scarcely be believed that I was confined in this prison, in a 
room about ten feet square, a bundle of a straw for a bed, one chair 
without a back, and a three-legged table (one leg absent without leave), 
being all its furniture, for three weeks; at the end of which period it 
happening to be the anniversary of the Prince’s birth I was discharged, 
at the intercession I was told, of the Countess Von Friedburg, on con- 
dition that I quitted in three days his Highness’s territory, which I 
could have walked across, in as many hours, This last mark of his 
Highness’s lenity was extremely gratifying, and I did not stop to avail 
myself of his gracious permission to remove from them, one hour after I 
was liberated. 

What was to be done ?—I was again upon the world— my only friend 
was the Baron Waggenheim—Him I had offended by my disbelief in 
ghosts and goblins; or rather his miners. Well, but surely, thought I, if 
I do not presume to meddle with the mines, or even show myself to 
the workmen, I may go to the house—to the house of one who has 
behaved so kindly, so generously, so liberally to me, and explain to 
him the cause of the total failure of all his kind exertions in my behalf. 
Besides, if it be necessary to believe in ghosts, I have no particular 
objection to become credulous to a sufficient extent to secure me his 
protection and support. 

Accordingly I resolved to return to the Baron; he could but send me 
away again; and so, having now every reason for husbanding my re- 
sources, I mean what money I had in hand, I resolved to walk back, 
and having disposed of my trunk and other superfluities, I packed into 
a kind of small wallet the change of linen that I might require on my 
journey, and accordingly started from the Principality as poor as when 
I entered it. 

I made four days journey on my return, and when I again approached 
the house of my kind but superstitious friend, I felt I can scarcely say 
how; my sensations towards the Baron I could hardly define, but as I 
drew nearer and nearer to the domain, a thousand thoughts flashed into 
my mind, and all that the Prince, in the plenitude of his gracious conde- 
scension, had told me about my poor mother came full into my memory. 

In thoughts naturally arising from such subjects I was deeply in- 
volved, and scarcely knew which path I was taking, when I suddenly 
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heard a cry of distress in the thicket on my right hand; I did not know 
what it might be, but I knew I was a child of fortune, and that every 
turn of my life turned upon some sudden impulse; so armed, with 
nothing but the stick which served me as a support during my pedestrian 
tour, I dashed in amongst the underwood, and scrambling into: an open 
space, which was near the centre of the copse, beheld the Baron, Wag- 
genheim on the ground, weltering in his blood; while two assassins, armed 
with rifles and a dagger each, were on the point of achieving his murder. 

I lost not an instant in flying upon them with my stick, and. imme- 
diately disarmed the bigger one of the two, who took to his heels and 
fled as fast as he could; the other showed fight, and levelled his piece 
at me, but I struck it upwards, and by still greater good fortune it 
missed fire, whereupon he followed the example of his companion. The 
reader may perhaps anticipate who the villains were. They were the 
two sons of the wretched woman who had driven me away, instigated by 
their mother to destroy the Baron, who had begun to evince his disgust at 
her conduct, and had excited in her bosom the most implacable hatred. 

Having driven off the miscreants I returned to the unfortunate Wag- 
genheim, who was desperately wounded. He knew me, and said, raising 
himself with difficulty from the ground, ‘‘ You have saved my life ;—I 
never ceased repenting the day, on which, at the instigation of others, I 
drove you from me; but 1 am happy I see you again before I die.” 

I found that no time was to be lost. I lifted the Baron on my 
shoulders, and with great effort and exertion got him to the house, 
where I had him laid on his bed ; Caroline being suffused in tears and ex- 
ceedingly hysterical. I, however, under all the circumstances, took the 
liberty to order her to. be shut up in one of the cellars; being quite 
conscious that the unfortunate orphans would not have been engaged 
in their murderous business without her privity and concurrence. 

I then sent off one of the servants for a surgeon, and gave the alarm 
to a body of dependents about the place, to search for the assassins, 
who to my great pleasure were so exceedingly silly or infatuated as to 
attempt to regain the house unobserved: this pleasure was greatly en- 
hanced by seeing them soon after marched into the court-yard pinioned. 
I do not mean to describe the feelings I enjoyed when I beheld them 
kicked, cuffed, and spit upon by all the servants who had flocked to 
see them. The poor ad confessed that they were set on by their 
mother, who, tired out by the length of the Baron's life, had secured a 
vast sum in gold and other valuables in a chest, with which, the moment 
the master of the house could be got rid of, she intended to return to 
her native town. 

In the sequel, Caroline was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, 
as were the young gentlemen, in different jails, the Baron himself having 
for natural reasons, interceded to save their lives. 

The poor Baron, in spite of every exertion, sank rapidly. The active 
surgeon and the pious clergyman were unremitting in their attentions ; 
but all the efforts of the faculty were vain, and about eleven o'clock at 
night, the Baron, rallying his spirits a little, desired that I might be 
left alone with him—his wishes were of course obeyed. 

I sat myself on the side of his bed ; when, laying his hand on mine, 
he said, 

“I cannot — must not quit this world, without opening my mind 
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to you, since it has pleased Providence to place you here—if repent- 
anee can avail me at this moment. I do repent—but—the husband 
of your mother—you will anticipate me—I was young—thoughtless— 
so was she—all his seeming friends deceived him—forgive me—yYou ARE 
MY son !” 

I threw myself into his arms and felt myself pressed to his bosom 
—we both wept—bitterly. Soon after this trying scene he sent fora 
lawyer, and by his will declared me inheritor of all his estates and 
property. a , 

It was the last act of his life. And when the Te dawned, I 
found myself the possessor of extensive estates, and a large sum of 
money. 

Having paid every attention and respect to the Baron’s memory, and 
attended his funeral, which was conducted in a suitable manner, I re- 
solved upon instantly putting into execution the often thought of, and 
as often defeated design of writing to my old friend Von Doddle, and 
proposing myself for the gentle Bertha, without whom I was convinced 
I never could be happy ; and accordingly sat down and poured forth my 
sentiments towards her in the most ardent language, imploring her hand, 
and announcing my determination to go to Naples to receive it, and'my 
offer was accepted. Little did I then think that events had occurred to 
render such a proceeding on my part useless. 

How rendered useless soon shall be imparted; but never shall I be 
able to impart my feelings of astonishment when, as I was crossing the 
hall of my Chateau for the very purpose of sealing and despatching my 
missive, | beheld at the door three persons, whose sudden and unex- 
pected appearance there, for the instant, served as a practical reproach 
to me for professing a disbelief in ghosts and spectres. I started back— 
rubbed my eyes—looked again—and saw before me alive and well, my 
exemplary tutor, Mr. Von Doddle himself, and at his side the beautiful 
blushing Bertha. In the third person, although much altered, I recog- 
nised Fritz, my late father’s faithful servant, who used to be sent annually 
to see me, and bring me such small supplies from home as I might want. 

I cannot attempt to describe the scene ; it seemed like magic—that at 
such a distance from home, and at such a moment as this, the people I 
most desired on earth to see, should be under my own roof !—but it was 
truth—all plain truth. 

My excellent Pastor described in the most affectionate terms his re- 
gret and despair at my loss; in which, added the good old man, “ this 
dear girl most cordially joined. Every measure was adopted, every 
course pursued, for your restoration to home, but—asI now know—in vain ; 
and when the honest Fritz arrived as usual to pay his annual visit, and 
found you gone, he resolved never to return without you, and so changed 
the service of your late parent for mine.” 

“« And our dear friend - 

“ Ah !” interrupted my Tutor, “‘ my poor dear wife is gone to a better 
world! Since her death, our house has not been the same place as it 
was before. Every hour—every object—reminded us of our privation ; 
and these circumstances, added to the persevering—I me say per- 
secuting, attentions of a Neapolitan nobleman to Bertha, determined 
me to accept an invitation, of many years’ standing, to visit my brother, 
Joseph Von Doddle, who is, as you may remember, a wealthy and re- 
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spectable magistrate, resident in Brunswick; and with that purpose I 
sold off all my property in Naples, and have undertaken a long journey. 
We have travelled by short stages; for so as we were varying the scene, 
our object was answered. We staid at Constance nearly a month; and 
having last night reached the inn in the valley here, to our astonishment 
we heard the history of the death of Baron Waggenheim, whom I so well 
remember, and the more extraordinary account of your being here, and 
the successor to his property. That,” added Von Doddle, giving his 
old head a significant shake, “‘ is no more than it ought to be.” 

Fritz, who was standing behind his chair, drew his hand across his 
mouth, and made a kind of snuffling noise with his nose ; and Bertha 
looked at me as affectionately as ever. I caught her hand—she did not 
draw it back—she had resisted and rejected the attentions of a Neapolitan 
nobleman—her heart was, perhaps, still mine, 

‘* Excellent man,” said I to the pastor, ‘‘ you have heard at your inn 
the details of what has occurred here. You find me in possession of for- 
tune and estates. Now, to prove to you what was the chief object of my 
hopes and ambition under the great change in my circumstances and 
position, read that letter.” 

Saying which, I placed before him the epistle I had just finished, the 
contents of which are already known. I entered into a faltering conver- 
sation with Bertha, who had, in growing up, fully justified the expecta- 
tions her earlier beauty had excited; but neither of us could talk. I 
knew, and she, I think, guessed the contents of the paper. I watched 
the old man’s countenance as he read it, and saw in its expression his 
delight at its purport. Having finished it, he said, nearly overcome 
by emotion, 

“* Bertha, my beloved, this letter, although addressed to me, concerns 
you—-read it”—and here his eyes filled with tears; ‘‘ read it, my child, 
and answer it;”. and, throwing the letter towards his daughter, his 
head fell upon his hands, and he sobbed convulsively. 

Bertha, trembling like a leaf, took it up—my eyes were riveted 
on her, when, to my surprise, Fritz, who had been standing be- 
hind the pastor’s chair, and had taken the privilege of an old servant 
(half worn into a friend), by reading every syllable of it, started for- 
ward, and, grasping the fair hand of his young mistress, threw himself 
upon his knees, and, bursting into tears, said to her, 

‘* Miss Bertha, I know it all—I know what it’s about—that noble 
— man wants to make you Baroness Widdlezig. Now—I know 

ow you have talked of him, thought of him, praised him, and lamented 
him while absent—don’t—don't be shy—don’t break his heart.” 

I confess I was a good deal startled by the homeliness of Fritz’s 
earnest appeal in my behalf; but I knew how to appreciate his warmth 
and energy, which even broke through the rules of decorum, and, 
moreover, substantiated the fact that he had been peeping, The 
abruptness, however, proved neither ill-timed nor misplaced, for it 
afforded Bertha an opportunity of expressing her consent to my proposal 
in the quickest and simplest manner. 

“Good Fritz,”said the dear creature, affecting composure and placidity, 
** do not agitate yourself—-whatever my father wishes, thaé will I do.” 

I answered that I thought the acceptance was couched in rather 

cold terms—but it was an answer to a servant, and it was an acceptance. 
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‘“‘ Then,” said I, “ Iam the happiest of men.” At these words J 
clasped the dear girl to my heart, and was delighted to perceive that 
Fritz, who was evidently a clever negotiator, nudged Mr. Von Doddle 
by the sleeve, and led him out of the room to catch the fresh air, which 
his friendly servant seemed to think necessary for his recovery from 
his fit of agitation. 

Bertha and I were then left alone—and in ten minutes I discovered that 
I had been during my absence the sole object of her affections, and that 
other offers, besides the Neapolitan nobleman, had been rejected for my 
sake. 

Things having arrived at this point, there was but one more move to 
make; and accordingly, having written to summon Mr. Von Doddle, of 
Brunswick, to be present at the ceremony, all due preparations were 
made for our marriage, which was celebrated in about three weeks after 
the arrival of my beautiful bride. 

The whole Chateau assumed a new appearance. The miners theme 
selves joined in our gaieties, and some of them confessed to me their en- 
tire belief, that although prejudice ran strongly in favour of goblins, they 
believed that the worst demon that ever existed there, was the house- 
keeper Caroline, who is, for all I know, to this moment beating hemp 
and picking oakum in one of the Houses of Correction, much famed for 
its exceedingly wholesome dietary. 

Upon this history—which, however, I have been most unwillingly 
forced considerably to abridge—I mean as regards a number of minor 
incidents, all conducing to the same point—the erudite Dr. Zlippzlopp 
greatly relies for the soundness of his doctrine touching small things and 
great. If Widdlezig’s mother had not been devoted to her dog, Wid- 
dlezig would not have been left at Naples to be brought up by Mr. and 
Mrs. Von Doddle; if Mr. and Mrs. Von Doddle had not had a daughter 
fond of zoology, Widdlezig would not, in his anxiety to please her, and 
fill her little museum, have hunted the beautiful butterfly; if he had 
not hunted the beautiful butterfly, he would not have been snapped up 
by the robbers and immured in a cave; if, when he got out of the cave, 
he had followed his nose instead of sitting down upon a stone, he 
would not have fallen in with Whango Jang and the wild beasts; if the 
tiger belonging to Whango Jang had not eaten up a little boy two days 
before, Whango Jang would not have wanted him ; if the Porcupine had 
not died, and the natural history of animals become the subject of con- 
versation between Widdlezig and the black man, Widdlezig would 
not have killed the Ostrich; if Widdlezig had not killed the Ostrich, 
the black man never would have flogged Widdlezig; if the black man 
had not flogged Widdlezig, he would not have run away from him; 
and if it had not thundered and lightened in the forest when he did run 
away from him, he would not have run for shelter into the cottage by 
the road-side. If he had not run for shelter into the sopings by the 
road-side, he would not have seen the Baron Waggenheim; if he had 
not seen the Baron Waggenheim, he never would have seen his house, 
or been made an officer of the mines; if he had never been made an 
officer of the mines, he never would have excited the jealousy of the 
Housekeeper Caroline and her two boys; if he had never excited the 
jealousy of Caroline and her two boys, she never would have got him 
turned out of the mines; if he never had been turned out of the mines, 


















28 The Polar Star. 
he never would have become Ranger of the = of Prince Felderstein ; 


if he had never been Ranger of the park of Prince Felderstein, the hole 
in the park-wall would have been mended, and. the wolf would not 
have eaten up the Spanish sheep ; if the Spanish sheep had not been 
eaten up, Widdlezig would not have been sent to prison ;_ and if he had 
not been sent to prison, and liberated only on the Prince’s birthday, he 
would not have thought of returning to Waggenheim; and if he had 
not thought of returning to Waggenheim, he would not have 

the thicket, in which the assassins were murdering the Baron, at the 
precise moment to save him. If he had not been there, at the precise 
moment to save him, he never would have known of his relationship to 
him; and if he had never known of that relationship, he of course 
would never have succeeded to his property; and if he had not suc- 
ceeded to his property, he would not have been residing on it at the 
time when Von Doddle and his daughter were passing through the 
country towards Brunswick. 

“‘ Hence,” says Dr. Zlippzlopp, ‘‘ we perceive that all the events here 
recorded of the life of Widdlezig, with many others (which, as I have 
already said, I have been compelled to omit), arose from nothing more 
nor less, than the affection of a rine Lapy for a POODLE DoG.” 








THE POLAR STAR. 


This star sinks below the horizon in certain latitudes. I watched it sink lower and 
lower every night, till at last it disappeared. 


A star has left the kindling sky— 
A lovely northern light— 

How many planets are on high, 
But that has left the night. 


I miss its bright familiar face, 
It was a friend to me, 

Associate with my native place, 
And those beyond the sea. 


It rose upon our English sky, 
Shone o’er our English land, 

And brought back many a loving eye, 
And many a gentle hand, 


It seemed to answer to my thought, 
It called the past to mind, 

And with its welcome presence broughit 
All I had left behind. 
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The Polar Star, 


The voyage it lights no longer, ends 
Soon on a foreign shore ; 

How can I but recall the friends, 
Who T may see no more ? 


Fresh from the pain it was to part— 
How could I bear the pain? 

Yet strong the omen in my heart 
That says—We meet again, 


Meet with a deeper, dearer love, 
For absence shows the worth 
Of all from which we then remove, 

Friends, home, and native earth. 


Thou lovely polar star, mine eyes 
Still turned the first on thee, 

Till I have felt a sad surprise 
That none looked up with me. 


But thou hast sunk below the wave, 
Thy radiant place unknown ; 

I seem to stand beside a grave, 
And stand by it alone. 


Farewell !—ah, would to me were given 
A power upon thy light, 

What words upon our English heaven 
Thy loving rays should write! 


Kind messages of love and hope 
Upon thy rays should be ; 

Thy shining orbit would have scope 
Scarcely enough for me. 


Oh, fancy vain as it is fond, 
And little needed too, 
My friends! “I need not look beyond 
My heart to look for you! 
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NIGHT AT SEA. 


Tue lovely purple of the noon’s bestowing 

Has vanished from the waters, where it flung 
A royal colour, such as gems are throwing 

Tyrian or regal garniture among. 
’Tis night, and overhead the sky is gleaming, 

Thro’ the slight vapour trembles each dim star ; 
I turn away—my heart is sadly dreaming 

Of scenes they do not light, of scenes afar. 

My friends, my absent friends ! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you ? 


By each dark wave around the vessel sweeping, 

Farther am I from old dear friends removed, 
Till the lone vigil that I now am keeping, 

I did not know how much you were beloved. 
How maiy acts of kindness little heeded, 

Kind looks, kind words, rise half reproachful now ! 
Hurried and anxious, my vexed life has speeded, 

And memory wears a soft accusing brow. 

My friends, my absent friends! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you ? 


The very stars are strangers, as I catch them 

Athwart the shadowy sails that swell above ; 
I cannot hope that other eyes will watch them 

At the same moment with a mutual love. 
They shine not there, as here they now are shining, 

The very hours are changed.—Ah, do ye sleep ? 
O’er each home pillow, midnight is declining, 

May some kind dream at least my image keep! 

My friends, my absent friends ! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you ? 


Yesterday has a charm, to-day could never 

Fling o’er the mind, which knows not till it parts 
How it turns back with tenderest endeavour 

To fix the past within the heart of hearts. 
Absence is full of memory, it teaches 

The value of all old familiar things ; 
The strengthener of affection, while it reaches 

O’er the dark parting, with an angel’s wings. 

My friends, my absent friends! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you? 











Wight at Sea. 


The world with one vast element omitted— 

Man’s own especial element, the earth, 
Yet, o’er the waters is his rule transmitted 

By that great knowledge whence has power its birth. 
How oft on some strange loveliness while gazing 

Have I wished for you,—beautiful as new, 
The purple waves like some wild army raising 

Their snowy banners as the ship cuts thro’, 

My friends, my absent friends ! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you? 


Bearing upon its wing the hues of morning, 

Up springs the flying fish, like life’s false joy, 
Which of the sunshine asks that frail adorning 

Whose very light is fated to destroy. 
Ah, so doth genius on its rainbow pinion, 

Spring from the depths of an unkindly world ; 
So spring sweet fancies from the heart’s dominion,— 

Too soon in death the scorched up wing is furled. 

My friends, my absent friends ! 
Whate’er I see is linked with thoughts of you. 


No life is in the air, but in the waters 

Are creatures, huge and terrible and strong, 
The sword-fish and the shark pursue their slaughters, 

War universal reigns these depths along. 
Like some new island on the ocean springing, 

Floats on the surface some gigantic whale, 
From its vast head a silver fountain flinging 

Bright as the fountain in a fairy tale. 

My friends, my absent friends ! 
I read such fairy legends while with you. 


Light is amid the gloomy canvass spreading, 

The moon is whitening the dusky sails, 
From the thick bank of clouds she masters, shedding 

The softest influence that o’er night prevails. 
Pale is she like a young queen pale with splendour, 

Hunted with passionate thouglits too fond, too deep, 
The very glory that she wears is tender, 

The eyes that watch her beauty fain would weep. 

My friends, my absent friends! 
. Do you think of me, as I think of you? 


Sunshine is ever cheerful, when the morning 
Wakens the world with cloud-dispelling eyes ; 

The spirits mount to glad endeavour, scorning 

What toil upon a path so sunny lies, 
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Night at Sea. 





Sunshine and hope are comrades, and their weather 
Calls into life the energies of earth ; 
But memory and moonlight go together, 
Reflected in the light that either brings. 
My friends, my absent friends ! 
Do you think of me then? I think of you. 


The busy deck is hushed, no sounds are waking 

But the watch pacing silently and slow ; 
The waves against the sides incessant breaking, 

And rope and canvass swaying to and fro, 
The topmast sail seems some dim pinacle 

Cresting a shadowy tower amid the air ; 
While red and fitful gleams come from the binacle, 

The only light on board to guide us—where ? 

My friends, my absent friends ! 
Far from my native land, and far from you. 


On one side of the ship the moonbeams shimmer 
Inluminous vibration sweeps the sea, 

But where the shadow falls, a strange pale glimmer 

Seems glow-worm like amid the waves to be. 

All that the spirit keeps of thought and feeling, 

Takes visionary hues from such an hour ; 
But while some fantasy is o’er me stealing, 

I start, remembrance has a keener power. 

My friends, my absent friends, 
From the fair dream I start to think of you ! 


A dusk line in the moonlight I discover, 
What all day long vainly I sought to catch ; 
Or is it but the varying clouds that hover 
Thick in the air, to mock the eyes that watch ? 
No! well the sailor knows each speck appearing. 
Upon the tossing waves, the far-off strand 
To that dusk line our eager ship is steering. 
Her voyage done—to-morrow we shall land. 
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LETTERS FROM IRELAND.—NO., VI# 
IN THE SUMMER AND AUTUMN oF 1837, 


By Jonn Canye, Esa. 


Tu evening party in the cottage of Glena, of the lovers of the 
picturesque, was more brief and silent than one to which I was invited 
the following week: the deep beauty and solitude of the spot, the 
murmur of the waters on the shore, and the moan of the wind among 
the trees—how different from the sounds beneath the rude rafters of 
Father , one of the cleverest and gayest priests in Ireland. 

This gentleman, eminent for his intellectual and social qualities, gave 
an entertainment on an unusual scale, in honour of the success of an 
intimate friend. As he resided in the country, and had no room large 
enough for the occasion, a spacious barn was chosen, in which several 
long tables were so arranged as to contain all the guests, amounting to 
a hundred and ten. It was a brilliant autumnal evening, which was 
fortunate ; for if a dark and cloudy one, it would not have been easy for 
the long rows of guests to distinguish each other's faces. There was a 
sprinkling of ladies, ‘‘ few and far between ;”’ many a squire of high and 
low degree; rich and poor; the ancient of descent and the no descent at 
all; the Catholic and Protestant, were blended together. The dying 
light but rendered the confusion of people the more wild and amusing. 
This last lustre from a crimson sky is a Juxurious appendage ; it gave an 
absolute sublimity to the brethren of Mont Meillerie, as it fell on their 
pale faces while singing the Gregorian chant; but here, glancing 
through the open windows of the barn, it faintly tinged hard, unro- 
mantic, and often handsome faces, of mighty hunters of fox and steeple, 
of many a squire from hill and mountain, and priests from their solitary 
places, who not often sat at so prodigal atable. There were hams and 
turkeys almost without number, and many a solid joint between, and 
ale, and whiskey, and wine, the last not for every one. There were five 
harpers who sat beside the wall, whose forms, as the light waned, by 
degrees became indistinct ; and the airs they played, mournful or merry, 
seemed to come forth from ‘‘ viewless hands,” as harp answered to harp. 

After some dancing, the ladies departed. There were few of the 
party who could compete with the host in powers of conversation, As 
the glass circulated, gently at first, his sallies of wit and fancy, and 
his hearty laugh, could be distinctly heard. Fond of study, yet light- 
hearted—as much at home with old manuscripts and tomes, as at 
another’s or his own festive board—in his memory of past, or his funny 
tale of present times, he was the life of the party. ut no man could 
long be the life of such a host, especially when the candles lit the 
scene, and dimly glared on the wall and rafters of the barn, and toddy 
of the finest old malt whiskey lent its inspiration : then there were loud 
and mingled sounds. The night fell softly over the barn and its joyous 

ple; the moon gave its delicious light to their midnight and morning 
ours, unhonoured, save by a few dreaming spirits, who loved the ro- 
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mantic even in a barn. Many an excellent Irish story was told, and 
this was the richest excitement of the night, for there were two or threo 
capital raconteurs present, and many a song was sung, and the hours 
fled so fast, that when morning fairly broke through the windows, 
and fought with the pale moonlight, the guests hardly seemed to 
know how it came there. It was time to depart long ere this: their 
Reverences, of whom there were several, remained till the company broke 
up at four o’clock. Fortunately for the inexperienced, most of whom 
were young men, there was a hayloft above in one end of the barn; and 
as the night waned, and one and then another sank at intervals on the 
floor, he was taken up by some strong man of the hills, and canted 
into the loft among the hay to sleep in peace; and as Father ——, the 
host, saw one after the other thus disappearing, he cast after each 
a look of sympathy and pity, and said, “ Poor boy! and is he gone 
so soon?” All were not minded to depart, however, even at four 
o’clock ; sixteen remained behind, having discovered, to their great joy, 
two large pitchers of whiskey-toddy untouched in a corner of the barn. 
They sat down, the remnant of the host, and, with a triumphant feeling, 
drank in the sunrise. It was, toa stranger, a characteristic scene, full 
of national and individual traits. 

This barn was not in a desolate spot: to issue from its roof on such 
a pass as Dunloh as the day was breaking, would have been more in 
keeping with such a night than the belt of fine old trees, the cottages, 
and the gray castle beyond, It waa dull day when we entered Dunloh ; 
there is something peculiarly impressive in a mountain-pass like this,—a 
thing apart, like some great sepulchre in the wilderness, hushed from the 
blast by night and the heat by day. Its gloomy bosom is rich in little 
solitary places, around which the mists fell down the heights, and passed 
as wildly away: there is a chain of small lakes, some of which are 
very deep; one is in a green dell, shaded by the mountain above; 
its waters have ever a deadly hue. Near its outlet is a neat cot- 
tage, from which issued a handsome young woman, and besought us to 
rest awhile, and taste her goats’ milk and whiskey; her home was 
carefully kept in this wild, of which she looked like the guardian spirit ; 
her fine tall figure neatly attired, and the tones of her voice, the first 
sounds that broke the a Marae very sweet. 

The castle of Dunloh, the remnant of an ancient fortress, stands on 
the summit of a smail hill; it suffered considerably in the wars of the 
Earl of Desmond, during the reigns of Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth. 
When the forces of the Parliament came into this part, the castle was 
again attacked ;—the only part of the edifice now standing is a square 
tower; this has been converted into a dwelling-house, of great comfort 
as well as solitude: the floors are of a beautiful yew, the battlements 
command a noble prospect of the lower lake, and of the windings of 
the river Laune. 

At the termination of the pass there is a rugged descent into the 
Comme Dove, or “ dark vale;” the walk up which, not often taken, is 
an indelible one ; wide and treeless, watered by a full and clear river, 
it has not a hamlet and scarcely a cabin; yet + ath are many deserted 
homes. Luxuriantly green, no shepherd and his flock were on its pas- 
tures, no hunter’s cry was heard on its wilds. Enclosed on every side 
by the loftiest mountains in Ireland, their cliffs riven and bare, their 
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lower slopes covered with grass ‘and shrubs, there is in this valley a 
beatity so melancholy and desolate, that it soon becomes dear to the 
feelings. ‘Towards the upper extremity is a wild lake, full of fish, and 
there are several lesser lakes throughout the vale ;—in some are little isles 
with shrubs on their surface. Alone, yet it is impossible to feel com- 
panionless in the Comme Dove, the spirit seems to borrow wings from 
the solemn scenery, and to call up the past and the future at its will: 
many a bitter, many an exquisite memory—many an angel hope. And 
the tombs of the long and the freshly-lost, rise in the wild, and our tears 
fall again, while the iron enters into the soul. Yet, is it not beautiful to 
feel, that in the pasting away of our loves and trusts, the love of Nature 
passes not with them? that the valley, the mountain, the lake, give 
us as keen a pleasure as in years long past, when they first led our 
steps away? Time has no pores over this enthusiasm—* it dieth not :” 
even when every face is cold, and every voice is still, of our faded life, 
and our “ chariot-wheels drive heavily,” it will bear us yet to immortal 
scenes, to the ruin, the wilderness, and shore! 

This vale opens on the upper lake, and the cottage of Lord Brandon, 
shrouded amidst the foliage of its old trees; a gloomy retreat, and far 
inferior in situation to that of the Rev. Mr. Hyde, in a glen on the bank 
of a river, that falls not far distant into the lake. This stream is navi- 
gable for boats, and has a fine waterfall, in the vicinity of which is the 
cottage. A more delicious home ot the summer and autumn can- 
not be, to the sportsman, the angler, the literary, or the melancholy man. 
Enclosed within the circle of its own secluded grounds, the lake, its isles 
and mountains in front; screened from the storm by its position, its 
resident may be sure that earth has no retreat more delightful than his 
lodge in this wilderness of beauty. Behind, is the fine form of the 
mountain of Cromiglaun, its sides and base covered with wood. In 
such a seclusion, the wanderer would willingly halt for a while; perhaps 
he recalls the hospitable times of old, when an Irish country-gentleman 
insisted on every traveller making his house his home, as long as he 
pleased. The last of this race, who long lived in the interior of Cork 
county, near Mill-street, and died there a few years since, was a gen- 
tleman who was head of the ancient family of O’Leary, and took pride 
in being one of the last of his countrymen, who maintained the ancient 
hospitable style of living. He was known only by the name of O'Leary ; 
he lived in a small house, the lower part consisting of little more than a 
parlour and kitchen, the former of which, properly supplied with every 
article of good cheer, was open to every guest, and at every season, 
and what is more surprising, this profusion was accompanied with per- 
fect cleanliness and decorum. [lis cellar, well stocked with good 
liquors, never knew the protection of a lock and key; for, as he said 
himself, nobody had any occasion to steal what any one might have for 
asking. It derived security, however, from other causes; from deference 
to his sway, and respect for his person, both of which were universally 
felt and acknowledged, within the circle of his influence. The appear- 
ance of O’Leary, who was a justice of the peace, was always sufficient 
to maintain order in fairs and meetings, or to er any spirit of dis- 
turbance, without the aid of soldier or constable. He wasa very athletic 
man, and always carried a long pole, of which the unruly knew him to 
be no churl; to these qualities, — added an inexhaustible fund 
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of original humour and cheerfulness, and being very fond of the bottle 
himself, it was impossible for his acquaintances or guests to be Tong’ in 
his company sad or sober. neg 

The upper lake has the sublimity which is wanting in the others ; 
even its narrow confines do not diminish this; it is a splendid solitude, 
tihat seems to gird you round about, yet you never feel weary im it’ 
its very isles look lonely: the ruined castle or monastery would become 
their cliffs better than the rich woods; the joyous spirit of the lower 
lake is not here; there are no voices in the air, no hamlet“on 
shore ; it is a place for sweet and solemn music, rather than’ the wild 
breaks of the bugle, and the crashing sounds of the paterara, which 
are more the annoyances than the harmonies of Killarney. 

The passage down the channel to the Eagle’s Nest is very beautiful, 
winding among rocks and little isles, with many a precipice behind ; 
glens at intervals, dark with woods, from which flashes a mountain 
stream, The guardians of Dinas and Innisfallen, may, in their island 
homes, match Crusoe’s in his Juan Fernandez; it was easy to see, that 
they had little sympathy with their deep retreat : as Defoe’s exile ob- 
serves, ‘* how strange a chequer-work is the mind of man! I surveyed 
with a secret kind of pleasure this delicious place, its groves of orange, 
lemon, and other fruit and forest trees, melons upon the ground, grapes 
upon the trees; it was all my own, my only affliction was, I was alone, 
condemned to what I call a silent life, I felt this in the most lively man- 
ner imaginable.” 

No Fernandez could surpass the glory of the groves of arbutus, holly, 
mountain-ash, sweet chestnut, and other trees, which cover the shores 
of the passage to Turk lake: the air is heavy with their beauty. A 
comparison between the lakes of Killarney and those of Westmoreland 
would seem to be superfluous. In passing from the one to the other, 
the eye is withered by the comparative nakedness of the scenery, and 
longs to behold again the loved groves and onmnenint isles, and ever- 
changing scenes of the Irish waters. It is strange how deep is the 
impression of pleasure and attachment left by these lakes, even by those 
who have seen the most celebrated in Europe and the East. 

The ascent of Mangerton was pleasant on foot, the weather being 
lovely, and not the faintest menace of rain: it was no peaceful pilgrim- 
age, for we had soon many attendants, mostly women, each with her jug 
of fresh goat’s milk in her hand, and a few with whiskey, for our refresh- 
ment. Entreaty, remonstrance, assurance that we would go on our 
way without them, were of no avail: the din was wild of their eager 
voices. ‘* Sure his honour will be glad of the milk, and a drop o’ the 
whiskey on the top of the mountain; and the walk’s pleasant also.” 
‘** And isn’t the view iligant ?” And another,—‘ would just go for com- 
pany to the lady that was so lonely.” 

The bosom of this broad mountain contains some remarkable places ; 
—the dark and cold lake of the Devil’s Punchbowl, in its deep 
hollow; on its shores, are the London-pride, which in England is‘a 
garden-flower, the fir and heath mosses, the hart’s tongue and the fern. 
The descent to the ‘“‘ Glen of the Horse,” just beneath the summit, is 
precipitous and ainful, but well worth the trouble. It has two small 
and melancholy lakes, and its wild pasture feeds a few sheep and goats 
during the summer, It isa desolate dell, a very prison of nature, By 
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the side of its black waters, or in the dismal shade of its caverns, the 
prophet of old might have chosen to dwell, ere he uttered his sad 
message. 

_Am,these caves in the rocks, there are dwellers during part of the 
year, who are employed in tending the few cattle on the pasture. The 
view from the mouth of this glen over the mountains and O’Donohue’s 
country is wild and dreary. e ruined tower of the castle of this an- 
cient chieftain still stands in the waste. The descent hence leads to 
Loch, Kittane, two miles long and one broad, in the Glan Flesk moun- 
tain, a fine and desert sheet of water; two or three cottages on its shores, 
with their little patches of green, scarcely relieve its lifelessness, which 
is an impressive contrast to the gay and peopled banks of the Lower 
lake, from which it is but two miles distant. Cloghereen was welcome 
at, the close of day, and yet more welcome to find beneath its roof 
those known in far other scenes. How wildly do they that are given to 
wandering. and change meet where ee never dreamed of. 

_My old companion, the celebrated Mr. Wolff, lately met in the deserts 
of Arabia three persons who were made captives with us by the Bedouins 
fifteen years ago, and he met them on the very scene of that occurrence. 

In the city of Cork, lately died the relict of one who had known better 
days, and whose native hamlet on the wild shore was familiar to us. 
The only child of his parents ; he dwelt in a cottage on the storm-beat 
coast of Cornwall; mining was his employment,—-often in the sides of 
the precipices, and under the bed of the waves. In one of the visits of 
the celebrated Wesley, the miner was so moved by his addresses, and 
afterwards by his kind counsel, that he reflected deeply, read the works 

ut into his hand, which awoke the mind that had slept, that was hence- 
forth destined to a remarkable career. He was called out at length to 
bea minister by Wesley, with whom he had become a favourite. Hand- 
some in his person, persuasive in his address, he married a wealthy 
widow, and sat beneath the shade of his own groves, and looked on 
his lands, his houses, and many servants. 

This was a startling transition. Three years ago, the winds of the 
Atlantic howled around and through his poor home; his fare and dress 
were rude; pretensions he had none; hope might visit his dreams, but 
could never soar to such a reality as was now his. His wife dearly 
loved, and in a few years died, blessing him. The blighting of a 
first love may be a bitter thing, but the loss of a first wife is far more 
bitter, for memory is crowded with the lost mercies and fellowship of 
many, many years; and can there be a second destiny so bright? 

It was the ruin of Trembath, for such was his name; the circle of his 
guests and acquaintance increased, for his bosom sin was vanity, and a 
constant thirst for shining in company; he was often successful, as he 
had a quick fancy and flow of words, and his wines and dinners were 
excellent. After afew years he went to Ireland, and in Cork fell in 
love with a young and beautiful Roman Catholic, who married him, for 
he had ample possessions, and was Lyme ee The result of this match, 
as the warning voice of his first and still faithful friends predicted, was 
misery,, She bore himason: what had he more to desire? His com- 
pany was courted by the best society of the place ; his fine talents had 

en greatly improved by study in his widowhood. At the end of the 
third year, the beautiful Catholic forsook his home with an officer in the 
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army. That home had plik Da hf for he. had taken and richly fur- 


nished a house in Cork, as she had refused to dwell in his Cornish soli- 
tude, He did not pursue her to the continent, for his heart was broken ; 
the love of his child was the only thing that, now bound him to life. 
And the boy grew up in his sad home, a very clever yet melancholy 
being. The sight of his father’s sorrow early sank into his thoughts; the 
former talked to him of his lost mother, whom he still passionately 
loved, and whom her child was never to see. Thus they became dear 
and almost solitary companions. As years increased, the father seemed 
less able to bear his bitter remembrances, and sought relief, not in the 
chosen circles he had kept, but in dissipation. He drank hard and 
gambled, neglected his affairs, and wasted his property. The son saw 
the beautiful interior of his home change slowly ; one article of elegance 
and comfort followed another ; the estate and mansion of the first wife 
were previously sold. When almost all was gone, the father at last 
took refuge in a humble dwelling, and, blessing his child for the 
last time, set out to visit the storm-beat home, where he toiled 
beneath the precipice, while yet a stranger to splendour or to sor- 
row. He came, and found it forsaken, yet it sheltered his weary head 
and broken heart, and here he died slowly. Oh, who can tell his agony, 
as he sank with the memory of his first glory and brilliant promises for 
time and eternity! .They buried him by the grave of his father and his 
mother, and no one wept over him. 

The son was left to struggle alone with the world. He inherited a 

ortion of his father’s genius, but not the energy that raised him from 
fis low estate. Life had thus far been a downward road to him. He 
had lived so much apart from society, that he had few associates. The 
kindness he had not cultivated in the days of his splendour did not follow 
him to his poor roof: he had no comforter. Yet there was comfort in 
remembering the past. Better is it infinitely to descend from a memora- 
ble state, than never to have known it. His father’s image, his fine fea- 
tures and bright eye, his words which he so loved to listen to, the por- 
trait of his mother, radiant with youth and beauty, which was never dis- 

laced, and on which he had often seen him look till he wept like a child. 
He had been well educated, yet he was unfit for any profession or busi- 
ness, for he could not give his heart to it. Ambition had been quenched 
by the sad circumstances of his life. 

He made many and persevering inquiries after his lost mother, and 
it should seem, by what occurred many years after, not wholly in vain : 
it was strange, that from her residence on the continent, where she could 
have spared from her abundance, she never wrote, or sent any tidings 
to her deserted child. Feeling his life too lonely, he formed an 
attachment to a young woman, whom he married, and having thus 
decided his lot, he strove to live upon the slender means which the 
residue of his property afforded. It was at this time my friend became 
acquainted with, and invited him at times to pass an evening at his 
house, for he saw that his spirit was at variance with his fortune, and 
that he was one of those on whom fate had set its doom, for a darker 
hour than the present. He soon after contracted an intimacy with a 
gentleman of a temper and career utterly different from his own, and 
whose chosen companion he was till the death of the latter. This was 
a Mr. C——-, a man of independent fortune, a bachelor who lived alone 
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with his mother, as averse to company from inclination, as Trembath was 
from misery. Yet he soon attached himself so strongly to the latter, 
that he was not happy if hedid not see him every evening. He was 
moved by the sad enthusiasm of the man, by the bitter scorn with 
which he spoke of the world, and his touching and brilliant memories 
of the past. To the dreamy and desolate man the friendship of C—— 
was a mercy; the latter, a person of good family, was a humorist; 
his house was a spacious and gloomy one, in one of the streets of Cork : 
unlike an Irishman, he never hunted or even kept a horse, gave no 
dinners or suppers, and no relative of the old line, either from mountain 
or town, ever passed a night beneath his roof. When his mother died, 
he entreated my friend, who at that time wanted a house in that part 
of the town, to take the whole front of his dwelling, and he would 
retreat into some dull and spacious rooms behind, where he could not 
look into the street, which he disliked. This was acceded to; and in 
these dim and wainscoted old apartments he passed the remainder of 
his life, whose chief excitement was in the visits of Trembath: he could 
not look forward to them more impatiently than did the latter, to whom 
the evening was the loved hour of the day: his youthful wife often 
accompanied him: they found a kind welcome, a blazing fire in the 
winter, and a supper that atoned for their own frugal meal : then came 
the whiskey-punch, and then oftentimes the tale and song. The poor 
youth’s head was lifted up, and his heart cheered within him. Often, 
at midnight and after, were these two companions heard talking, re- 
joicing, or singing together ; and when the summer evenings were long, 
they met ere the sun had set, and his dying light could not enter the 
gloomy parlour, whose interior was the little world of pride and hope to 
the guest, for here his words were listened to with attention, his tale 
was loved, his sorrow pitied; elsewhere no man cared for him. His 
health now grew infirm : there was another being, whose health was yet 
dearer to him, an only child, who was decrepit in both his feet. 

About this time C—— was seized with an illness, which in a few 
months terminated in his death. He preserved his eccentric character 
to the last, desiring to see none of his relatives; his room constantly 
darkened, for the face of nature, in her lovely environs of the city he 
had avoided for years : his only anxiety was about his money, his only 
pleasure the society of his friend, to whom he forgot however to leave 
any bequest, though a thousand pounds in gold was found on his 
dressing-table after his decease. He died, as thousands die every year, 
from want of excitement, and mere weariness of life; not stricken by 
sorrow, not worn by years or disease, he passed away. His companion 
followed him to the grave with a bitterness known onlyto him whem the 
world hath forsaken. His heart sank within him, the remnant of his 
property was nearly gone; he would have sought some employment 
or labour, but his failing strength forbade it. His pale wife sat silently 
beside the fire, his decrepit boy looked wistfully in his face. When he 
wandered, “pO but rarely, through the streets, and by the home of 
past luxury, and thought how it had been with him in former days, he 
sometimes met those who had first fiattered, and then deserted his 
father,—the false friends of his brighter life. About two years after the 
loss of C——— he was taken with a fever; it was caught by his wife. 
My friend, who had lost sight of him for a long time, hearing of his 
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illness, went and found them in a chamber almost naked of furniture, 
in a poor bed, beside which sat the decrepit boy: they werean want. 
He supplied them with comforts, and sat with them every evening 
during the short time they lived... The wife. died first, and he and the 
son laid her in the grave. The sorrow of the dying man was very great ; 
it was more than he could bear, and he lifted his breaking spitit.eagerly 
to God; he called to mind his father’s repentance .and ;his tears. 
According to his own confession, he was now brought to a knowledge of 
himself; it was a knowledge darkly and fearfully purchased, = 

The son took a little room and removed to it the few articles of fur- 
niture that were left. Among them was the portrait of, that, beautiful 
mother which his father would never part with ; ‘that lost and. erring 
woman who had brought on his family all its miseries, the ruin of ;their 
fortune and peace, and their early death. It stood against the white- 
washed wall, in its rich frame, and the orphan in his desolate hours felt 
a pride in looking at it. Had he known that instead of soothing his 
wretchedness, she was then living on the continent in pride and 
affluence, he would have cursed her; a letter, a present, a message ot 
love would have been balm to his heart. He strove to gain a livelihood 
by repairing to the auction-mart on the public quay. It is the custom 
in Cork for a bellman to give notice when the auction is. to begin, by 
ringing his bell before the door, and this office he performed every day, 
and gained a pittance, barely enough for his support. In winter he 
was chilled by the winds, being but poorly clad, and returned on his 
crutches when his task was done, to his dreary room, where he would 
sit dreamily for many hours by the fire, mostly alone, thinking of the 

ast, for the past was his all. The person who had soothed his father’s 
ast hours and who saw that his career would not be long, strove to 
cheer him; but he would smile sadly and speak, for his words were few, 
as one who felt that he was too friendless and forsaken for life to be a 
blessing. At the age of eighteen he sank on his last bed, and died after 
a few weeks’ illness. On the morning after he had breathed his last, a 
foreign letter was sent from the post-office to his room, and was opened 
by the friend who had seen him die. It was from the long-lost mother, 
who was recently deceased, and was directed to John Trembath, the 
name of her husband and her son, in which she bequeathed to their 
survivor all her property, to the amount of several hundred pounds a 
year. Few were the expressions of affection none of penitence. 

He looked on the corpse of the orphan, wasted by destitution and sor- 
row, and thought how great would have been the mercy, how exquisite 
his joy, had this letter come earlier. There was now no one to receive the 
property, and he sent back the letter with this information to the exe- 
cutor who had forwarded it. This is like a tale of doom; yet if it is a 
true tale, and if we could lift the veil from the sorrows and the fate of 
many, many a family, we should not so often ask from fiction the woes 


which gather round us, even in our familiar life. 
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“THE TRUE HISTORY OF A GREAT ‘PACIFICATOR. 
BY HENRY BROWNRIGG, ESQ. 


THose' of our readers who have had the good fortune to visit: the 
Hague, will probably recollect the White Hart—an humble, but remark- 
ably neat hostelry—situated in an agreeable part of the most delightful 
of all European villages—a village particularly interesting to an Eng- 
lishman and scholar, from the great names associated with its aif of 
learned retirement. ‘The whole place seems a large college, with mu- 
setim and gardens. We walk there, and think of Sir William Temple, 
and Bolingbroke, and Bayle, and of twenty others, whose memories turn 
a Dutch village into an Elysium of letters; who take us back a hundred 
years and more, and make us people of the past, real flesh and blood of 
the eighteenth century. We doubt not that such have been the feelings 
of thousands of our readers who have visited the Hague; but we know 
not whether we ought to express a regret that the enjoyment of such 
learned abstractions is in future denied them on their return to the 
circle of the Dutch court ; for certain we are, that they will no sooner 
learn the history of the illustrious individual whose birth has given a 
glory to the White Hart, than they will forget English ambassadors and 
English philosophers, in the lively curiosity that will incontinently take 
them to the aforesaid public-house. To begin our “ true history.” 

It was at the White Hart, on the 2d of December, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and seven, in the left front-chamber on the se- 
cond story, that Diedrich Van Amburgh saw the light. He was pronounced 
by the Vrow Kinderkid—a woman, whose word, from her long expe- 
rience in such matters, passed as an authority throughout the whole of 
the Netherlands-—the finest man-child that in all her many days she had 
ever seen. Great was the rejoicing at the White Hart on the birth of 
little Diedrich. A Hollands tub was tapped, and every body, from the 
solid burgher to the drudging boor, was pressed to drink long life and 
happiness to the new-comer. 

We can, without any perturbation of conscience, declare that, during 
a journey undertaken for no meaner purpose, we have met with no story, 
no legend, illustrative of the peculiar genius of our hero during the 
first six months of his eventful existence; in fact, with nothing that, 
age apres considered, can be viewed as a dawning, or promise of 

‘an Amburgh’s after glory ; for we are inclined to receive as apocryphal 
an anecdote offered to us for two guilders by a Rotterdam Jew, who 
professed himself ready to give an authentic pedigree of the story, an 
anecdote involving the character of the White Hart cat, said to have 
been looked into a palsy, in her attempt to steal the pap of Diedrich, the 
child lying at the time before a fire of glowing turf, within eye-shot of 
the delinquent. If the story be true, though we must not forget that 
men are but too prone to invent wonders for wonderful individuals, it is an 
extraordinary instance of the early development of that faculty which has 
subsequently achieved such triumphs in the brute world, The cat (we 
speak on the authority of the Jew) was so completely fascinated, sub- 
dued, terrified, by the glance of the babe, that in four-and-twenty hours 
the animal became from a most beautiful jet black, a dirty gray white. 
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Now, he nes at “ months old could weds vere cat white, may be 
reasonably ex at thirty years to ions into puppy 

and tigers ardor. aviad sive our faith to the first story, belief 
in all subsequent wonders is easy to the meanest capacity. 

We are, however, happy to state that we approach a period of our hero’s 
life, at which we meet with well-authenticated facts; with accounts of 
his extraordinary influence over the lower animals, subscribed to by 
three burgomasters of Rotterdam, and, therefore, documents pure and 
speckless as Runjeet Singh's large diamond. 

It was the good fortune of little Diedrich to have a godfather, who 
was fully impressed with a sense of the child’s abilities; for at the Am- 
sterdam fair he purchased a very splendid coral, hung round with twelve 
bells, in little fancy oranges—a delicate compliment on the partof the gold- 
smith to the house of Nassau—silver gilt, all toned according to harmonic 
principles, the benevolent object of the sponsor being that his godchild 
should cut his teeth to the accompaniment of the very sweetest music. 
The coral was hung about the baby’s waste, and a pretty rattling and 
ringing he kept up, laughing and crying, and cooing, and teething all 
the while as if nothing was the matter. Diedrich was ten months old, 
when his father, who, in sooth, was never happy when the child was 
from his arms, took his baby with him into the cellars: for even in Hol- 
land, where British brandy is not, there are certain mysteries to be per- 
formed in vaults, which probably it is wisdom in those who love cellar- 
comforts not too curiously to inquire into. There was the child, crawl- 
ing upon the ground, ringing his coral, squalling, crying, laughing ; our 
host, Van Amburgh, now chirping to his last-born, now singing a snatch 
of a Dutch melody, and now swearing affectionately through his teeth 
at some playful transgression of the pretty babe. At this moment, 
Kidneyvat, the burgomaster of Rotterdam, alighted—if we may use such 
a word: for so huge a man—at the door of the White Hart, and instantly 
there was a loud calling through the house for Mynheer Van Amburgh. 
Our host rushed from the cellar, strange to say, forgetful of the child, in 
his precipitancy to do all honour to a Rotterdam burgomaster; who on 
some official business, the object of which we have failed to discover, 
took the landlord from his house, keeping him until the late hour of ten 
at night from the hearthstone of the White Hart. He had left the 
house about three hours, when suddenly there arose a yell throughout 
the hostelry for the child. Every place was searched but the right one ; 
night drew on, and, oh! the horror, the consternation, that reigned 
throughout the White Hart. Happily, however, the host returned to his 
house at seven minutes to ten, and the sternness of history refuses to 
conceal the fact, very drunk indeed was he, even for a Dutchman. His 
wife—but we refuse to describe as we might, the affecting picture of 
maternal love ; it is enough to say, that the words, ‘‘ The child, Diedrich, 
darling, angel, innocent, lost one,” poured from the lips of the landlady, 
tears dropping from her eyes, as she accosted her spirituous husband, 
somewhat staggered by her uneasiness, and alittle moved by the bu 
master’s cheer. ‘* Where—where’s the child?” exclaimed Vrow Van 
Amburgh: when Diedrich, after the confusion of a moment, looked 
very wise, and whilst a smile broke over his broad face, making it shine 
like a tub of butter in the sun, he softly grunted forth, ‘* The cellar!” 

At the words a shriek burst from the assembled household, “‘ The 
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cellar!”? And instantly armies of rats, every rat as big as any hare, gal- 
loped through the affrighted imaginations of the servants-——for the Vrow 
Van. Amburgh fainted dead as stone—‘“ The cellar!” No man, woman, 
or child stirred a foot; every soul seemed petrified with horror; stood 
as though motion. was useless, the child having, of course, been shared 
in little pieces among the ravenous vermin—swallowed in small bits, 
flesh and bones, cap and bib and tucker, Rats had been seen in that 
most rat-frequent cellar,.big as moderate-sized dogs; they had, one 
hard winter, shown considerable disposition to attack Van Amburgh 
himself; taking, by the way, a shameful advantage of his having, con- 
trary to his usual custom, entered their domain without a stick, Was 
it then to be thought of—came it within the wildest dreams of hope, to 
imagine the dear little innocent, Diedrich safe? No; the lovely little 
one was dead, and though buried, was carried about the cellar in 
mince-meat, entombed in the bowels of the pitiless rats. 

No man stirring towards the cellar, the host himself proposed to de- 
scend,when he was followed by all the guests and the servants—for the 
Vrow Van Amburgh remained insensible—to the death-place of ‘‘ dear 
little Diedrich.” The cellar was exactly thirty feet six inches—(we 
mean, of course, English measure)—below the street; and was ap- 
proached by a narrow, winding staircase, which admitted, and that 
with some difficulty on the part of the experimentalist, only one Dutch- 
man to ascend and descend at a time; seven servant-girls, of irre- 
proachable character, had left the White Hart, simply because they 
were found of too luxuriant a figure (Venuses run large in the Nether- 
lands) for the narrow capacity of that cellar-staircase. 

Mynheer Van Amburgh descended first ; his opposite neighbour, the 
cooper, a man of unblemished veracity, followed; and, as we have 
already stated, a long train of the affrighted and the curious descended 
one by one; and not a word was spoken—not, save now and then a 
sigh, a sound was heard. Hence, the party, when within some ten feet 
of the cellar, heard to their astonishment and deep delight, the musical 
ringing of little Diedrich’s coral bells ;—and more, they heard his dear 
sweet little voice cooing away, and laughing, and in the innocency of 
its little heart, trying to hum a tune to the dulcet accompaniment of 
mellow silver. Every man and woman paused, and exclaimed a short 
thanksgiving as the bells still rang. 

‘« Let’s see what the younker’s about,” said the father; and, as cau- 
tiously as his condition permitted him, entered his spacious cellar, 
which was speedily thronged by his followers. They looked around, 
and though they saw a faint glimmering of a light, for the host had left 
his lamp in the cellar—(fortunately the babe was dressed in woollen) — 
though they heard the bells and the voice of the baby, they could not 
immediately discover where the infant was. At length, the father led 
the party through a long lane of Hollands tubs, and there, in a corner, 
to the wonder and admiration of the spectators, they beheld—what ?— 
Little Diedrich Van Amburgh seated—how the child got there was 
not the least wonder—on the head of a gin-tub, shaking his silver-gilt 
coral, and nodding his head, and conceitedly trying to snap his little, 
thick, turnip-radish fingers,—and, in a word, by intuition of course, 
delightfully imitating the graceful airs of great composers, who flourish 
their glittering batons de mesure to the gratification of an audience, 
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and the perfect unconcern of an orchestra! There he was, shaking his 
coral bells; but, reader, we have not yet told ‘you to' whom ? ina word; 
then, to no less than a hundred and fifty rats, ‘for the cooper counted 
them; the least of them as big as terriers, dancing ‘and’ ‘caracoling, 
and, at the voice of the baby, running up the gin-tub, and pesog bs 
face, and subjectedly, as if in token of homage, ‘rubbing their 

against his toes, a 9 a Toes 

It would be a waste of time and paper to attempt’ to describe the 
astonishment of the beholders; let the reader imagine himself ‘it the 
cellar of the White Hart, at the interesting juncture whettof'we write, 
and consider what would have been his measure of ‘su . “The ‘feat 
of Diedrich made even Dutchmen marvel. They were ‘silent ‘in’ ‘their 
astonishment; yea, their tongues were like bits of ice iti theit’ mouths, 
from sheer wonder. A greater wonder, however, almost immediately 
thawed them, aiats Se easaiial 

They had gazed in dumb abstraction at the gambols of the rats--at 
the subjection of the vermin to the voice, looks, and gestures of the 
infant pacificator; but when, at certain inarticulate words uttered by 
Diedrich, six of the largest rats ran up the tub, and two, standing on 
their hind legs, rested their fore-paws upon each of his shoulders, when 
a third rat sat, as in the act of begging, on the crown of his head, two 
other rats crouched upon his knees, and a sixth rat, taking his tail in 
his mouth, hung like a necklace round the throat of their baby domina- 
tor,—when the Dutchmen beheld this—no more, in fact, than an adum- 
bration of the future group of lions and tigers—when the Hollanders 
beheld this, they did shout ! 

It was extraordinary, however, and certainly, the strongest evidence 
of the mysterious influence of young Van Amburgh over the hearts and 
minds of the vermin, that though several gin-tubs jumped from their 
bottoms—the motion caused by the vibration of the Dutchmen’s shout— 
the rats never moved a muscle! They looked steadfastly in the faces of 
the Dutchmen, and, catching the eye of their nursling master, kept their 

laces. 
' Fortunately this circumstance is so well attested, the triumph of 
young Van Amburgh over the ferocity of the rats is so finally esta- 

lished by events subsequent to the scene in the cellar, that all the 
malignity of envy —and Mr. Van Amburgh, who has “ robb'd the 
lion of his heart,” cannot despoil the serpent of its poison—cannot 
shake it! We have talked to people—most respectable persons now 
dwelling at the Hague—who well remember to have seen young Van 
Amburgh, when only four years old, drawn about the village by twelve 
of his father’s rats, in light pigskin harness, attached to a small shell- 
like vehicle, unfortunately, only seven years since, burnt in a house at 
Leyden, whither it had been sent for the inspection of the curious. 

At four years old—drawn by rats—would young Van Amburgh pass 
through every corner of the Hague—nay, proceed as far as Schevelin 
and back; and though many and many a cat sat in the doorways, ‘an 
licked his lips, as he leered at the plump and whiskered’ teem of the 
infant pacificator, yet no cat dared to pounce ; for this reason—the eyé 
of Diedrich Van Amburgh was upon him. BITE 

To this wonderful organ, be it understood, our hero ascribes alt his 
triumphs in the brute creation. Great conquests have certainly been 
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made, by the saine instrument, in the higher, walks of animal life; but in 
the anferior,.parts; of the. régne, animal, Diedtich Van Amburgh is a 
conqueror unrivalled—the Hannibal of hyenas—the Ceesar, of leopards 
~nthe Napoleon of Bengal tigers. ) 

» We had, almost, been guilty of an important omission in this our vera- 
cious history; we had wellnigh forgotten to state that the coral of the 
baby. Diedrich is, now.to be seen in, the museum at the Hague, if we 
mistake)not,in; the case to the left of the wooden chair in which Gencral 
Chasse.sat at the bombardment in the, fortress of Antwerp—a relic 
which the Hollanders are very justly proud of. The coral, by. the way, 
has;been despoiled. of one of its bells, it is supposed, by a curious Eng- 
lishman. on a; visit. three years since to the Museum. 

To; resume our biographical narrative. 

Our hero is now four years old, and every day brings with it further 
evidence of his surpassing genius; he continues to grow the marvel 
and delight. of the good people of the Hague. When at eight years of 
age, an,event occurs which doubles even the enthusiasm of that most 
enthusiastic race of people, the Dutch ; for the pet of the village, Die- 
drich, was wont to be absent whole days from morn till night from the 
paternal roof, usually returning very hungry and very wet, Every 
means were tried to learn the cause of his absence —to discover where 
he passed so many of his valuable hours, but Diedrich maintained a 
dogged silence to all queries; or, essayed to laugh them aside by some 
playful quip or basa At length, having pondered on the matter some 
time, Mynheer Van Amburgh set spies upon the movements of his son ; 
and hence, we are enabled to gladden our readers with one of the 
strangest recitals, perhaps, ever yet recited. 

‘‘ The small village called Scheveling” (says an ‘‘ English Gentle- 
man” who, in 1691, wrote upon the Hague and its adjacent places) 
«« ig inhabited chiefly by fishermen, where is a curious hard sandy shore, 
admirably contrived by nature, for the divertisement of persons of 
quality ;” this village is approached from the Hague by ‘‘ a late made 
way, cut through vast deep mountains of sand, paved through with 
curious stones, a work fit for the ancient Romans ;” and to this village 
and its ‘‘ admirably contrived sandy shore,” would Diedrich Van Am- 
burgh, when eight years old, daily resort; and thither was he watched 
by the spies set upon his steps. 

Fables have been invented, that may be considered as somewhat 
bearing upon our narrative; but the circumstance only proved that the 
fiction was but the “‘ shadow” to the ‘“‘ coming” truth. For instance, 
the elder Pliny—a gentleman of considerable fancy—informs us that a 
little. boy scraped an acquaintance with a dolphin, and by bribing the 
fish with a portion of his morning's bread-and-butter, would induce it 
to. carry him on his back to school, from Baise to Puteoli, and from 
Puteoli to Baiw. The boy, catching the measles, died; ‘ when,” says 
Pliny, ‘‘the dolphin pined and died, and was buried in the same grave 
with, his. little playmate!” ‘‘ These be truths!” The younger Pliny, 
trumpiog the card of the elder, tells a story of a dolphin, ‘‘ at Hippo in 
Africa,” who, meeting a boy swimming wide from his companions, dived 
under him, took him on its back, and bundled off with its ,affrighted 
burden, into the ‘‘open sea;” when, having swum a league or two, 
the dolphin tacked, made for land, and carefully deposited the child 
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upon the shore. The story ran through the town, and the next day the 
strand was thronged with people, curious to see if the dolphin would 
come again; when, about half-past eleven, lo! it came; and playing 
all sorts of inviting tricks, the people walked up to their knees into the 
river, and stroked and patted it, the women kissing it and wee & 
pretty names. The boy, who had on the former day backed the fish, 
then put himself again astride it, and, doubtless, amidst enthusiastic 
exclamations was carried out into “blue water,” by the dolphin, and 
again faithfully brought back. The historian adds, that ‘the de- 
puty-governor” of the province believed the affable fish could be 
nothing but a god in disguise ; and, therefore, onan early visit of the 
creature to the shore, ordered some precious ointment to be poured 
upon it. From that moment the fish lost its spirits, became sick and 
feeble, and in a short time was never seen et The aoa Seinen 
that has escaped the sagacity of the younger a re at the dolphin 
suspected re genre ointment to be fish-sauce, and, though grieved for 
the sake of its personal safety to discontinue its visits, prudentially con- 
cluded that people who had such an abundance of fish-sauce, might 
some day be in need of fish to eat it with. Such were the dolphin’s 
speculations ; and wisely, as we think, it turned its head to sea. “ Here 
be truths.” To return to Diedrich Van Amburgh. 

He is now, gentle reader, in the ninth year of his age, and one bleak, 
tempestuous morning he is seen, as we think somewhat presumptuously, 
treading the ‘‘ hard sandy shore” made for ‘‘ persons of quality,” at 
the wild, dreary, yet picturesque village of Scheveling. The youngster 
walks the sand with a sturdy foot, and as he walks looks out and 
whistles towards the ocean. He has walked and whistled but five 
minutes, when lo! six porpoises tumble towards the shore,—Diedrich 
walks fearlessly towards them, jumps upon the back of the biggest, 
and away goes he hurraing, laughing, shouting, riding like a cork 
upon the crests of the billows,—twenty Dutchmen, among whom 
are the spies appointed by his father, with the fishermen of the village, 
their wives and families, fixed upon the strand, transmuted into stone 
by the daring of that ‘“‘ marvellous boy.” The story flew through 
the Hague, and when after a somewhat exhausting ride of four 
hours young Diedrich turned his porpoise for the shore, he saw it 
covered with the inhabitants of the Hague, with an odd thousand or 
two from Delf and other places, congregated there to receive him with 
due honours on his coming in. He came with the porpoises bounding 
and tumbling about him; each porpoise having a bell round its neck, 
unlawfully taken by Diedrich from his father’s hostelry for his own 
ocean pets. We pass the scene of his welcome by the Dutch public 
—the delight of Diedrich’s father—the tears of his mother: young 
Diedrich was presented at the Dutch court; and there were several 
cabinet councils held to consider the propriety of employing him as 
courier of the mail-bags by sea between Holland and France, when with a 
waywardness—alas! too frequently a baneful ingredient in the compo- 
sition of genius—young Diedrich destroyed the hopes of his family in 
his advancement, by clandestinely eloping with a Dutch skipper, a 
frequent visiter at - bet we ight, bound hoe anew ~— as the 
captain assured our hero, he might assuage his raging thirst for leopards, 
tigers and lions, in any number. These brilliant prospects were too 
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much for the filial duty of young Diedrich, and in the tenth year of his 

he quitted the White Hart and hid himself in the obscure’ port 
of J Amsterdam until the skipper should be ready for sea; Diedrich 
seeing, if he remained at home, that he would inevitably be appointed to 
some lucrative place under his own government. However, one of 
those accidents to be found in the lives of all truly great men, pre- 
vented his shipment for Batavia, having been shamefully lured aboard 
a South-sea whaler only the night before her departure for her three 
years’ voyage, the captain of the ship, with a base regard for personal 
interests, only to be found in the very meanest natures, having con- 
cluded that the wonderful genius of Diedrich Van Amburgh might be 
of considerable advantage to himself and owners in the South-seas. 

The captain was not mistaken: he returned to Holland with the 
spoils of five-and-twenty first-rate fish—but for the honour of our com- 
mon nature, we almost blush to state, that at the dinner given to him 
by his owners at Rotterdam, to commemorate his triumphant success— 
his success !—the skipper by no one word had acknowledged the won- 
derful services of Diedrich, to whom, indeed, the prosperity of the voyage 
was wholly and solely to be attributed. Our readers may probably be 
aware, that the whale-fishery is a toilsome and most hazardous employ- 
ment. Diedrich Van Amburgh, however, by the force of those great gifts 
awarded him from his birth, made what would have been a long, misera- 
ble three years’ voyage, nothing more than a long excursion of pleasure. 
What Diedrich had been in his infancy tothe rats, that was he in his 
boyhood to the spermaceti whales ! 

as a whale in request, the captain immediately ordered Diedrich, 
with a telescope of the highest power to the mast-head ; where, having 
spied the monster, Diedrich could fascinate him with his eye through the 
glass, and, in an instant, leviathan would “ swim a league,” tamely 
present himself alongside the ship, and, patient as a lamb, meekly 
suffer himself to be harpooned, young Van Amburgh, be it understood, 
whistling ‘“ Yankee Doodle” or ‘“ Old Kentuck”—melodies taught 
him by an American, one of the crew—to quiet him during the opera- 
tion. 

The captain in a very long speech, fully reported in the Abendblatt, 
spoke of his own trials, of the sufferings of the sailors ; but not one word of 
that miracle of a boy, Van Amburgh ; who, by the way, stung bya sense 
of injustice, had deserted from the ship, on the back of a white shark— 
a young grampus following him on shore with his bundle, when home- 
ward bound for Amsterdam. 

Diedrich, still fixed upon the lions, entered himself on board a ship 
bound for Ceylon. Many disappointments, however, combined to 
thwart his determination to escape into the woods; where, by the mere 
force of character, and power of eye—such being the only means em- 

loyed by Van Amburgh to subdue all beasts—he resolved to beard the 
ion in his den, and, in fact, carry civilization, and all its humanities, 
amongst the feline tribes of the wilderness. Enough for us, that Die- 
drich Van Amburgh has carried into practical perfection the benevo- 
lence of his early theory,—that he has shown, how 


—— education forms the brutal mind, 
And as the stick is used, the beast's inclined ; 
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and that if there are lions who eat rajahs—tigers that have.a propen- 
sity for child-stealing—and leopards, nurturing in their savage breasts, 
a preference for living flesh, no matter whether of man or beast,—the 
evil arises solely from the misfortune of their ignorance ; that they know 
no better, and are to be pitied for their darkness. a ub 
We have placed Diedrich Van Amburgh at Ceylon. We t, 
deeply regret to state, that here there is hiatus in manuscriptis ; we los 
sight of him for some years, until we again meet with him in England, 
a purchaser of one of our new lions, then a cub—a nursling | 


“ With the most innocent milk in its most innocent mouth.” 


On the breaking up of our national establishment in the Tower, ia de- 
ference to a senseless cry of—but no; we started on the broad ground of 
benevolence, and we will not betake ourselves into the smoking corner 
of politics. The lions were sold from the Tower, and happy was the 
cub that fell into the hands of Van Amburgh; he, the beast himself, 
may possibly be ignorant of his great peppinesh but we—poor mortals 
as we are, knowing full well the powers of temptation, with the difficulty 
of overcoming them—we cannot but admire the acquired temperance 
and meekness of that lion, who, with a young lamb rubbed against his 
lips, with its white wool tickling his whiskers, turns from it like a lad 

from a second glass of wine! We should like to see the stockbroker, 
with lambs of the ’Change offered to him, who would gently put them 
aside! It would delight us to know the exact style of countenance of 
the small, yet noisy patriot, tempted by a baronetcy, or the fleecy 
hosiery of place, stanch to his ‘‘ principles,” and rock to the blandish- 
ments of the minister. We know what it must have cost the lion, to 
be able to turn away from a remarkably healthy child—vaccinated and 
all—with bloodless lips ; and admiration is the fruit of that knowledge ! 

We have now little more to speak of than the discipline employed by 
Mr. Van Amburgh for the subjugation and instruction of his brutes ; 
and it will, we are sure, delight our readers to learn that Mr. Van Am- 
burgh, quite in opposition to the general belief, rules them with the 
downiest feather. To speak literally, the heaviest weapon employed 
upon them in their hours of schooling is a stick of cinnamon. And 
this, be it understood, he uses upon the hides of his pupils, not as a 
means of physical punishment, but as conveying to them a sense of de- 
gradation, as he has assured us, a far more bitter chastisement upon a lion 
or tiger of any natural goodness than stripes or chastisement. It is 
really delicious to witness the interview of Van Amburgh with the 
beasts in their time of relaxation—when not stirred up to please a vulgar 
audience by an affectation of ferocity; it is most gratifying to witness 
the interchange of caresses between the master and his servants; the 
mild intelligence on the one side—the confidence and gratitude on the 
other. 

It will be seen, that Mr. Van Amburgh’s treatment of the brutes, is 
almost wholly intellectual. He reasons with them; and has at length 
succeeded in conveying to their minds surprisingly clear ideas of right 
and wrong. He now and then finds it expedient to read something 
dramatic to them, when desirous of tranquilizing their rising passions. 
The manager has generously placed at his disposal the MSS. of trage- 
dies, comedies, farces, &c. for the purpose, but we have it on the 
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assurance of the great teacher himself, that if he wishes to wholly sub- 
due the whole menagerie, he finds nothing so efficacious as the libretto 
of a new opera. : 

We are, however, happy to state, that this civilization of the brutes 
of the forest by the great benevolent professor, is only the first of a series 
of improvements contemplated by him in the body social.. What he has 
done for Jions, tigers, and leopards, he professes himself ready to do for 
men of all ‘conflicting opinions, passions, and interests. We have not the 
address of the brute-trainer, neither are we in possession of the terms 
required by him: per-lesson; but if any of our readers, male or female, 
will apply personally to him, having made up their minds to conform to 
the selfsame harmonizing system worked out with such success upon 
the lower animals, they need not for an instant doubt of the same grati- 
fying results. 

It is with this feeling—it is from a consciousness of the higher uses of 
Mr, Van Amburgh’s system—that we have been induced to give this 
ri ring notice of it, to go thus comprehensively into what we trust 
will prove a most valuable exposition. 











SCENES IN THE LIFE OF AN ADVENTURER.—NO. II* 


I cor out of Russia at last, after the adventure I have just related to 
ou, and arrived with the wretched remains of the once Grand army in 
Poland, without any further misfortune or loss, save that of a great 
toe, which was frozen, as well as the tip of my right ear. These, how- 
ever, and others like them, were mere trifles, scarcely worth mention, if 
we had been allowed to repose a little, but the Emperor wanted soldiers 
and there was no refusing, when he said “ March;” for my part, I 
would not have cheated him of my blood, even if I had been able to 
do so securely. I loved the service, and neither liked the character nor 
the punishment of a Réfractaire, so at the very first blast of the trumpet, 
I was in the saddle echoing it back with my own, which was oftener at 
my mouth than over my shoulder. 

The Emperor, as every body knows, did nothing slowly—he flew into 
Saxony, which he thus made the seat of war; and, at the head of the 
new levies, nearly four hundred thousand men, gained the battles of 
Lutzen and Bautzen in less time than I can recount them. Oh! after 
all, he was a most wonderful being, and was just apon the point of 
conquering all his enemies, when all his friends turned against him. 
The Austrians, the Bavarians, the Wirtembergers, all declared against 
us, and joined the English and the Russians for our ruin—even Berna- 
dotte turned his back upon us in order to face us more conveniently ; 
and so there we were, in the very heart of Saxony, surrounded by al! 
Earope leagued together against us, and ready to tear us to pieces. 

I remember, at that time, hearing many of the old soldiers blame the 
Emperor for staying at Dresden, and saying that we ought to have fallen 
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back upon the Rhine, to guard the entrance into France, and that, if 
he did not, there would certainly be an invasion—now, that might be, 
or might not, but J never can believe that they should know better than 
the Emperor, and, if evil came of his commands, it was because they 
were not properly executed.—Fall back, indeed! He could not bear go- 
ing back—how could he? he had never made a retreat in all his life, 
and he did not know how to begin—so, when at last he did fall back, 
he left half the army to guard the towns he had taken on the Elbe, which 
not only weakened us exceedingly, but prevented him from rallying 
their numbers back to us when we stood in need of their services ; for 
all that, we gave the enemy a parting blessing before we left Dresden, 
and another hearty drubbing at Leipsic ; though, to be sure, we got rather 
the worst of it there, and were forced to return into France. Ah! that 
was a melancholy march; but it was necessary to defend our country, 
for the enemy was treading her soil, and crowding by hundreds of 
thousands, like locusts, upon the land. 

But though the cruel campaign of France was begun, our Emperor 
did not go to sleep; or if he did it was only with one eye; for he 
used to work as hard at night as in the day, when with the army. He 
made new levies, attacked our old enemies the Prussians, and gave 
them their allowance ; but the Russians and Austrians were too many 
for us when they joined them, and we began to lose ground with every 
battle that we gained. 

When a man’s luck once begins to change, every thing that he does 
is sure to be wrong; or at least all his friends say so. So it was with 
the Emperor—God bless him! Many of the ies Aon and officers, who 
had hitherto looked upon him as a god, began now to discuss his orders, 
as they had already done those of his generals in Russia. The Emperor 
laid a most beautiful plan for surrounding the enemy and cutting them 
all off at once; for he began to be tired of their impudence in braving 
him, and wanted to put an end to it by a coup de maitre; but, by try- 
ing to get behind them, he weakened his lines in front of the enemy, 
and lessened the number of troops between them and Paris. Oh! as 
soon as the howling ‘ Hourrahs” discovered this, how they snuffed, 
and snorted, and trotted forwards! Nothing but “ Paris,” ‘* beautiful 
ma’amselles,” and ‘* braunt-ween,” as they called Cognac, would suit 
their dainty stomachs, though I had seen the beasts make court to 
tough old Vivandieres of sixty, and lick the train-oil off our waggon- 
wheels ! Ah, well !—but there’s no use in delaying my story, or dawdling 
over the truth, which sooner or later must come out:—the French 
campaign was a noble, but most unhappy one; the allies got into Paris, 
and we saw, and couldn’t prevent them ! And our Emperor !—betrayed 
by those who ought to have made their bare hearts a rampart for him— 
our Emperor was banished !—banished !—and to Elba! The fools !—to 
imagine he would be such a fool as to stay there ! 

I have always made it a point, in all my later battles, whenever I saw 
things going against us, to make my trumpet and sabre change places 
—to swing the first by my side, and take the other in my hand; for 
why should I wear a sword if I am not to make use of it? My sabre 


was given me to defend my trumpet, but as that was not very often 
attacked, I used it to defend my country; she wanted all our arms, 
and I handled my weapon too skilfully not to be of service to her: tobe 
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sure, I drew a little more attention upon myself, and some compliments 
made in a language more energetic than words—but what then ?— it 
was all in my day’s work, and provided they did not disable me, a trum 
more or less was of very little importance. When the campaign had 
finished by the abdication of the Emperor, I had a notable gash on my 
left cheek, from eye to chin, of which, luckily, nothing now remains, 
and was also obliged to carry my sword arm ina sling. These circum- 
stances disabled me for a time, but as I was well in cash, I determined 
not to go home, but stay and have my wounds cured in Paris. Arrived 
there, I found it impossible to remain quietly; I could not resist the 
temptation of seeing him once more, and I ran down to Fontainebleau 
just in time before his departure. I got into the court-yard among the 
soldiers, and when he came down among us, my wounded face struck 
him, for he walked directly up to me. ‘* You have got a severe cut 
there, my lad,” said he; ‘* you ought to be in the infirmary, and not 
out in the keen air of to-day—that is an ugly remembrancer, though a 
glorious one.”—*“ I would bear fifty such, Sire,” said I, ‘* to be, once 
more led on by you.u—” I tried to go on, but could not; he looked 
hard at me, paused a moment, and put some money in my hand. 
‘“* Get thee a nurse,” said he; ‘‘ get thee a nurse; I may need such as 
thee in the spring.” These words were said in a low tone of voice, and 
when said, he took no further notice of me, but turned round to the 
officers; but they had sunk into my heart. My bosom throbbed vio- 
lently, [longed to run after him and throw myself at his feet, but I saw 
I should be regarded as a madman, and therefore quietly retired, with 
a hope, which I certainly bad not when I entered the court-yard of 
Fontainebleau. Although I looked forward earnestly to the future, 
while in Paris, I did not get into any mischief, less perhaps from pru- 
dence than because whatever intrigues were going on for the Emperor, 
the knowledge of them did not come down to the soldiers and trum- 
peters of the regiments. Ignorance, therefore, kept us for a time 
innocent; in my own particular case, though determined to follow 
my Emperor, should he ever return to France, 1 would not have leagued 
against those good princes, who left nothing undone to conciliate their 
inconstant, capricious subjects, and to make them happy. 

One day, at a review in the Champ de Mars, my colonel, who was now 
a royalist, singled me out, and mentioned me to the Count d’Artois as 
having done some gallant things in the Russian campaign. ‘ Indeed !” 
said the generous prince, “‘ and still only a trumpeter! let him pass into 
the ranks whenever he please, and if he have received any thing like 
education, let his promotion follow as soon as possible. When a mere boy 
acts thus, what may we not expect from the man? In the mean time, 
my lad,” continued his Royal Highness, turning most kindly towards 
me, ** I give thee a hundred francs a year to help nourish thy budding 
beard; when it shall be full grown, and if thou continue to do it ho- 
nour, I will double the sum.” God bless the generous prince! though 
I felt most sincerely grateful, I secretly determined not to touch his 
money, being certain that if my old leader should come back—as many 
began to whisper—that I mus¢ fight under his orders against all the 
world beside, therefore would not take a reward I certainly did not de- 
serve from his bounty. 

The new Princes were certainly very much beloved at first—no won- 
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der; they were as polite and amiable, as if they had never been out of 
France. The King gave the Charter, which made him very popular. 
Nay, the only fault J ever heard them find with him was, that he was 
fat, and had a large foot! This Charter was, as I and others wnder- 
stood, a book of laws to supersede military law, and to enable ‘thie 
people to shirk the conscription. I thought that foolish enough, for 
military law is by far the most expeditious; there is not half so much 
squabbling about a sentence, and a fellow is clean shot, before, in 
other tribunals, preparations are made for his trial. However, we put 
up with all this patiently, knowing very well that the little Corporal 
would set all to rights again at his return, which took place exactly as 
we hoped and expected. March came round again, and the violets, and 
with them, and as welcome, our Emperor. It was only some few days be- 
fore his landing that I was initiated in the secret of the violet bouquets, 
and as soon as I had it, off I went to Cannes, determined to be one of 
the first to welcome and to join him. Nor did I go alone, half the regi- 
ment followed, though more slowly; aud the other half, with the co- 
lonel at their head, seeing how things were likely to go, was not long 
in following their example. 

I need not recount to you all the circumstances of his glorious march 
to Paris; all France rising up, town by town, as he approached them, 
to meet him. Nor of his triumphant entry in the Tuileries, at nine 
o'clock in the evening, borne on the shoulders of his people; nor all 
the dressings which they say he gave to his false friends who had de- 
serted and betrayed him, and whom he believed only wanted oppor- 
tunity to do as much again. They say he trounced some of his generals 
finely. They deserved it, no doubt; but he had better have let them 
alone till after the war, for they began to think that if he should be 
conqueror, he might bestow some ugly recompences for their past ser- 
vices, and therefore determined that he should not, by all turning against 
him. It certainly was not prudent; he should have been quiet, but he 
could not—his noble nature could not brook their base hypocrisy and 
ingratitude, so he biurted out his hurt feelings in their faces. Their 
treachery, however, did not prevent the new levies. A hundred and 
thirty thousand men answered the call of their Emperor, and right glad 
we were to do so; for we had the insult of the invasion upon our 
stomachs, and longed to be revenged. And well we began; for we 
marched to Charleroi, drove out the Prussians, and were, once more, 
victorious. 

I do not know how the thing could be for my part, or how it came to 
be talked of so openly among the soldiers, but every body said that the 
Emperor was no longer the same Emperor that governed us before his 
visit to Elba—¢hat Emperor, mer said did all that he did, because it was 
his will and pleasure that such things should be done. He gave no ac- 
count to any body, decided of all on the instant, and his decisions were 
received and obeyed with a word, because they were his—but that this 
Emperor, on the contrary, was slow to decide, hesitated, consulted all 
the world, forgot to-day what he had planned yesterday, and neglected 
the work of to-day in order to provide for that of to-morrow. Then he 
fell into fits of has Fr anger, bullied the Marshals, found fault with the 
generals, officers, and soldiers, and instead of speaking of himself as 
formerly, as the ‘“* Master of all,” he took it into his head that he was 
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the choice and servant of the people, and that he would do nothing with- 
out their advice and approbation! This is so queer that I can hardl 
think it true, though to be sure some of his proclamations to us sai 
something very like it. It greatly vexed his friends to see how low he 
had fallen, and as greatly rejoiced his enemies, who began to take 
liberties even in speaking to him, which was no longer with the same 
awe and respect as in former days. None of the generals, no, nor any 
others, now, thought of soliciting an audience three or four days be- 
forehand. No; they bolted into his presence, and told their business 
with as little ceremony as you or [ should use in calling upon the Mayor 
of our parish. Now, if this was true, it is no wonder that his temper 
should grow sour, for his great heart must have swelled under such 
treatment, especially as he could not punish it as it deserved. But all 
their infamous conduct could not prevent him from being again victori- 
ous. On the 16th of June he led us against the Prussians: it was the 
battle of Fleurus—my last, as it turned out. As I told you, we had al- 
ready kicked them out from Charleroi, and here at Fleurus we showed 
them that we were still enough for them; but brave as we were, even 
with our Emperor at our head, we could not stand against a million of 
troops from all the countriesin Europe. Our victory, therefore, did not 
encourage us, for we all felt that it would be our last. 

‘I had almost forgot,’ continued Joseph, interrupting the regular 
course of her history, ‘ a little incident which happened to me at Char- 
leroi, and which gave me too much satisfaction at the time to allow me 
to pass it over altogether in silence; but as you are an Englishman, it 
may not be uninteresting to you, as it concerns a family of your country- 
folk, and I shall mention no names. As I told you, the orders of the 
Emperor were not now obeyed so precisely as formerly; they were exe- 
cuted indeed, but by no means strictly, as he now see:ned as desirous to 
conciliate all the world, as he had formerly been to brave it. He had 
forbidden the plunder of Charleroi after we had driven out the Prussians ; 
the town, therefore, was not fairly and regularly given up to pillage, but 
several companies of different regiments, more impudent, and more en- 
terprising than the others, stole in, and did a little private thievery, 
quite in a quiet way. The company in my regiment, to which I belonged, 
was one of these; and as I had no objection to earn a little in the way 
of business, though rather on the contraband, I was one of a small 
party of about a dozen who entered the town, but as I did not choose 
to bediscovered by my officers, and was already well acquainted with 
the town, I led my comrades to the most retired streets, and to the 
country-houses in the outskirts, which were on the opposite side from 
our bivouacs. One of these, a large rich habitation, we entered in the 
dusk of the evening, and, after making prisoners of the servants, com- 
pletely cleared the lower story and outhouses of every thing which we 
thought likely to be useful to us, and then mounted to the first floor, 
knowing that to contain the apartments of the masters. Arrived there, 
we found all open to our good pleasure: rich furniture, fine clothes, 
plate, money, and even jewels. We secured all we could, and were 
mounting to the upper story, when one of our number discovered a 
closed door in the last chamber on the floor, and which was doubtless 
the retreat of the family, as we had seen nobody in our march. We 
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called to the inmates, desiring them to open the door, which, unlike all 
the others, was fast. Nobody answering the summons, we were pro- 
ceeding to employ force, when it was suddenly opened from within, 
and we all started back from the apparition which presented itself to 
our sight. 

An elegant, slender, blue-eyed, fair-haired girl, not more than 
eighteen years of age, placed herself in the doorway with a pistol 
in each hand, and raising her noble forehead which was as pale as death, 
looked steadily at us, and addressed us firmly in French. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men,” said she, ‘all the apartments in this house were thrown open 
by my orders, to show you that all it contained was at your service ; 
and I should hope, that the booty which you have found may content 
you. This chamber alone was shut, because it is the bedroom of 
my wounded father, who lies dangerously ill, who knows nothing 
of the motives of your visit, and upon whom your presence would 
probably have a fatal effect. I give you my word the chamber 
contains nothing of value, and I implore you not to imbitter 
the sick bed of a noble officer, who never in his life was other 
than the friend and protector of a conquered enemy.” She paused a 
moment to wait for an answer from these brutes, who, recovering from 
their first astonishment, began to consider the value of this new prize ; 
and one of them, in the name of all the rest, took upon himself to 
declare, that they would “butcher the dog of an Englishman,” un- 
less the young lady would consent to put herself‘ under their protec- 
tion, ok return with them to their quarters ;” and the soldier who 
made this gallant proposition, advanced towards the door; but the 
noble, resolute creature was not to be daunted: she stepped firmly 
forward in the doorway, and raising her pistols said, ‘‘I know that 
I shall not be able long to prevent your entrance, but the con- 
tents of these are for the first man who shall attempt it;” and her 
face grew so deadly pale, and her blue eyes looked so unnaturally 
bright, that I thought 1 saw one of Heaven’s brightest angels driven 
mad. Of course, the struggle would not have been long, but I 
had determined from the first to come in to the rescue, and save the 
sweet girl and her wounded father, if possible :—now then, was the 
time, and I did not let it pass. ‘‘ Hark ye, gentlemen,” said I, 
** you will be good enough to recollect, that as it was I, who led you 
here, by our laws I have a right to the first choice of the booty. Hitherto 
I have not enforced that right, but have allowed each man to choose 
for himself, and keep what he had chosen; but here, the case is dif- 
ferent—this girl pleases me, I prefer her to the plunder; therefore I use 
my prerogative, and insist that you shall neither force her father’s 
chamber, nor her to accompany us back to our quarters; she has, as 
she says, allowed us quietly to pillage, let us show ourselves grateful by 
leaving her in peace.” 

I was too popular in the regiment not to be listened to, and I had be- 
sides the reputation of being rich, an inculcable advantage in the ser- 
vice. But I had overrated my influence in believing that they would 
allow me so much more than my prerogative in this matter. They, 
however, consented to leave the fair girl the liberty of choice, but pro- 
mised to respect her father’s life, only upon the condition of her accept- 
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ing a ny apa husband of some days. This was particularly insisted 
upon by the soldier who had first made the proposition, and who, being 
a remarkably handsome man, had sneered openly at my pretensions, 
and believing the lady would be as much struck by his beauty, as he 
was by hers, seemed to entertain no doubt but that herchoice would fall 
upon him. She stepped back, however, with such an expression of 
disgust and despair, as left no doubt as to her decision; and I, taking 
advantage of the momentary pause, pretending to look into the room, 
said to her in a Jow voice in my native German, which none of my com- 
pany understood, ‘* Accept their conditions, and choose me.” She 
ooked surprised, but still kept her pistols pointed towards the fore- 
most men, turning as they turned, her quick eye following the 
slightest movement, and passing from one to the other with the 
greatest rapidity. I saw they were growing impatient, and in whis- 
pers consulting together how they might surprise her, when I again ap- 
proached her and said softly, ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake do not delay—choose 
me, 1am awoman.” She started, looked at me for a moment, but 
seemed to doubt my truth, for she had heard my voice, which, as you 
may perceive, has nothing in it very feminine, when I begged my com- 
panions to fall back, and allow me to try my chance with the maiden. 
‘* No, no, she shall choose from among us all, and that directly,” said 
the admiring soldier. ‘* We have no time to lose, and she’s too rich a 
treasure to leave behind ; therefore ” *T choose,” said the fair 
girl walking forward, and placing her armed little hand in mine, “I 
consent to your terms, and accept this young soldier.” I expressed my 
joy in such highflown expressions, that I saw her turn pale, Fa 
that I might have deceived her, till a sign from me slightly reassurec 

her. My handsome rival was outrageously mortified, but the laws of 
the regiment were absolute, and he was obliged to quit the field and 
leave me the victory. But all was not yet gained, it was necessary to 
get rid of my companions, to secure the safety of the family. Turning 
round to them, after kissing my fair wife’s hand, which I took care to 
pass over my beardless cheeks and chin— 

‘“‘ Gentlemen,” said I, ‘‘ I should for once like to know what it is to 
be a gentleman: instead, therefore, of dragging my bride to our quar- 
ters, I shall celebrate my nuptials in this magnificent mansion, and I 
invite you to-morrow to my bridal dinner, which shall be as plentiful 
and handsome as my booty can make it.”—‘ Bravo! bravo!” and 
‘good, good,” shouted they all. ‘‘ But remember, when we shall be 
gone you will be but one; and if the young lady should take it into her 
head to release the servants, what would you do?’”—* Do!” replied 
I resolutely; ‘‘do you think I am such a dunce as not to know how 
to keep the prize which I have so hardly won? I'll not trust my 
bride out of my sight, and if she play me any trick her papa’s life shall 
pay for it. So get you gone, and leave me to my good fortune.” 

They obeyed me immediately, promising to return on the morrow ; 
and to my great relief, I found myself alone with the English lady and 
her father. She had not laid aside her pistols, and I perceived that she 
grasped them the firmer as I approached her: a proof that she was not 
quite confident in my assertion. Observing this, I threw away my 
pistols, my sabre and my cap, and opening my jacket and drawing away 
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the little light cuirass which always covered and defended my bosom, 
pointed to it, at the same time making as low, and as feminine a cour- 
tesy as I could possibly manufacture upon so short a notice. The 
effect was instantaneous, but rather different from what I expected ; for, 
whether it was owing to the oddity of my appearance, or my courtesy, 
or both, I cannot exactly say, but my fair protégee instantly lowered 
her pistols, and burst out into the most ungovernable fit of laughter I 
think IT ever heard in my life. In a moment I joined in the mirth; and it 
was so real and so hearty, that the wounded colonel called out to his 
daughter, to know what in Heaven’s name was the matter. Her laughter 
ceased in an instant; but before she replied to his question, she flew 
to me, clasped me in her fair arms, and covered my dusky cheeks 
with her kisses—bless her sweet, soft lips! I do not know that ever 
I felt a happier moment in my life than this, in which a lady, so supe- 
rior in every thing, deigned to consider and caress the poor, dirty, 
dusty Wanderer, as an equal and a sister. 

While the fair English girl explained matters to her father, I went 
down and released the servants, to whom I related in part what had 
happened, and after well barricading the doors and windows we pro- 
mes we to hold counsel as to what was next to be done. The wounded 
colonel thanked me in the most earnest terms for my conduct, but 
seemed exceedingly alarmed for his daughter in the prospect of the 
promised visit of to-morrow. To remove him was impossible, both from 
the state of his wounds, and the absence of all means—horses, asses, 
and all their appurtenances having been abstracted by our friends— 
there was, therefore, no question of flight, and at last I suggested an 
idea which received the approbation of all. This was, that the colonel 
should make application to the general commanding this division, and 
whose quarters were in the town, to grant a safeguard for himself and 
his family, which, in the present disposition of our Emperor I had good 
reason to think would not be refused. I was quite right: in a few hours 
the safeguard was granted, and accompanied by many apologies for 
the alarm and injury the family had suffered. I returned happy to my 
quarters, laden with the good wishes of my new friends, and a solid ex- 
pression of their gratitude, in the shape of a bill for a hundred pounds 
sterling, which the good colonel gave me ‘ to keep me in breeches,” as 
he said, ‘* seeing that 1 wore them with more honour than many of their 
natural owners.” I satisfied my comrades that the safeguard had been 
procured by the intendant of the family, who was absent on that service 
during the attack and sack of the house; and, that I had been dis- 
missed in consequence with civility, but without being as happy as I 
might have been. As I had exacted secrecy from my new friends, I ran 
no risk of their ever discovering the share | had in the business: and 
thus ended the only marriage from which I ever derived any satisfaction. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tus play per with the Yorkistst breaking into the parliament- 
house, and each chief boasting (how inaccurately I have already shown 
in the case of York’s children) of his prowess in the battle of St. Alban’s, 
At the suggestion of Warwick the duke takes possession of the regal 
throne. Henry enters with his followers,} to whose vows of revenge he 
appeals, but presently retires into ‘‘ frowns, words, and threats.” He 
then alternately boasts of the superiority of his title, and acknowledges 
its weakness :-— 
“ Think’st thou that I will leave my kingly throne, 
Wherein my grandsire and my father sat ? 
No: first shall war unpeople this my realm. 
Ay, and their colours often borne in France, 
And now in England, to our heart’s great sorrow, 
Shall be my winding sheet.—Why faint you lords ? 
My title’s good, and better far than his.” 
Yet, in a moment— 
** | know not what tosay; my title’s weak.” 
And when he endeavours to satisfy his conscience, that Henry IV. was 
lawful king, as the adopted heir of Richard II., Exeter turns against 
him, and gives an opinion in favour of York. 
h Warwick then summons the soldiers who were without. York 
| bargains with the king. 
‘* Confirm the crown to me, and to mine heirs, 
And thou shalt reign in quiet whilst thou liv’st. 
K. Hen. 1am content. Richard Plantagenet, 
Enjoy the kingdom after my decease.” 

Here we have an anticipation of five years. This compromise was 
made in 1460, after an interval full of important events, which I must 
briefly relate ; though I am quite aware that not even a play in three 
parts could, with any regard either to theatrical propriety, or human 
patience, dramatize the whole of them. 

After the battle of St. Alban’s the parliament met,§ in which that 
occurrence was treated as an affray occasioned by the treason of 
Somerset, who had kept back the letters which the complainants had 
addressed to the king. York and his friends were solemnly acquitted 
of disloyalty.|| 

Before the next session** the king suffered a relapse, and York was 





7 * Continued from No. cexvi., p. 514. 

y t Duke of York, his sons Edward and Richard, Norfolk, Montagu, Warwick, and 
: others. Among these the only new characier is Montegu. This was Jobn Nevill, 
third son of Richard Nevill, Earl of Salisbury (ccxvi. 494) and younger brother to 
Warwick, But he had not, at this time, received his first title of peerage, and was not 
created Marquis until 1470, fifieen years later. Nicolas, ii. 434. 

t John, Lord Clifford, and Nenry, Earl of Northumberland, whose fathers were 
killed at St. Alban’s; Ralph, second Earl of Westmoreland ; John Holland, Duke of 
Exeter (ccxv. 391). 

Westm. May 26, 1455. Parl. Hist, i, 396, Rolls, v.278. Lingard, v. 150. 
Hol,, 242. | Rolls, 280, 282 ; Wheth., 369. ** Parl. Hist., 398 ; Rolls, 284. 
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appointed to open the parliament as his lieutenant. He was after- 
wards appointed protector, when he gave to Salisbury the great seal, 
and to Warwick the government of Calais. On the recovery of 
Henry, York relinquished the protectorate,* and Salisbury the great 
seal. 

About two years after the battle, parliament began to exhibit a 
feeling of discontent at the ambitious practices of York, who, be it 
nevertheless observed, had not even now put forward his claim to the 
crown: complaints against him came sapese from the lords whose 
fathers were killed at St. Alban’s; and Buckingham, on the of the 
peers, besought the king that such conduct as that of the duke might 
not go unpunished.+ 

York once more swore fealty, and engaged, with the rest, that all 

differences should be arbitrated by the sovereign ;—a tacit condemna- 
tion of his taking redress into his own hands at St. Alban’s. In June, 
1458, the two parties met in and near London, and Henry pronounced 
an award,{ the principal article of which appears to have been, that 
‘*a chantry should be erected at the expense of York, Salisbury, and 
Warwick, for the souls of the three lords (Somerset, Clifford, and 
Northumberland) who were slain at St. Alban’s.§ 
- This award, however, as might have been expected, was not effectual 
in contenting either party, and preparation appears to have been made 
throughout 1459 for a contest, the causes and objects of which were 
still, however, not very definite.|| The court, we are told, distributed 
‘* white swans,{ the badge of Prince Edward” (for we hear nothing of the 
red and white roses). Salisbury and York were preparing to unite their 
forces on the borders of Wales, when the former was met at Blore- 
heath** by Lord Audley,t++ at the head of a royalist force, which was 
defeated or successfully repulsed,{t and Salisbury pursued his march. 

But a large royal army, under the king in person, was assembled at 
Worcester, which approached the camp of the Yorkists, offers of con- 
ciliation were made to the duke, and rejected. York was now deserted 
by some of his followers, and retired into Ireland; his friends and sons 
being elsewhere dispersed. 

A parliament met at Coventry,§§ in which York and his adherents 
were attainted by that act of parliament which we have already cited. 
The Duke of Exeter was now appointed to supersede Warwick in the 
command of the fleet, and Somerset to replace him in the government 
of Calais; but Warwick successfully resisted his entrance into the 
port. After this act of rebellion, Warwick joined York in Dublin, |jjj and 
concerted further measures. The result was the landing of Warwick in 
Kent. His army increased as he marched, being joined even by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Articles were circulated, complaining of 
the mismanagement of the king’s household, the oppression of the 
people by taxes, the murderous designs entertained against York, Salis- 
bury, and Warwick, and especially the extreme enmity of Shrewsbury, 





* Feb. 25, 1556, Rolls, 421; Hol., 243. 

+t Li , 342 ; but this is all from the Lancastrian recital. See last number, p. 512. 
Leland, ii. 496. ¢t Whetb., 418. § Ib., 418. | 1b.,454 ; Cont. Croyl., 529, 

@ Lingard, 155; but whence? ** Sept. 30, 1459. 

+t James Touchet, fifth Lord. tt Leland, 496 ; Wheth., 456, 

§§ Nov. 20, 1459, Parl. Hist., 401; Rolls, 345, W. Wyrc., 478, 
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Wiltshire, and Beaumont.* The insurgents marched through London, 
and met the royal army at Northampton, where an action of no long 
duration, in which Buckingham, Shrewsbury,{ and many other consider- 
able persons were killed, put Warwick in possession of the king’s person, 

A parliament was called at Westminster,§ which repealed all the acts 
passed at Coventry against the Yorkists. To this parliament York re- 
paired, with a retinue of five hundred horsemen, and then occurred 
the incident from which, as I apprehend, Shakspeare took that of the 
occupation of the chair of state, in the first scene of this play. || 

For the duke entered the parliament-house, and stood for some time, 
with his hand upon the throne. Nobody, however, invited him to as- 
cend; but, when he withdrew, he occupied the royal apartments in the 
palace of Westminster. He then delivered to the chancellor a written 
claim to the crown, as the lineal descendant of Lionel, son of Edward III. 
The story is thus told by Holinshed : 


“‘ He came to the city of London, which he entered the Friday before the 
feast of Edward the Confessor, with a sword borne naked before him, with 
trumpets also sounding and accompanied with a great train of men-at-arms, 
and other of his friends and servants. At his coming to Westminster, he en- 
tered the palace; and, passing forth directly through the great hall, staid not 
till he came to the chamber where the king and lords used to sit in the parlia- 
ment-time, commonly called the upper house, or chamber of the peers ; and, 
pang ere entered, stept up unto the throne royal, and there laying his hand upon 
the cloth of state, seemed as if he meant to take possession of that which was his 
right, (for he held his hand so upon that cloth a good pretty while,) and, after 
withdrawing his hand, turned his face towards the people, beholding their 
pressing together, and marking what countenance they made. Whilst he then 
stood and beheld the people, supposing they rejoiced to see his presence, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Thomas Bourchier) came to him, and, after due 
salutations, asked him if he would come and see the king, with which demand 
he, seeming to take disdain, answered briefly and in few words, thus: ‘ J re- 
member not that I know any within this realm, but that it beseemeth him rather to 
come and see my person, than I go and see his. .. . The duke went to the most 
principal lodging that the king had within all his palace, breaking up the locks 
and doors, and so lodged himself therein, more like a king than a duke.” { 


After many objections, and an assertion from Henry of his right, 
unaccompanied by the manful defiance which Shakspeare puts into his 
mouth; the compromise was proposed and accepted as in the play. I 
know not upon what authority Exeter is selected as foremost in ac- 
knowledging the right of the Duke of York; for he is named by Ho- 
linshed, among the lords who, with Queen Margaret at their head, refused 
to acknowledge the new settlement of the crown, and assembled their 
forces in order to defeat it.** And a more ancient authority tells us, 
that he absented himself, with Somerset, Northumberland, and Devon, 
from the meeting in which the Yorkists obtained this advantage; ++ and 
he fought under the queen, as we shall see presently.{{ 

The play, after correctly representing the hostile protest of the chiefs 
of the Lancastrian party, brings forward Edward and Richard, the two 





* Lingard, 158, from Stow, 407; but where did Stow fiod them? Wiltshire was 
James Butler, so created. Beaumont, Jobn, first Viscount. 

t July 20,1460, Wheth., 479; Hol., 260. 4 John, eldest son of the famous Talbot. 

§ Rolls, v. 373. | Wheth., 484; W. Wyrc., 483. q Hol., 261. 

** Hol., 268. tt W. Wyrc., 483. 

tt It is said (Banks, iii, 290), that he married Anne, the daughter of York; but as 
he was divorced from her (I know not when or why), there was probably no close 
attachment to her family. 
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sons of York, lamenting their father’s concession of his rights during 
Henry's life, and calling upon him to disregard his oath of allegiance 
to Henry. Edward urges him boldly to break his oath for the sake of 
the crown; Richard argues sophistically for the unlawfulness of the 
oath; and York has just been persuaded, when he is advertised of the 
queen’s advance with twenty thousand men, to besiege him in his castle, 
This is the first of a series of imputations, the justice of which I, shall 
have hereafter to examine, upon the morality of Richard, afterwards 
Duke of Gloucester. It is clear that the present imputation cannot be 
sustained, as Richard was at this time only eight years old, Edward, 
Earl of March, his eldest brother, was eighteen, and may therefore 
possibly have urged his father to hostilities. But there is no reason to 
believe that either Edward or his father contemplated hostilities, before 
the queen put herself in warlike array. 

In the battle of Wakefield which ensued, York was defeated, as in 
the play, and put to death, though there is some doubt whether he was 
slain in the battle or beheaded afterwards.* 

For the paper crown there is the authority of old writerst as well as 
of Holinshed :-— 

“ Some write (for he had mentioned that York was slain in battle, and his 
head presented to the queen upon a pole), that the duke was taken alive, and, 
in derision, caused to stand upon a molehill, on whose head they put a garland 
instead of a crown, which they had fashioned or made of sedges or bulrushes ; 
and having so crowned him with that garland, they kneeled down before him as 
the Jews did unto Christ, in scorn, saying to him, ‘ Hail king without rule, hail 
king without heritage, hail duke and prince without people or possessions,’ And at 
length, having thus scorned him with these and ‘divers other the like despiteful 
words, they struck off his head, which (as you have heard) they presented to 
the queen.” 

And this latter is the story in Whethamstede, whom Shakspeare, as 
Ritsont says, has implicitly followed. But 1 must say, that in amplify- 
ing the reproaches which the Lancastrians heaped upon their captive, 
the poet has not improved upon his original in language, while his inter- 
polations are as contrary to chronology as to good taste. 

“ What! was it youthat would be England’s king ? 
Was’t you that revell’d in our parliament, 
And made a preachment of your high descent ? 
Where are your mess of sons to back you now? 
The wanton Edward, and the lusty George, 
And where’s that violent crook-back prodigy, 
Dicky, your boy, that with his grombliie voice, 
Was wont to cheer his dad in mutinies ? 
Or, with the rest, where is your darling Rutland ?”}} 

I do not find in Holinshed, or elsewhere, the foundation of the lines 
that follow : 

“ Look, York; I stained this napkin with the blood, 
That valiant Clifford with his rapier’s point, 
Made issue from the bosom of the boy : 
And if thine eyes can water with his death, 
I give thee this to dry thy cheek withal.” 








* Lingard, 164; Hol., 269; W. Wyrcester (485) says that he was slain in battle ; and 
so the chronicle in Leland, 498 ; but Whetbamstede (489) says, that he was taken alive. 
The Croyland Cont., 530, may be construed either way. 

t W. Wyre., Wheth., and Croyl. Cont, as above ; but according to the first, it was the 
dead York that was crowned. 

t Bosw., 395. § George was not twelve years old, || Act i, se. 4, 
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There is much more in the same space, and York’s reply does not fall 
short of the provocation; but enough of this, which i hope is not 
Shakspeare’s. 

I know not in what sense Mrs. Jameson speaks of « the celebrated 
speech”* of York. She says truly, that the story of the napkin is not 
historical ; but she goes too far in saying, that the decapitation of York 
alter the battle (which she assumes as the true version) was ‘* not done by 
the order of Margaret.” Surely the queen commanded on the occasion. 

The killing of Rutland by Clifford is from Holinshed. 

“ The Lord Clifford perceiving where the Earl of Rutland was conveyed out 
of the field (by one of his father’s chaplains, and schoolmaster to the same earl), 
and overtaking him, stabbed him to the heart with a dagger as he kneeled afore 
him. This earl was but a child at that time, of twelve years of age, when 
neither his tender years nor dolorous countenance, while holding up both his 
hands for mercy (for his speech was gone for fear), could move the cruel heart 
of the Lord Clifford to Aa pity upon him; so that he was noted of great in- 
famy for that his unmerciful murder of that young gentleman.”+ 

In the play, the eyes are closed from fear, but much use is made of 
the speech, in vain supplications to Clifford, who always answers, ac- 
cording to the fiction of the play,— 

“ Thy father slew my father, therefore die.” 


This address of Clifford to Rutland is in Hall,t but not in Holin- 
shed; a circumstance overlooked by Malone, to whose theory it is 
favourable. 

Rutland, who is here described as a mere child, was above seventeen 
years old, only one year younger than his brother Edward, and several 
years older than George and Richard. He had been associated with 
his elder brother in the acts for attainting the Yorkists,§ while the 
younger brothers were unnoticed. Not only Clifford’s reference to his 
father’s death by the hand of York, but all that is pitifud in the story, 
all that is beyond the simple fact that Rutland was slain by Clifford, 
appears to me to rest on the insufficient authority of Hall alone.|| 

The second act places Edward and Richard Plantagenet, on ‘a 
plain near Mortimer’s Cross in Herefordshire.” I can make nothing 
of this first scene. It is true enough, that Edward (not Richard) was 
in Gloucestershire, at the time of the battle of Wakeficld, and obtained 
a victory at Mortimer’s Cross over the Earl of Pembroke.’ But here he 
is made to talk as if he had been present in the battle of Wakefield, 
and to have come away without knowing the fate of his father! Of this, 
however, he is soon apprized by a messenger. And the play describes 
not any victory or battle.** Johnson has remarked,t+ that Shak- 
speare has judiciously discriminated between ‘‘ the generous tenderness 
of Edward, and the savage fortitude of Richard, in their different re- 
ception of their father’s death ;”— 

“ Edw. Oh! speak no more for I have heard too much. 
Rich. Say how he died, for 1 will bear it all.” 





* Charact., ii, 254. 
+ Hol., 269. Whethamstede says particularly, that Rutland was slain by Clifford. 
¢ P. 251. § Rolls, v. 349. ‘ 
it Not only the old writers to whom I have referred, but Fabyan and P. Vergil are 
silent. 
| Jasper Tudor, half-brother to Henry VI. 
** Mortimer’s Cross, as the heading of the scene, is not in the old play. It was 
probably added by some half-informed commentator. tt Bosw., 405, 
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“ Edw. Never, oh ! never shall I see more joy. 

Rich. 1 cannot weep, for all my body’s moisture 
Scarce serves to quench my furnace-burning heart. 
Richard, | bear thy name, Ill 'venge thy death, 
Or die renowned by attempting it. 

The critic is led by the common prejudice to be very unfair towards 
Richard. He displays more energy of character, but there is nothmg 
savage in his resolution to avenge the death of his father. However, 
as the whole is imaginary, I leave it. 

The appearance in the heavens of 

“ Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun,” 


is not a creation of Shakspeare’s imagination, as it is to be found in 
Holinshed, who, as well as the poet, transfers the suns to Edward’s 
shield. 

Warwick and Montagu with their troops, now join the brothers ; 
and announce their ill success in the second battle of St. Alban’s ;* this 
is correct, Warwick and Edward did at this period meet and unite their 
forces, at Chipping Norton. 

But the introduction of ‘* Lord George your brother,” is gratuitous. 
That prince was seven years younger than Edward, and thus only 
twelve years old atthe present time. Edward, too, is made to ask, 

“ Whiere is the Duke of Norfolk, gentle Warwick, 
And when came George from Burgundy to England ?” 
To which the earl answers, 


“ Some six miles off the duke is with the soldiers, 
And for your brother,—he was lately sent 
From your kind aunt, Duchess of Burgundy, 
With aid of soldiers to this needful war.” 

The Duchess of Burgundy was not Edward’s aunt, nor did she send 
over Clarence, who, as a boy, had been sent to Flanders with his 
brother Richard, to be out of the way.t+ 

Warwick adds, that the king and his friends are going to London, 
to put an end to the settlement to which he had sworn. He advised 
that Henry’s movement should be anticipated : and so it was. 

But Shakspeare now brings the king and queen with Clifford, Nor- 
thumberland, and the Prince of Wales, ‘‘ before York.”{ Here they 
are met by Edward and the Yorkists, and a long colloquy ensues. The 
new Duke of York reproaches Henry with perjury, 

“ I was adopted heir by his consent, 
Since when his oath is broke ; for, as I hear, 
You, that are king, though he do wear the crown, 
Have caused him by new act of parliament, 
To blot out me, and put his own son in.” 

No parliament had sat, but Henry had by proclamation declared 
that the agreement for York’s succession to the crown was void. And 
though there might be no specific article to the effect, such a departure 
from the agreement clearly put the Yorkists in the right. 

The battle of Towton follows; but previously to this, the army which 
had been victorious at St. Alban’s refused to march to London. Henry 


* Feb, 15, 1461. Hol., 272; Wyrc., 486-488. The Duke of Exeter is mentioned as 
now with the queen. 
t Ritson, in 410. ¢Sc.2% § Lingard, 166; Rolls, 465. | See Bosw., 417. 



























































announced by proclamation that his assent to the late compromise had 
been extorted by violence ; and he gave orders for arresting the young 
Duke of York; but Edward, as I have said, marched with all his friends 
to that important place. And now, with the apparent consent of the 
people, as well as of the ‘‘ great council of lords spiritual and tem- 
poral,” Henry was declared to have forfeited the crown, by breaking the 
award, and Edward was placed upon the throne. This important event 
occurred early in March, 1461; but although it is related by Holin- 
shed,* it is unnoticed by our poet. 

It is true, that the king and queen assembled their forces at York ; 
but it was after he had been acknowledged as king that Edward 
marched against them, and gained the decisive victory of Towton.+ It 
is hardly necessary to say that the long parley between the two parties, 
on the eve of the battle, is altogether imaginary ; but some of the allu- 
sions are founded upon the chronicles. Of the knighting of Prince 
Edward,t who was now about nine years old, I know nothing. 

In the play, the fortune of the day is, at first, against the Yorkists ; 
_ and it is said to Warwick, 

“ Thy brother’s blood the thirsty earth has drank.”§ 


Here is only a slight deviation; there was an action at Ferrybridge, 
where Lord Fitzwalter was surprised by Clifford. In this a natural 
brother of Warwick was slain by the Yorkists, as well as Northumber- 
land and Clifford himself. This fierce Lancastrian, however, was killed 
not by Richard, but by the Lord Fauconberg.|j 
And it is on Holinshed’s{ authority that Warwick is made to say, 
“ T'll kill my horse, because I will not fly.” 


I am sorry that we have not room for the insertion of a part of the 
soliloquy which Henry is made to utter in the midst of the battle— 
“ Methinks it were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely swain.” 
The speech is characteristic, and may be read as an illustrative spe- 


cimen of Shakspeare’s mode of amplifying the old plays. 
Of the dead Clifford, Warwick says, 


“ Off with the traitor’s head, 
And rear it in the place your father’s stands.” 

This substitution of heads is from Holinshed, who, however, does not 
mention Clifford by name, but ‘ the Earl of Devonshire** and three 
others.” 

Warwick proceeds ;— 

«« And now to London with triumphant march, 
There to be crowned England’s royal king.” 

King Edward was crowned on the 29th of June, 1461,++ and then, 
not on the field of battle, as in the play, he created his brothers George 
and Richard, Dukes of Clarence and Gloucester. Richard’s objection 
to his title, as unlucky, is suggested by a remark of Holinshed.tt 

The third act commences with the taking of Henry prisoner. We 
are thus carried over three years, to 1464. After his defeat at Towton, 


* P. 272. ¢ March 29, 1461. Hol.,477; W. Wyrc., 489; Croyl. Cont., 533. 

t Bosw., 415. § Ib., 426, {| Another Nevill ; William, brother of Salisbury. 

q Loe - 474. ** See No. ccxvi, 513. 

tt * 279; ~W +, 490. 

tt Hol., 211, cnuinachien Hugh Spencer, who was Earl of Gloucester; Thomas of 
Woodstock ; Duke Humphrey ; and lastly, this Richard himself. 
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Henry, who may be considered as having, for the time, abdicated the 
throne, had retired into Scotland with the queen and prince. According 
to Scottish historians,* James II, had, two years before, promised assist- 
ance to Henry, in return for the promised cession of Northumberland 
and Durham. Only the town of Berwick,t however, was now given 
up to James III. 

From Scotland Margaret went into France, to beg succours from 
Louis XI., who gave her some naval and military succours with which 
she returned to Scotland, and thence, with some assistance from the 
Scots, she invaded the north of England, and obtained some slight ad- 
vantages ; but Warwick soon got the success on his side, and the queen, 
after suffering many personal hardships,{ repaired to the court of the 
Duke of Burgundy, and thence to Bar, in Lorraine, where she remained 
for some time. Meanwhile, Henry made an incursion into England, 
was defeated at Hexham,§ by Warwick’s brother, Montagu; he took 
refuge in Lancashire and Westmoreland, but was betrayed, taken, de- 
livered to Warwick, and imprisoned in the Tower.|| 

In the play, he is seized in a park by two keepers; there has been 
some doubt as to the names of his takers, but it is certain that Sir 
James Harrington, and several Talbots, were rewarded by King 
Edward for the caption.{ 

In the midst of these events, Edward had been in possession of the 
government, and had held three parliaments, the first of which** had 
declared the Lancastrian dynasty an usurpation, and amply retaliated 
the attainders enacted by the adverse party. 

We have nowtt the petition of Lady Grey, for the restitution of her 
husband's lands. 

“ This lady’s husband, Sir John Grey, was slain ; 
His lands then seized on by the conqueror ; 
Her suit is now, to repossess those lands, 

That we in justice cannot well deny ; 
Because in quarrel of the house of York, 
The worthy gentleman did lose his life.” 

Malone says that these lines are full of error. Grey was slain at the 
second hattle of St. Alban’s, fighting for Lancaster, and the lands were 
seized by Edward himself.{} 

In the play, Edward’s intention to marry Elizabeth is at once an- 
nounced to his brothers, who greatly disapprove of it. Holinshed 
says, that it was opposed by the old Duchess of York.§§ It certainly is 
not likely that Richard, who was still a mere boy, should have made any 
active Opposition, The marriage, according to Holinshed, was private. 

“ She was a woman of a more formal countenance than excellent beauty, 
and yet both of such beauty and favour, that with her sober demeanour, sweet 
looks, and comely smiling (neither too wanton nor too bashful), besides her 
— tongue and trim wit, she so allured, and made subject unto her the 

veart of that great prince, that after she had denied him to be his paramour, 
with so good manner, and words so well set as better could not be devised, he 
finally resolved with himself to marry her, not asking counsel of any man ; till 


* Tytler, iv. 158; Henry, ix. 362. t Rolls, v, 478, 





t Including the story of the Robber, which rests on the authority of Monstrelet, 
iv. 108: there is much doubt as to time and place, if the event happened at all. See 
Henry, ix. 186 ; Turner, iii. 259. 

¢ Lingard, 181; Rymer, xi. 548. 
Hist., 419; Rolls, 463, 476. 

tt See Malone’s note in Bosw., 454. 

§§ See Laing (in Henry, xii. 403), from Sir Thomas More. 


§ May 15, 1463, | June, 1465, 
** Westminster, Nov. 4, 1461. Pearl. 
tt Act iii., sc. 2. 
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they might perceive it was no booty to advise him of the contrary of this his 
concluded purpose, . . But yet the Duchess of York letted this match as 
much as in her lay, and when all would not serve, she caused a precontract to 
be alleged, made by him with Lady Elizabeth Lucy, that all doubts resolved, 
all things made clear, and all cavillations ended, privily in a monastery he 
married the kind Lady Elizabeth Grey, at Grafton, aforesaid, where he had 
first fancied her.”* 
In the play: 
“ K. Edw. Her looks do argue her replete with modesty, 

Her words do shew her wit incomparable, 

All her perfections challenge sovereignty. 

One way or other, she is for a king ; 

And she shall be my love or else my queen. 


“ Lady Grey. | know I am too mean to be your queen, 
And yet too good to be your concubine.” 

Other parts of this wooing, are equally supported by the chroni- 
clers.+ 

Contemporary historianst give us no circumstances, simply stating 
that the marriage was clandestine, and without communication with the 
great men; of the land, to whom, when known, it was very unaccept- 
able, by reason of the inferior birth of the lady. Nevertheless, we are 
told, Elizabeth Grey was at Michaelmas, 1464, presented to the nobles 
as queen, by Clarence and Warwick.§ 

Shakspeare closes this scene with the first of the speeches in which 
Gloucester laments the deformity of his body, and disclaiming all the 
gentler feelings of humanity, announces the evil tendencies of his 
mind. 

——*“ for I should not deal in her soft laws, 
She|| did corrupt frail nature with some bribe, 
To shrink mine arm up like a wither’d shrub ; 
To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where sits deformity to mock my body ; 

To shape my legs of an unequal size ; 

To disproportion me in every part.” 

This description is carried further than in the original play, and 
Shakspeare has also enlarged upon the powers of mischief of which 
Richard boasts, But 

“I can smile, and murder whilst I smile.” 

And 

“ Can I do this, and cannot get the crown ?” 

Are in both plays. 

The scene{ now introduces us to the French court, where Louis XI. 
receives the supplications of Margaret for succour against the Yorkists : 

“ Now, therefore, be it known to noble Louis, 
That Henry, sole possessor of my love, 
Is of a king become a banish’d man, 
And fore’d to live in Scotland a forlorn ; 


Scotland hath will to help, but cannot help.” 
Louis promises aid, but Warwick arrives, to demand the Lady Bona 





* Hol., 283. + See Bosw. , 
¢ Croyl. Cont., 539; Hearne’s MS., 292; Fabyan’s traditions are a little more 
particular, but not important, p. 654. § W. Wyrc., 500. !Love. 4 Actiii,, sc, 3, 
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Shukspeare’s Historical Plays 


(described as sister to Louis, but really sister to his queen) in marriage 
for Edward. This had been announced before by Warwick himself : 


“From whence shall Warwick cut the sea to France, 
And ask the Lady Bona for thy queen, 
So shalt thou sinew both these lands together ; 
And having France thy friend, thou shalt not dread 
The scatter’d foe that anes to rise again.” * 


This story of the Lady Bona, and of Warwick’s taking offence, is in 
Holinshed ;+ but the meeting between Margaret and Warwick at this 
time at Paris, and its consequences, are Shakspeare’s own. The em- 
bassy of that earl to obtain for his master the hand of the Lady Bona 
is assigned to the year 1464, after the battle of Hexham, and he found 
Louis not at Paris, but at Tours.{ Margaret was not then in France. 

With one exception, however, of doubtful authority, there is, no 
ground in contemporary historians, French or English, for Edward’s 
suit to this Lady Bona.§ It was probably taken from Polydore Vergil.|| 
It is remarkable that Hearne’s fragment repeats and refutes a story 
which sends Warwick not to France but to Spain; to seek in marriage, 
not Bona of Savoy, but Isabel of Castile. But all such suits, it is added, 
were fruitless, because the princes of Europe had not confidence in the 
stability of Edward’s throne. 

On the arrival of the news of Edward’s marriage, Shakspeare re- 
conciles Margaret and Warwick, who now becomes a zealous Lancas- 
trian; and when Louis, who now promises succours to Margaret, not 
unnaturally asks for some pledge of the loyalty of the convert, Warwick 
answers, 


“ This shall assure my constant loyalty, 
That if our queen and this young prince agree, 
I'll join mine eldest daughter and my joy 
To him forthwith in holy wedlock bands.” 


Margaret’s visit, as we have seen, was earlier, and the promised aid 
was actually given. As the poet has placed this visit too late, so has 
he placed another, at which some of the circumstances of the play 
did occur, much too soon. 

It was in 1470 that Margaret and Warwick did unite against Ed- 
ward, and cement their union, under the mediation of Louis, by the 
marriage of their children. Prince Edward was betrothed to Anne 
(not eldest, but), second daughter of Warwick. It does not appear that 
the French king sent any succours to the Lancastrians at any period after 
the declaration of Edward's marriage. 

In the fourth act there is a glimmering of the truth, but by no means 
a clear development. We have the outbreak of the dislike of the nobles 
to Edward's marriage. Clarence openly tells his brother that he has 





* Continued from p. 63. + P. 280. t Hol., 283. 

§ See Ritson’s note in Bosw., 467 ; and Lingard, 189, who shows that Warwick was 
not in France at the time of Edward’s marriage, The authority which he overlooks is 
the chronicle in Leland, ii, 500. 

| P. 513, edit. 1546. He was probably not even born at the time. 

§ The persons present, besides the king, queen, and the two princes, are Somerset, 
Montagu, Pembroke, Stafford, and Hastings. 
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made an enemy of the King of France, and dishonoured Warwick, and 
Montagu regrets the loss of the alliance of France. Some notable lines 


“ Hast, Why, knows not Montagu, that of itself 
England is safe, if true within itself ?”* 
“ Mon. Yes, but the safer when ’tis back’d with France. 
Hast. ’Tis better using France than trusting France : 
Let us be back’d with God and with the seas, 
Which he hath given for peace impregnable. 
And with their helps only defend ourselves ; 
In them, and in ourselves, our safety lies.” 
Cla. For this one speech, Lord Hastings well deserves 
To have the heiress of the Lord Hungerford. 
K. Edw. Ay, what of that? it was my will and grant, 
And for this once, my will shall stand the law. 
Glou. And yet, methinks, your grace has not done well, 
To give the heir and daughter of Lord Scales, 
Unto the brother of your loving bride, 
She better would have fitted me, or Clarence, 
But in your bride you bury brotherhood. 
Cla. Or else you would not have bestow’d the heir 
Of the Lord Bonville on your new wife’s son, 
And leave your brothers to go speed elsewhere. 
K. Edw. Alas, poor Clarence! is it for a wife 
That thou art malcontent? I will provide thee. 
Cla. In choosing for yourself, you showed your judgment, 
Which, being shallow, you shall give me leave, 
To play the brother in mine own behalf, 
And to that end, I shortly mind to leave you. 

The passages in which the power of England to maintain herself with- 
out foreign alliances, are enlarged and strengthened in this play, form 
those which are found in ‘‘ the Contention.” They are conformable to 
Shakspeare’s general views, so far as we can collect them, and to the 
policy of the English court at the time of his writing. 

The discontent expressed at the favours bestowed upon the queen’s 
relatives, is warranted by history. The estrangement of Warwick could 
not have arisen at once, or directly, out of the marriage with Lady Grey, 
to whose eldest daughter (afterwards the wife of Henry VIJ.) he stood 
sponsor.t oy ie 

I do not know whence Shakspeare took his enumeration of alliances. 
It is true that the son of Lord Hastings was married to the heiress of 
Hungerford,t that the queen’s brother, Anthony Widville, married the 
heiress of the last Lord Scales,§ and that her son, Thomas Grey, Mar- 
quis of Dorset, had the heiress of Bonville.|| 

The queen herself speaks conformably with her character :— 

“‘ My lords, before it pleased his Majesty, 
To raise my state to title of a queen, 
Do me but right, and you must all confess, 
That I am not ignoble of descent, 
And meaner than myself has had like fortune. 
But as this title honours me and mine, 
So your dislikes, to when I would be pleasing, 
Do cloud my joys with danger and with sorrow.” 





* See King John, in Bosw., xv, 374. t W. Wyre., 505. 
¢ William, first Lord Hastings, of Ashby ; married Warwick's sister, Banks, iii. 397. 
§ Ib., Pe 631, I} Ib., ii. 52. 
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These few lines, which, though there is not much in them, strike me as 
decidedly Shaksperian, are not in the old play. Elizabeth assuredly 
was not “ ignoble of descent ;” her father, Sir Richard Widville, of a 
family of considerable antiquity, had been ennobled by Henry VI.* 

reviously to the alliance with royalty. Her mother was the widow of 
the Duke of Bedford, and daughter of the Earl of St. Pol, and sister to 
the Duchess of Burgundy. 

The messenger now brings from Paris the news of what we have seen 
(in the play) to pass there; Clarence now departs, declaring his inten- 
tion to join Warwick, and to marry his other daughter. He is followed by 
Somerset ; but Gloucester, to whom this aside had already been given, — 

“ T hear —yet say not much, but.think the more,” 
refuses to join his brother, and announces in another aside his ambitious 
views :— 
“NotI: 
My thoughts aim at a further matter. I 
Stay not for the love of Edward, but the crown.” 

It may be asked how it is that Somerset, who is mentioned in the 
dramatis persone as a ‘‘ Lord on King Henry’s side,” and whose pre- 
decessor was slain fighting in that king’s cause,t is placed at King Ed- 
ward’s court. 

The duke who was slain at St. Alban’s, left a son Henry, who fought 
for Henry VI. at Towton, and escaped. _He afterwards made his sub- 
mission to Edward (in company with Sir Ralph Percy and others), but 
again revolted to King Henry when Margaret obtained her brief suc- 
cesses in the north. At Hexham he was taken and beheaded. All 
this was really prior to Edward’s marriage and to Warwick’s defection; 
but I can find no other ground for the tergiversation of a duke of Somer- 
set in the play. The successor§ of Duke Henry was faithful to the 
Lancastrian side, and was beheaded after the battle of Tewksbury. 

Pembroke and Stafford|| are correctly made faithful to Edward. Mon- 
tagu was the brother, and Hastings the brother-in-law of Warwick, 
and they were therefore reasonably suspected. 

There is an important error in making the marriage of Clarence with 
the one daughter of Warwick subsequent to the marriage of Prince 
Edward with the other. 

The marriage of Prince Edward, far from being together with that of 
Clarence a part of that arrangement by which the duke and Warwick 
became Lancastrians, was rather the cause which estranged Clarence 
from that party, with which his own marriage had, through Warwick, 
connected him. There was now a new participator in the great 
inheritance of the Nevills. It is obviously impossible to trace with 
certainty the causes of personal dissatisfaction, but there is sufficient 
reason to conclude that the estrangement between Edward and the man 
to whom he owed so much, arose out of the king’s impatience, fomented 
by the queen’s relatives, of the power and influence of Warwick, 





















* In 1448, 26 Hen. VI., Banks, iii. 689. + See part ii. of the play. 

¢ Hol., 281; W. Wyre., 495-498 ; Leland, ii. 499. The story is not very clear.' 

§ Edmund Beaufort; it is doubtful whether he was ever styled Duke of Somerset. 
Nicolas, ii. 593. 

lj Jasper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke ; Humphrey, Lord Stafford, of Southwick, after- 
wards Earl of Devon. 
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and Warwick’s jealousy of the increasing favour of those relatives.* 
It is impossible to fix a date to the rupture, The great seal was 
taken from Archbishop Nevill in June, 1467,+ which may be deemed 
either a symptom or a cause of enmity. In 1468, it is supposed that 
there was a political difference between the king and his late favourite ; 
the king being desirous of allying himself with the Duke of Burgundy, 
whose son about this time married his sister Margaret, and Warwick se- 
conding the views of Louis XI. to whom he had lately been sent upon a 
special mission, and whose ambassadors now accompanied him to Eng- 
land with a view of preventing their alliance with Burgundy. Whatever 
discontents existed were apparently assuaged in January, 1468, when 
Archbishop Nevill and Lord Rivers met for that purpose, and Warwick 
openly escorted the Duchess of Burgundy to the court. 

By this time Clarence had united himself with Warwick, probably 
from sharing with him the jealousy of the Widvilles, and discontented 
at his brother’s opposition to his marriage with Isabel Nevill. This 
marriage took place in July, 1469. An insurrection soon broke 
out in the north, in the course of which the father and the brother 
of the queen were put to death. The Nevills were suspected, how 
justly, it is really impossible to pronounce, of encouraging this 
outbreak. After asummons, in which Edward’s suspicions were ow 
plainly insinuated, Warwick and Clarence joined the king in England, 
and treated him asa prisoner. But all this was previous to the espousal 
of Henry’s cause by Warwick and to the renewal of the war between 
York and Lancaster. For it is remarkable, that while Edward was a 
captive, Warwick marched against and defeated a body of Lancastrians, 
who raised the standard of Henry on the Scottish borders.§ Soon after 
this Edward was set free ; with the consent, as some suppose, of Warwick 
himself, who obtained from him the office of Justiciary of South Wales.|| 
Others say, that the Archbishop let him escape. 

After this the two confederates were ostensibly reconciled to the king, 
and obtained a pardon for all offences committed. The king even visited 
the Archbishop of York at his country-seat, but suddenly left the place 
on an information of intended treachery. Whether this was true or false, 
the quarrel now became mortal. An insurrection broke out in Lincoln- 
shire, encouraged, as it is said, by Clarence and Warwick; it was de- 
feated ; they were summoned by the king in March, 1470, to come in 
and vindicate themselves, if possible. Not obeying this call, they were 
declared traitors,’ but escaped to France. And then it was that War- 
wick was reconciled to Margaret,** and espoused the cause of the house 
of Lancaster. But this reconciliation was not effected easily, as Shak- 
speare has it. Many days elapsed before Warwick’s excuses and Louis's 
persuasions brought the high-spirited Queen to agree to the connexion. 

Clarence and the Earl landed in Devonshire, and marched northward 
in pursuit of Edward, who receiving information of their approach while 
he lay at Doncaster, fled precipitately to Flanders. The new confe- 
Cerates then proceeded to London, and released King Henry from the 
Tower. A parliament was held,t+ and now again Edjvard became the 

usurper, and the Yorkists were subjected to attainder. | 





* Croyl. Cont., 542; W. Wyre., 505-507. t Lingard, 188. 

t Ib., 189; W. Wyre., 510. § Ib., 195. || Rymer, xi. q Rolls, vi. 233, 
** July or August, 1470. Ellis, Second Series, i, 132. 

++ Westm., 26 Nov. 1470. Rolls, vi. 191. 
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Edward rallied, being secretly supported by the Duke of Burgundy, 
in Yorkshire,—at the very place, Ravenspear, it is said, wheré the feat 
of the Lancastrian kings had disembarked; and like him, Edward at 
first disclaimed—though he could scarcely expect to be believed—his 
os mca to the crown; vowing that he sought only his paternal in- 

eritance as Duke of York. It is even said, he raised the ery of ‘ Long 
live King Henry,’ and wore in his own cap the ostrich feather of the 
Prince of Wales.* Some historians affirm, with doubtful accuracy, 
that the municipal authorities of York, required him to abjure his pre- 
tensions to the crown, on the high altar of the cathedral.+ 

Clarence continued with his father-in-law but for a short time after 
his open declaration in favour of Henry. He was, however, a pro- 
fessed Lancastrian long enough to be declared by parliament heir to 
the crown after Henry and his son, to the exclusion of his elder 
brother.t Nevertheless, he transferred to the side of his brother the 
forces which he had raised in the cause of his rival, and once more as- 
sumed the badge of York.§ 

I have thought it right to give this sketch of the history, upon a very 
general notion of which the play is founded ; but the truth is, that the 
histories are not much more precise than the drama; and it is not pos- 
sible in every case to compare the two. 

Returning to the play, we find the Lancastrian force in Warwickshire, 
under Warwick and Oxford, with their French auxiliaries. These are 
joined by Clarence and Somerset, when the marriage with the daughter 
of Warwick is agreed upon. Edward’s camp is in the neighbourhood, 
very ill guarded; he is surprised and taken prisoner. Being placed in 
the custody of Archbishop Nevill, at Middleham, in Yorkshire, he is 
liberated while hunting by Gloucester, with Sir John Stanley and 
others. These improbable events, excepting always as to Gloucester, 
who is improperly brought into every occurrence, are taken from Holin- 
shed.|| Some historians disbelieve them, but Lingard, on the autho- 
rity of one contemporary, and an ambiguous record,{ gives credence to 
the statement of the captivity of Edward. The error of the dramatist 
consists in placing the event after the junction between Margaret and 
Warwick. There is no authority for the mode of escape, which, on the 
contrary, is said to have occurred with the consent of the Earl of War- 
wick. There is, in this whole transaction, a mystery which I cannot 
solve, 

When released, Edward did not, as in the play, fly to Lynn and thence 
to Flanders; that flight was in 1470. There is another anachronism in 
Warwick’s announcement of his intention to ‘fight with Pembroke 
and his followers ;” their defeat at Edgecote had already occurred.** 





* Lingard, 207 ; Leland, 503, 

+ The “ Restoration” says (p. 5) nothing of this oath, nor does Leland’s MS. It 
is from Pol. Verg. Fabyan says, 660, that he professed only to claim his dukedom, and 
confirmed it with an oath. Bruce says truly, that he is poor authority. Comines says, 
liv. 3, ch. 7, in Petitot, 12, p. 46, that Edward on landing, went straight to London. 

¢ Rolls, vi. 194. 

§ “* Itis told me by the under-sheriff, that the lord of Clarence, is gone to his bro- 
ther, late king, insomuch that his men have the gorget on their breasts, and the rose 
enka Fenn, ii. 62; Lingard (207) says, the white rose, I know not on what au- 

rity. 

| P. 293. 

_¥ Rolls, vi. 195, where Edward, in enumerating Clarence’s offences, says, that he put 
him in strait ward. ** Cont. Croyl.,551; Rolls, vi. 223. 
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We have now* Warwick and Clarence in the tower with King 
Henry, whom they once more acknowledge as king, and who appoints 
Warwick and Clarence joint protectors.+ Then says Henry, 

“ Let me entreat, for I command no more, 
That Margaret your queen, and my son Edward, 
Be sent for, to return from France with speed ; 
For till I see them here, by doubtful fear 
My joy of liberty is half eclipsed.” 

In February, 1671, the Grand Prior of St. John’s of Jerusalem was 
furnished with money for the conveyance of the queen and prince. 

The Duke of Somerset is also present, having with him the young 
Earl of Richmond, whom Henry thus addresses : 


“ Come hither, England’s hope! If secret powers 
(laying his hand upon his head) 


Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts, 
This pretty lad will prove our country’s bliss. 
His looks are full of peaceful majesty ; 

His head by nature framed to wear a crown ; 
His hand to wield a sceptre ; and himself 
Likely in time to bless a regal throne. 

Make most of him, my lords ; for this is he 
Must help you more than you are hurt by me.” 

In Holinshed,§ it is by his uncle, Lord Pembroke, that Richmond is 
introduced. The king’s speech is thus : 

“Lo, surely this is he, to whom both we and our adversaries, leaving the pos- 
session of all things, shall hereafter give room and place.” 

This boy, we all know, was afterwards Henry VII., grandfather to 
Queen Elizabeth.|| 

In this scene, it is repeated that Edward, after his escape from Mid- 
dleham, had gone over to Burgundy; but in the next,{i he appears 
before York, into which city he is admitted upon his bare assertion that 
he disclaimed the crown. He fled to Flanders;** and now instantly 
falsifies his declaration, and calls himself king, at the instigation of a 
Sir James Montgomery (who refuses otherwise to join him), Gloucester, 
and his other friends. 

I apprehend that this is the first scene in which Gloucester, who 
even now was only nineteen years old, ought to have been mentioned. 
Until now, he was a boy, at the court of Burgundy. 

We have now once more Henry asking, surrounded by Warwick and 
other nobles, including Montagu, who, since Edward had expressed ap- 





* Act iv., sc. 8. 

+ Hol., 300. I believe that Warwick was alone in this commission, See Restora- 
tion, p. 8. 

¢ Rymer, xi., 693. § P. 502. 

| He was Earl of Richmond from bis father, Edmund, son of Owen Tudor and 


Catherine, the widow of Henry V. Edmund was so created by his half-brother, 
Henry VI. He married Margaret, daughter of John, first Duke of Somerset. Tho 
Somerset introduced into this scene is he of whom I spoke in p. 68. 
q Activ., sc. 7. fy 4 
** Cont. Croyl., 554. Lingard says (204) that he fled upon receiving information, 
while he lay at Doncaster, that Warwick was approaching, and that 6000 men, who had 


hitherto worn the white rose, had, at the instigation of Montagu, thrown away that 
device, and, tossing their bonnets in the air, cried, God bless King Henry. He refers to 
I cannot find the white 


Croyl. Cont., Comines, Hearne’s Fragment, Stow, and Hall, 
rose in any one of the passages to which he refers. 
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rehensions of his fidelity, had in fact been playing rather fast and 
oose.* Warwick thus appropriately assigns the parts ; 


“In Warwickshire I have true-hearted friends, 
Not mutinous in peace, yet bold in war ; 
‘These will I muster up :—and thou, son Clarence, 
Shall stir up, in Suffolk, Norfolk, and in Kent, 
The knights and gentlemen to come with thee ; 
Thou, brother re in Buckingham, 
Northampton, and in Leicestershire, shalt find 
Men well inclin’d to hear what thou commandest ;— 
And thou, brave Oxford, wond’rous well beloved 
In Oxfordshire, shalt muster up thy friends.”+ 


Warwick, and all but Exeter, now leave Henry with Exeter alone, to 
meet the enemy in Warwickshire. 
The meek Henry now enumerates his own claims upon his people, as 
giving him a probability of success : 
“That's not my fear, my meed has done me fame : 
I have not stopp’d mine ears to their demands, 
Nor posted off their suits with slow delays ; 
My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, 
My alltene hath allay’d their swelling griefs, 
My mercy dried their water-flowing tears ; 
I have not been desirous of their wealth, 
Nor much oppress’d them with great subsidies, 
Nor forward of revenge, tho’ they much err’d. 
Then why should they love Edward more than me ? 
No, Exeter! these graces challenge grace ; 
And, when the lion fawns upon the lamb, 
The lamb will never cease to follow him.” 


How far the mildness of Henry’s character affected his government, 
or whether justice was promptly administered, I know not; there was 
certainly no extraordinary grant of subsidies in his reign; but the ex- 

enses of the war and his household occasioned great embarrassment in 
his finances. 

He is cut short in this soliloquy by his rival, who enters with troops, 
seizes Henry, and sends him to the Tower. And the Yorkists, too, pro- 
ceed to Coventry, to meet Warwick. 

But, in truth, the gathering of the two parties in that part of England 
had taken place without a meeting in the field, before Edward came to 
London.{ Into that city the Yorkist king was admitted by the influence 
of Archbishop Nevill, who deserted the cause which his brother had 
espoused, and then it was Henry was again made prisoner ; though not 
in the first instance incarcerated, for Edward took him about with his 
army. 

In the fifth act we have all parties assembled near Coventry; the 
Lancastrians being in possession of the city; and Edward soon appear- 





* See Restoration, p. 5, 7, 12; and Leland, 503. 

t 1 do not know why the eastern counties and Kent are assigned to Clarence. The 
Beauckamps and Nevills possessed Warwick Castle, as the Grevilles, who are de- 
scended from them, now do. The Montagus have possessions in Northamptonshire, 
and it is possible that the marquis had some connexion with that property. The De 
Veres were Earls of Oxford at the time the title necessarily implied a connexion with 
the county. 

¢ Lingard, 207, from Leland, ii. 508 ; and see Restoration, p. 16. 
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ing before it. Warwick is soon joined by Montagu, Oxford, and 
Somerset ; but Clarence discards his red rose. One of those im- 
a dialogues occurs which are, perhaps, unavoidable in dramatising 
istory according to Shakspeare’s plan; in the course of which Glou- 
cester tells Warwick, 
“ You left poor Harry at the bishop’s palace, 
And ten to one you'll meet him at the Tower.” 

This is wrong: Henry was now at large, and in possession of the 
government ; but had this scene been put before that which precedes it, 
the history (with this exception) would have been tolerably accurate. 

While Warwick held Coventry, a parley took place between Clarence 
and his brother’s party, which ended in his leaving Warwick ; and it is 
at least doubtful whether he ever sincerely connected himself with the 
present views of his father-in-law, in favour of the house of Lancaster.* 

It is very reasonable to express his defection from the Lancastrian 
side, on the stage, by the action of throwing away the red rose. I can 
hardly believe otherwise than that the inveterate tradition which as- 
signed that badge to the one side, and a white rose to the other, is 
founded on truth. Yet I am bound to say, that as | could discover no 
foundation for the dispute in the Temple garden,+ which in Shakspeare 
is the origin of the roses, so neither can I find any authority for the use 
of the roses themselves, as an especial and popular symbol. So far as 
I can ascertain, Polydore Vergilt is the earliest and the only chronicler 
who mentions the two roses, and his notice is, that they were adopted 
by the respective partisans of Edward I, and his brother Edmund 
Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster, maternal ancestor of the Henries. 
However this may be, I am assured by the best-informed antiquaries and 
heralds,§ that the two roses, with the colours assigned to them by 
Shakspeare, were borne by the chiefs of the rival factions, among 
their heraldic devices; and it is certain that the Tudor kings 
bore the red and white roses conjoined. But the kings of both houses 
had other devices, some of which, we have seen, are specially named by 
writers who are silent about the roses. A passage already quoted, which 
mentions the rose as the Yorkist symbol, is all that I have been 
able to find in contemporary writings concerning that flower—nothing 
of any distinction of colour—nothing to show that the rose was borne 
except in heraldry. 

We have now]j the battle of Barnet,{ in which the Nevills, Warwick 
and Montagu, were both slain. Queen Margaret landed on the same 
day, as the play correctly relates, and Somerset and Oxford, escaping 
from Barnet, joined her before the battle of Tewksbury,** in which, as 
the play also tells us correctly, the queen was defeated and taken 
prisoner, with Oxford and Somerset,++ who were afterwards beheaded. 


os 





* See Restoration, p. 9. t See No. ccxv., p. 388. t P. 320. 

§ This is the general result of personal information, referring to Excerpta Historica, 
p- 160; Archeologia xxi. 14. Retros. Rev., 2d ser., ii. 502 ; Cole. Top, iii. 53, and 
other works. This information is quite inconsistent with the story of the temple gardens. 

Act v., sc. 2. 

: April 14, 1471. Restoration, 19; Hol., 313 ; Cont." Croyl., 555; Leland, 504, 
where it is said that Montagu had “ privily agreed with King Edward, and had gotten 
on his livery: one of the Earl of Warwick's servants spying this, fell upon bim aud 
killed him,” It is also eaid that Warwick’s men mistook the star of the Earl of Oxford 
for the sun of King Edward, and fired upon Oxford’s men, who thereupon cried treason 
and fled. ** May 3, 1471. tt Rest., 28 ; Hol., 318, 
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“ K. Edw. Away with Oxford to Hammes castle straight ; 
For Somerset, off with his guilty head !” 


And they were treated accordingly. 

We come now to the first of the incidents which enters into the con- 
troversy raised in Horace Walpole’s ‘“ Historic Doubts,”—the manner 
of the death of Prince Edward. 

To this young prince, Shakspeare ascribes a manly spirit, worthy of 
his mother, whose encouraging exhortations he thus seconds : 

“ Methinks, a woman of this valiant spirit 


Should, if a coward heard her speak these words, 
Infuse his breast with magnanimity, 

And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. 

I speak not this as worthy any here : 

For, did I but suspect a fearful man, 

He should have leave to go away betimes ; 

Lest, in our need, he might infect another, 

And make him of like spirit to himself. 

If any such be here, (as God forbid !) 

Let him depart, before we need his help.” 


That Edward inherited the boldness of Margaret, rather than the 
meckness of Henry, we may fairly infer from his accompanying her in 
her dangers; but we have no contemporary authority. After the battle, 
Edward asks, 


“ K. Edw. Is proclamation made, that who finds Edward 
Shall have a large reward, and he his life ? 
Glou, Itis: and lo, where youthful Edward comes ! 
Enter soldiers, with Prince Edward. 
K. Edw. Bring forth the gallant, let us hear him speak. 
What! can so young a thorn begin to prick ? 
Edward, what satisfaction canst thou make, 
For bearing arms, for stirring up my subjects, 
And all the trouble thou hast turned me to? 
Prince. Speak like a subject, proud ambitious York ! 
Suppose that I am now my father’s mouth ; 
Resign thy chair ; and where I stand, kneel thou, 
Whilst 1 propose the selfsame words to thee, 
Which, traitor, thou wouldst have me answer to. 
Q. Marg. Ah, that thy father had been so inclin’d! 
Glou. That you might still have worn the petticoat, 
And ne'er have stol’n the breech from Lancaster. 
Prince. Let sop fable in a winter’s night, 
His currish riddles suit not with this place. 
Glou. By heaven ! but I'll plague thee for that word. 
Q. Marg. Ay, thou wast born to be a plague to men. 
Glou. For God's sake, take away this captive scold. 
Prince. Nay, take away this scolding crook-back rather. 
K, Edw. Peace, wilful boy, or I will charm your tongue. 
Clar, Untutor’d lad, thou art too malapert. 
Prince. 1 know my duty—you are all undutifal : 
Lascivious Edward,—and thou, perjur’d George,— 
And thou, misshapen Dick,—lI tell you all, 
Iam your better, traitors as ye are !— 
And thou usurp’st my father’s right and mine. 
K. Edw. Take that, the likeness of this railer here. [Stabs him. 
Glou. Sprawl'st thou? Take that to end thy agony [Stabs him. 
Clar. And there’s for twitting me with perjury. [ Stabs him. 


Holinshed's account is this: 


“ After the field was ended, proclamation was made, that whosoever could 
bring forth Prince Edward alive or dead, should have an annuity of a hundred 
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pounds during his life, and the prince’s life to be saved. Sir Richard C rofts 
nothing mistrusting the king’s promise, brought forth his prisoner. Prince 
Edward being a fair and well-proportioned young gentleman, whom when 
King Edward had well advised, he demanded of him, how he durst so pre- 
sumptuously enter into his kingdom with banner displayed? Whereunto the 
prince boldly answered, saying, ‘To recover my father’s Eiaadben and heritage, 
from his father and grandfather to him, and from him after him to me, lineally 
descended.” At which words King Edward said nothing, but with his hand 
thrust him from him, or (as some say) struck him with his gauntlet; when, in- 
continently, George, Duke of Clarence, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, Thomas 
Grey, Marquis Dorset, and William, Lord Hastings, that stood by, suddenly 
murthered, for the which cruel act, the most part in their latter days drank of 
the like cup, by the righteous judgment and due punishment of God.””* 


Shakspeare thus follows Holinshed, adding, however, the taunts of young 
Edward at the perjury of Clarence, and the deformity of Gloucester. 

Holinshed copied Hall,+ but Hall greatly improved upon his prede- 
cessor Fabyan. 

“In which battle she (Margaret) was taken, and Sir Edward, her son, and 
so brought before the king. But after the king had questioned with her 
Edward, and he had heard him contrary to his pleasure, he then struck him with 
his gauntlet upon the face, after which stroke so by him received, he was by the 
king’s servants incontinently slain upon the fourth day of the month of May.”{ 


Fabyan is thus the earliest authority for the blow given by the king, 
(which Hall mentions doubtfully), and for the murder in the king’s 
presence; Hall is the first who names the king’s brothers as concerned 
in the deed. It may be observed that the king is the only killer ; the 
stabs of Clarence and Gloucester were added by Shakspeare. 

But Fabyan himself is not warranted by contemporaries. The conti- 
nuation of Croyland only mentions the death of Prince Edward, while 
that of the others, as occurring either in the field or afterwards. 

“ At last King Edward gained a signal victory, there being slain on the part 
of the queen, as well in the field as afterwards by the revengeful hands of 
certain persons, Prince Edward himself, the only son of King Henry, the Duke 
of Somerset, the Earl of Devon, and other lords.”§ 


One word here apparently points at something like assassination ; 
otherwise the contemporary Yorkist Chronicle, recently published 


agrees with Croyland. 

*“‘In the winning of the field, such as abode hand-strokes were slain incon- 
tinent. Edward, called prince, was taken, fleeing to the townwards, and slain 
in the field. There were also slain, Thomas, called the Earl of Devonshire,** 
John of Somerset, called Marquess Dorset, Lord Wenloke, with many others 
in great number.” 

The English Chronicle in Leland says, 

“ There was slain, Prince Edward, crying on the Duke of Clarence, his bro- 
ther-in-law, for help.”++ é , 4 

It is quite clear, that there is nothing like evidence either of Prince 

* Hol., 320. t P. 301. + P. 662. Stow follows Fabyan, p. 424. 

§ ‘Tandem potitus est Rex Edvardus praclara victoria, interfectis de parte regina, 
tum in campo, tum portia, ultricibus quorandam manibus, ipso principe Edvardo ual~ 
genito regis Henrici, dicto duce Somesetie, Comite Devonie, ac aliis dominis omoibus 
singulis memoratis.”—p. 556. Even Walpole has not observed that these words were 
not applied to the prince alone. Lingard (p, 211) sees no reason to discredit Stow »# nar- 
rative, that is, Fabyan's, but he introduces the king’s brothers, who are not mentioned 
in this narrative, into bis tent, with a rather unfair perhaps. Comines says, that Edward 
was killed in the field, p. 50. 

q P. 30. 

** John Courtenay, I think ; brother to him who was bebeaded at Towton. 
t+ Leland, 506. 
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Edward's smart reply to the king, or of his assassination by any body ; 
and that there is not even the report of one who lived near to the 
time, of the participation of either of the king’s brothers in the assassi- 
nation, ifit occurred. There is little in reason for believing any part of 
the story, though there is not—as there seldom can be—any proof of 
the negative. 

I have already noticed the anachronisms of Shakspeare, dependant 
upon the ages of his heroes. His Richard calls the prince scornfully, 
brat; the prince was just one year younger than Gloucester; the one 
was then about nineteen, and the other eighteen years of age, 

The presence of Margaret, at her son’s examination and death, are 
dramatic incidents; as in Gloucester’s attempt to murder her. She was 
taken, kept prisoner for five years, and then ransomed by Louis 1X.* 

We have now Richard’s crime the second,—the murder of King 
Henry in the Tower. The address of the unhappy king to Gloucester, 
which is but slightly altered from the old play, exhibits, | think, evident 
traces of Shakspeare’s hand :— 

“ Hadst thou been kill’d when first thou didst presume, 
Thou hadst not lived to kill a son of mine. 
And thus I prophecy that many a thousand, 
Which now mistrust no parcel of my fear, 
And many an old man’s sigh, and many a widow’s, 
And many an orphan’s water-standing eye, 
Men for their sons, wives for their husbands’ fate, 
And orphans for their parents’ timeless death, 
Shall rue the hour that ever thou wast born. 
The owl shriek’d at thy birth, an evil sign ; 
The night-crow cried, boding luckless time ; 
Dogs howl'd, and hideous tempests shook down trees ; 
The raven rook’d her on the chimney’s top, 
And chattering pies in dismal discord sung. 
Thy mother felt more than a mother’s pain, 
And yet brought forth less than a mother’s hope : 
To wit, an indigest deformed lump, 
Not like the fruit of such a goodly tree. 
Teeth hadst thou in thy head when thou wast born, 
To signify thou cam’st to bite the world.” 

And so does Gloucester’s soliloquy, in which he traces the deformity 
of his mind to that of his body :— 

“ Then, since the heavens have shap’d my body so, 
Let hell make crook’d my mind to answer it. 
I have no brother—I am like no brother ; 
And this word Jove which grey-beards call divine, 
Be resident in them like one another, 
And not in me,—I am myself alone!” 

As to this murder, Shakspeare is justified by Holinshed, who, how- 
ever, contrary to what we have just heard, makes Richard a very zealous 
brother, willing to imbrue his hands in blood, for his brother’s sake :— 

“Poor king Henry the Sixth, a little before deprived (as we have heard), of 
his realm and imperial crown, was now in the Tower, despoiled of his life by 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, (as the constant fame ran,) who (to the intent 
that his brother Edward might reign in more surety) murdered the King and 
Henry with a dagger.” + 

Going back to Fabyan, we find, that upon Ascension eve the corpse 
of Henry VI. was exposed to public view in London : 





© Lingard, 214. t Hol., 324, from Hall, who copies from Polydore Vergil, p. 531. 
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Of the death of this prince, divers tales were told, but the most common 
fame went, that he was sticked with a dagger by the hands of the Duke of 
Gloucester.”* 

The Croyland Continuation is very mysterious :— 


“T forbear to say that at this time, the body of Henry the Sixth was found 
lifeless in the Tower of London. May God forgive, and afford time for repent- 
ance to him, whoever he may be, who dared to lay sacrilegious hands upon the 
anointed of the Lord! Wence the doer may obtain the name of a tyrant, the 
sufferer of a glorious martyr.”+ 

The Yorkist manuscript after mentions the death of the prince, and 
the total discomfiture of the Lancastrians :— 

“ The calamity of all which came to the knowledge of the said Henry, late 
called king, being then in the Tower of London; not having, afore this, know- 
ledge of the said matters, he took it to so great despite, ire, and indignation, 
= EA pure displeasure and melancholy, he died the 23rd day of the month of 

ay.” 

The Leland Chronicler goes nearer to the point :— 

“ A none after came King Edward to London, with three thousand men. 
And the same night, being the 2Ist day of May, and Tuesday, at night, be- 
twixt eleven and twelve of the clock, was King Henry, being prisoner in the 
one's put to death ; the Duke of Gloucester and divers others being there that 
night.” 

This passage contains the only approach to credence of a fact, but 
the evidence is very weak, and the fact affords no proof of the murder. 
I quite agree with Walpole as to the improbability of Richard’s becom- 
ing the murderer of the captive and childless king. On the other hand, 
it is sufficiently clear, that, from the very first, it was suspected that 
Henry was murdered, and that the perpetrator was in station so high as 
to be called a tyrant, and that a rumour was prevalent at an early 
period, but perhaps not until after Richard's death, that Gloucester 
was the murderer. 

The closing scene, in which the king, queen, and royal brothers, 
with the infant prince, appear in domestic harmony (dissimulated, of 
course, on the part of Richard), is necessarily the poet’s. On this 
occasion, Edward recapitulates the foemen who have been destroyed in 


the war:— 


“ Three dukes of Somerset,|| threefold renown’d 
For hardy and undoubted champions ; 
Two Clifford’s,{ as the father and the son ; 
And two Northumberlands ;** two braver men 





* P. 662. t P. 556. t P. 38, 47. 

§ Leland, ii. 507. I have necessarily gone over the same ground with others, and 
my quotations are nearly the same as those of Mr. Bruce, the editor of the Camden 
M.S. I subjoin his note. ‘* The contradiction between the date of the exposition of 
the corpse, as related by the Leland Chronicler, who is a very good authority, and by 
Fabyan, who is generally pretty accurate respecting matters which took place in Lon- 
don, and the date of the death as given by the author, now published, if considered 
with reference to the position of the various persons interested in Henry’s death on 
those days, and the circumstances of his hurried interment, will be found, to the de- 
struction of the credit of our autbor’s version, of what was in all probability an infa- 
mous murder.”—p. 47. 

|| Edmund, slain at St. Alban’s ; Heury, beheaded at Hexham ; Edmund, beheaded at 
Tewksbury. { Thomas, killed at St. Alban’s ; Jobn, killed at Towton. 

** Henry (son of Hotspur), slain at St. Alban’s; another Henry, at Towton, 
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Ne’er spurr'd their coursers at the trumpet’s sound : 
With them the two brave bears, Warwick and Montagu, 
That in their chains fetter’d the kingly lion, 

And made the forest tremble when they roar’d.” 


Dr. Johnson, who ascribes all the three plays to Shakspeare, says'of 
hem— 


“ These plays, considered without regard to characters and incidents, merely 
as narrations in verse, are more happily conceived, and more accurately 
finished, than those of King John, Richard IJ., or the tragic scenes of King 
Henry LV. and V. . . Of these three plays, I think the second the best. The 
truth is, that they have not sufficient variety of action, for the incidents are too 
often of the same kind; yet many of the characters are well discriminated. 
King Henry and his queen, King Edward, the Duke of Gloucester, and the 
Earl of Warwick, are very strongly and distinctly painted.” 


I do not agree with Johnson in ascribing to these pieces any one 
point of 1 gp ams over the former historical plays. On the contrary, 
the second, though, as he says, the best of the three, is inferior, in my 
opinion, in good scenes and speeches, to the second part of Henry IV., 
which is the least admirable of those other plays. Comparisons, how- 
ever, of works, are as difficult as they are odious as to persons. 

The character of Henry VI. is correctly and consistently drawn. 
Malcolm Laing wrongs this prince, when he says that it was * because 
he was a fool, that he was reputed a saint.”"* He was certainly defi- 
cient in the energy that was required in the holder of a disputed throne, 
and was more calculated for a private life or for a cloister, than for a 
paluce. Such is he described by contemporaries,t and such has Shak- 
speare well painted him. Even the exception which | have noticed, 
to his usual submissiveness, in his peremptory refusal to hear excuses 
for Suffolk, may be traced to the religious respect which he paid to an 
oath. The character of Edward is as clearly marked as history allows. 
In the period of the play, he could only be known as a brave soldier, 
with the habits and notions of a libertine. Warwick appears, very 
properly, as a brave, able, proud, and ambitious nobleman, as he un- 
questionably was. As Richard has a play to himself, his much-disputed 
character will be considered hereafter; but, although Margaret also re- 
appears in that play, it is to these that she properly belongs ; especially 
since Mrs. Jameson is of opinion that the character of this woman is of 
itself sufficient to prove that the play was not originally designed by 
Shakspeare. She is, however, of an equally decided opinion, that 
there are passages in the second and fifth parts which Shakspeare alone 
could have written. Though I agree with this lady, that Shakspeare 





* Henry's Great Brit., xii. 399. 

+ See particularly Blackman, in Otterbourne, 287. Holinshed says, ‘* He was of a 
seemly statare, of body slender, to which proportion all other members were answer- 
able; his face beautiful, wherein continually was resident the bounty of mind with the 
which he was inwardly endued. Of bis own natural inclination, he abhorred all the 
vices as well of the body as of the soul. His patience was such, that of all the injuries 
to him done, (which were innumerable,) he never asked vengeance, thinking that for 
such adversity as chanced to him his sins should be forgotten and forgiven. What losses 
so ever happened to him he never esteemed, nor made any account thereof; but, if 
any thing were done that might sound as an offence towards God, he sore lamented, 
and, with great repentance, sorrowed for it.”— iii, 324, 
¢ No. cexvi. 505. 
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did not write the original play, and that he did write or retouch many 
passages in it, so as to produce the play that we have, I cannot feel 
that there is any thing in the character of Margaret that Shakspeare 
might not have conceived. ‘‘ He excites,” she says, ‘‘ our respect and 
sympathy even for a Lady Macbeth, and would never have given us a 
heroine without a touch of heroism,”—or ‘“ left her without a single per- 
sonal quality which would excite our interest in her bravely-endured 
misfortunes.” 

Now, Johnson says, that ‘‘ Lady Macbeth is merely detested ;”* and 
I suspect that, if she does excite an admiration, which her crimes do not 
deserve, it is owing to the splendid acting which she has occasioned, 
especially with those of us who remember Siddons. But, surely, Lady 
Macbeth has less right than Margaret to be deemed heroic, who braved 
all dangers in defence of her crown, husband, and son. Nor is there 
any personal quality in which the Scottish exceeds the French woman, 
That the character of Lady Macbeth is the more poetical conception, I 
readily admit ; and, perhaps, Mrs. Jameson has a fair right to say that 
it is so because it is Shakspeare’s own; whereas, in the other case, he had 
no part but that of amplifying and improving the speeches which a 
former dramatist had assigned to her. Yet I confess, that if there 
were not other grounds for ascribing the original play to another hand, 
I should not deem the character of Margaret impossible to be drawn by 
Shakspeare. 

I am not of opinion that any convincing argument, on one side or the 
other, as to the authorship of these plays, is to be drawn from the com- 
‘pee with history. Mrs. Jameson has noticed his deviations from 

istory injurious to Margaret, her love for Suffolk, and her too ready 
reconciliation with Warwick. These Shakspeare found in the old 
lay. 
, i believe that in adopting the works of dramatists, he took little pains 
except with the language and versification. In amplifying a speech 
he did not often introduce new ideas, but he enlarged, and clothed in 
more correct language and more stately verse, those which he found pre- 
pared. It is chiefly because I cannot think that the language of the 
‘“« Contention” was Shakspeare’s, that I concur with Malone and 
Mrs. Jameson in ascribing it to another. The language of the first 
part, as it stands among Shakspeare’s works, is inferior to that of the 
corrected plays, but it is much better than that of the uncorrected. It 
may therefore be presumed, either that it was the entire work of a 
writer, ranking in merit between Shakspeare and the author of the 
Contention, or that Shakspeare was unusually careless and hasty in 
correcting it. I give these opinions with real diffidence, and with an 
admission of ignorance of some of the circumstances which ought to 
affect them. 





* Bosw., xi. 276. 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF TRISTRAM DUMPS, ESQ.* 
Cuap. V. 


Tne adventure related in the preceding chapter was one of which I 
did not feel proud, and therefore did not mention it to any one. Thanks 
to the comparative rey of what one may call newspaper life in 
France, I was not publicly shown up the next morning under an 
article headed ‘* Police Extraordinary,” nor had my name to run the 
gauntlet of a dozen paragraphs, concocted by the penny-a-line “ gen- 
tlemen of the press” for the London prints—thence to be transferred 
to the sooty chronicles of Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, and 
Leeds; and finally shot in the last beams of its éelat to Land’s End 
or Johnny Groat’s house in the pages of the Western Luminary, or of 
the Northern Star. 

Nevertheless, with that guilty consciousness which, although the 
affair was no fault of mine, would never permit me to dismiss a sense of 
the ridiculous in all that had occurred, I imagined symptoms of disco- 
very in every face that approached me. I thought the waiter put on 
my dinner with a particular smirk—and that as I went down stairs, the 
muster of the hotel made me a different—a sort of patronising, laugh- 
in-the-sleeve kind of bow—but particularly did I think that the face of 
Frank Delaroue, which always expanded into an arch expression when 
he saw me, betrayed on this occasion a double charge of suppressed 
drollery. In this | was mistaken; but, nevertheless, was destined “‘ fra 
breve,” as the Italians say, before the lapse of many days—to give him 
a similar opportunity of entertainment, and an incident occurred which 
contributed greatly to increase the familiarity of our acquaintance. 

' After having been kept in the house the whole of the morning by 
rain, | took a sudden fancy, from mere weariness of spirit, to go to the 
Opera Comique. I always go to those sort of places early; so having 
ordered my dinner a little before the usual time, and having despatched 
it with much more alacrity than usual—with the air of one who has some- 
thing new in hand, I looked almost impatiently at the dessert as the 
waiter was putting iton—the rogue guessed the reason immediately. 

‘* Peut étre que Monsieur va au spectacle ce soir—mais il y a du 
temps,” added he, throwing up his hand with the usual gesture. I un- 
luckily, therefore, trusted to his watch instead of my own, and on 
arriving at the door of the theatre, found myself, by the crowd already 
collected, later than I had intended. It is the custom in France, and 
an admirable one it is, for the expectants at a theatre to range themselves 
two and two in a file along the passage of the entrance to which they 
aspire. There they stand, and when the time comes, proceed with the 
order and regularity of soldiers to the pay-box and entrance—no one 
ever thinking of stepping out of his place, or of trying to give another 
the go-by. Few persons can duly appreciate this, who have not had a 
squeeze into an English theatre, but more especially into the pit of the 
Upera-House on the night of some favourite performance. To wait a 





* Continued from vol. liy., p. 367. 
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quarter of an hour on a spring or summer evening in a dense crowd of 
gentlemen who “‘ occasionally smoke” (if they are not at that moment 
puffing :in the faces of those next them), with all the cuffs, pushes, and 
squeezes, which occur between individuals, besides the general undulations 
of the whole mass which, from time to time, lift one off one’s legs, is bad 
enough at any theatre—at most of them, however, men only, or women 
of the hardiest sort, are the sufferers—but at the Italian theatre, ladies— 
delicate females, allured by the music, but driven by the exorbitant 
prices of the boxes into the pit, are here subjected to the same process. 
This greatly increases the evil in more ways than one—firstly, every 
gentleman’s personal sufferings are multiplied tenfold by witnessing 
those of the females around him, and secondly, such considerations 
greatly impede the progress, and aggravate the confusion of the crowd, 
When the rush takes place at the opening of the doors, it is frightful. 
‘‘Oh! Maria, what widl become of us?” cries one. ‘‘ Take care of the 
ladies !”’ bawls a man with the voice of a Stentor, who has already se- 
cured a good place close to the door. Screams, faintings, shoes lost, 
the cracking and slitting of dresses, are heard on all sides. ‘‘ Please, 
sir, will you be so good as to take your finger out of my ear?” “TIT 
am very sorry, ma’am, that I am so hemmed in, I cannot oblige you.’ 
Then, each person who is shot out of the crowd on to the empty 
space within the bar, has to stand a little to collect his scattered senses 
before he takes to his heels along the corridors to secure the desired 
place—the pantings, puffings, noddings, and congratulations, when all 
are seated in the contested places, are sufficient to show both the suffer- 
ings and the danger of such a process. 

All this is avoided by the means adopted at Paris; and when once it 
becomes an bas ont | thing—a point of honour or of custom—never 
to encroach, those who wish for a good — have only to make their 
calculation, go early, have patience, and get in without inconvenience 
or peril, 

it was so long since I had been at a theatre in Paris, that I had either 
altogether forgotten this custom—or was in a reverie—or how it hap- 
pened I do not know; but certainly it was not by design—that instead 
of placing myself at the end of the file, I lounged up the corridor 
towards the entrance, passing the patient expectants ranged thus 
almost with the military precision of ‘‘ eyes right—eyes left,” and pre- 
senting certainly, it must be confessed, rather a ridiculous appearance. 
No sooner had I proceeded a short way up, than a violent cry was 
raised, ‘‘ En arriére! en arriére!” which cry, however, without the 
least intention to resist, I did not obey with the same alacrity that a 
foreigner perhaps would have done, but with the dignified, deliberate, 
half-affronted air of an Englishman—continuing to take a step or two in 
advance, and assuming a kind of manner as if my return would be more 
to oblige the company than a matter of necessity. The cries were re- 
newed—‘* En arriére! en arriére!”’ and, whether in joke or earnest, I 
did not know, but some one called out, ‘‘ Vivent les Anglais !” and an- 
other, I thought, said something about ‘‘ bifstek !” One is not always in 
the humour for a joke. I felt offended—disgusted—insulted—and my 
eye particularly fell upon a great tall fellow, an officer of dragoons, 
whom I considered especially active in the first cry that had been raised 
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inst me. I, however, said nothing, but retired to my post at the end 
of the file. When we were seated in the theatre, and the performance 
began, it was not one calculated to soothe my irritated feelings: it was 
English, the tall dragoon, who was seated at no great distance behind 
“ Les Anglaises pour Rire”—and at every joke, quiz, or cut at the 
me, laughed, I thought, a great deal louder than was necessary. Be- 
tween the two performances, I, with others, put on my hat; and the 
curtain had scarcely begun to move for the second, when the tall 
dragoon bawled out, ‘‘ @ bas les chapaux!” I turned round, and gave 
him a fierce look. On coming out, at the end of the last piece, the 
dragoon inthe crowd, was first at my side, then before me, and when 
there, purposely as I thought, gave me a rasping on the ankles with his 
long spurs. On this, I gave him a push, which, big as he was, sent him 
satenal paces nearer the wall than was his intention. An exchange of 
cards was the result, and I returned to the hotel. In the morning, 
while preparing to take the usual steps on such occasions, I received a 
note, directed simply ‘‘ @ Monsieur Dumps,” demanding an explanation 
and apology. One is more critical at some times than others. The 
apology | had no intention to give under present circumstances; but 
the superscription of the note did not in the least incline me thereto. It 
appeared to me that there was something designedly uncivil in address- 
ing me Monsieur, and not according to custom, Monsieur—Monsieur 
Dumps. In my reply, I simply declined giving any apology; stated 
that it was not the custom in my country for principals to correspond 
on such occasions ; and, as I had determined before I received his note, 
referred him, at a venture (feeling sure of obtaining a previous inter- 
view), to Solomon Upsyde Down, Esq., Hotel de Bourbon, Rue Louis 
le Grand, Boulevard des Capucins, Quatridme étage. Having de- 
spatched the note, the first thing was to hurry off to my friend 
Solomon, whom I found at breakfast and shaving—his attention being 
pretty equally divided between soapsuds and café au lait. I put him 
in no small perturbation by a request, that as he was the only person 
whom I happened to know upon this emergency, I hoped he would 
excuse the shortness of our acquaintance, and serve me in the present 
juncture, by becoming my second in a duel. The buttered toast came 
out of both sides of his mouth, and the soapsuds mounted to his eyes, as, 
in a jumbling way usual to him, he ran over the pros and cons of the 
case as well as its perplexities—honour and glory—prosecution and 
flight—character and chivalry—constables and costs; but recollecting 
suddenly that we were in France, and shielding himself under the 
‘glorious uncertainty” of the law, about which he knew nothing, he 
consented to open the communication. We then began to bother and 
bungle together (neither of us being at all practised in such matters) 
about the proposals or terms which it would be proper to put forth. An 
apology I positively refused—on the contrary, I required one from my 
opponent, asking whether he was aware of the effect of his spurs, and 
of my contact therewith—but, above all, for my wrath of the night 
before was on the wane—above all, I required that he should distinctly 
state in what spirit, intention, and signification, he had addressed me 
Monsieur, and not Monsieur—Monsieur Dumps. These matters may 
seem trifling to some, but only to those who know nothing of duels. 
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The whole of that day was taken up in demand and rejoinder. To- 
wards evening I was sitting over the fire, in no enviable humour (one is 
sometimes more bilious than at others), conning over the words of the 
last article of my proviso, ‘‘ Que Monsieur le capitaine, explique de 
pourquoi tl a donné au dit Sieur le titre de Monsieur seulement, et non, 
selon usage du pays, de Monsieur— Monsieur Dumps,” when the door 
opened, and Frank Delaroue came in. I saw by his face that some- 
thing had greatly amused him, although he tried to conceal it. ‘I am 
come, sir,” said he, rubbing his chin, to prevent me seeing the play 
round his mouth, ‘‘I am come with a note and a message from my friend 
Captain Hautbras, who has commissioned me to assure you that he had 
no intention of insulting you last night, nor of otherwise annoying you, 
and hopes that you will in return favour him with a written statement of 
your regret for what passed at the theatre.” 

It seemed that my friend Solomon, proud of his new avocation, to- 
wards the latter part of the day unburdened himself of the whole affair 
to his nephew, George Gilbert, who told it to Frank; and these two 
youths, more experienced in the rules and regulations of these proceed- 
ings, were not a little amused by all the negotiations concocted by 
Down and myself. Frank, moreover, knowing intimately my antago- 
nist, lost no time in making his appearance before him in the character 
of umpire; and after having explained to him some matters, known 
only, I suppose, to the initiated, and having, perhaps, had some diver- 
sion at Solomon’s expense, the result was as described. 

** Captain Hautbras, sir,” said he, * was greatly surprised, and at 
a loss to know what gave you offence last night.” 

‘¢ Indeed !” said I, “* then I do most sincerely beg his pardon.” 

As I was writing the note, I saw by the way in which the laughing 
eye of Frank was upon me, that whatever might have been the folly of 
the proceeding, I had gained something in his opinion—so readily do 
the young sympathize with any thing that has even the a of 
—courage, shall I say ?—no—that is too dignified a term for such an 
occasion—the vulgar word must out—of pluck. 

I confess, too, that the conduct of the lad on this occasion enhanced 
the favourable impression he had already made upon me; and our in- 
tercourse became more frequent. He was probably amused by a few 
peculiarities in my character, and I found something cheering in the 
young, fresh views he took of all the things of life, which to me were 
sufficiently stale, flat, and unprofitable. I perceived, moreover, under 
an almost boyish heedlessness of manner, a fund of good sense and 
principle, and we soon fell into that kind of intercourse which goes on 
smoothly between those of different ages, where neither foolish rivalry, 
nor assumed authority, step in to trouble the ordinary course of things. 


Cuap. VI. 


I wave occasion to reproach myself, and feel the duty of apologising 
to the reader for having thus long delayed a more full introduction of 
Solomon Upsyde Down, Esq., to their acquaintance. The agitating 
events recorded in the eding om we must plead my excuse. Al- 
though unmentioned, Rie a fill 


is society h ed a considerable portion of 
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what busy people call the “leisure hours” of my time. The reader 
will himself. have already observed that he was one of those persons 
upon whom “ the blight”—that one sad epoch which under some form 
or other comes to most—had fallen, and will therefore easily conceive 
a certain sympathy of feelings and views which might exist between 
us. But tedopetdent of this, there were, I soon discovered, peculiarities 
in his character, which still more arrested my attention; a mixture of 
motives, habits, and sentiments; a topsy-turvy kind of way of think- 
ing, as well as of arranging all those little matters of daily life— 
a trick of doing things not only in an odd manner, but at odd times, 
which I found it difficult to unravel. That there was some peculiarity 
either of temperament or education—some obliquity, either natural or 
acquired, was quite evident. Above all, I was puzzled to assign to him 
his precise orbit in the social system; for although he had evidently 
once possessed considerable pecuniary means, and incidentally men- 
tioned circumstances connected with what is called a first-rate educa- 
tion, and a subsequent career in the beau-monde; yet there was that 
about friend Solomon—that indescribable something, which neither 
tutor nor tailor, reading nor routs, Melton nor Mayfair, can overlay, 
every now and then peeping forth to puzzle my speculations. There 
was, moreover, in friend Solomon’s ‘* something,” an indefinable tinge 
of difference from that of other people under similar circumstances, 
which gave edge to my curiosity. His frequent and poignant expres- 
sions of regret about his altered circumstances at last gave me an op= 
portunity of drawing from him a few particulars of his life. One day, 
as we were walking in the Luxemburg gardens, he commenced, with 
some formality, the following account of his ancestors and of himself. 

‘* The families of the Upsydes and of the Downs—” 

Heaven defend us from a pedigree! thoughtI; if not two. 

: x The families of the Upsydes and of the Downs, to trace them 
ack—” 

** Don’t you think, sir, you had better begin with one at a time, 
and at the other end 2” said I. 

‘* Well, then; the family of the Upsydes, which is variously written 
Upsayde, Apsaide or Ab Saide, is of Hebrew origin, and in the ante- 
penultimate generation was of that persuasion.” 

Worse and worse, thought I; we shall be up to Judas Maccabeus, 
at least, on the one side, and down to the root of the Downs on the 
other, before we are done. 

‘* At the time of the flood—” 

I felt my eyes start in their sockets. 

** At the time of the flood caused by the inundation of the river 
Ouse in the city of York, towards the beginning of the twelfth century, 
(for I will not refer you further back) mention is made of the losses of 
one Simon Ab Saide, which is the Arabic term for Sidon. ‘ Item, Simon 
Ab Saide decem balos (sic) veterum —(hiatus).’ A son of his 
married a daughter of Abraham of York, whose heroism is upon the 
page of history, in consequence of having had a tooth drawn every day 
or a week, im resisting the exactions of the cruel King John. The 
fifth generation upward from me, and the third downward from them, 
settled in a part of London peculiarly appropriated to a species of 
merchandise to which the Hebrew speculators have been ever attached.” 
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*¢ What is that?” said I. 

‘* And nothing remarkable occurred there,” continued Solomon, 
without seeming to notice my question, ‘‘ except the realization of a 
large property, which was the foundation of the wealth of the family. 
My great-great-grandfather, Solomon, married my AH, id 
grandmother's brother’s daughter Deborah,‘and had a son, Solomon ; and 
my great-grandfather was (in consequence as was thought) so indifferent 
a physical specimen of the Upsydes, that the whole family rose in arms 
against these intermarriages in future. This Solomon, who was an ir- 
ritable little man, though of feeble temperament, being disappointed in his 
affections for Deborah, daughter of Deborah Upsyde, who had married 
her first cousin, and who was herself daughter of that first Deborah’s 
daughter, by a marriage previous to her alliance with my great-great- 
grandfather, Solomon—that Solomon, I say, not this—that is, Solo- 
mon, my great-grandfather, being thwarted in his affections for that 
Deborah, to the horror of the whole synagogue, married Sally Down, 
the Quaker clothier’s daughter of Cheapside. The confusion of rites 
which took place on the celebration of their union would, I understand, 
puzzle the interpretation of all marriage acts. I have now brought 
you down to the Downs, but not to the union of the names of Upsyde 
and Down. 

** The immense wealth of my great-grandfather was eagerly jumped 
at by old Down, whose family property, once also large, had been 
nearly annihilated by the unwise speculations of his father, and two 
uncles; who, in one firm, had ventured too largely in the South Sea 
‘bubble;’ nevertheless, considerable resources were still scattered 
among collateral branches, to which Sally, being an only daughter, was 
also in line of succession. 

‘« My great-grandmother Down, on becoming an Upsyde, stipulated 
that the children born of this marriage should not be Jews; and my 
grandfather was accordingly christened, although my great-grandfather 
insisted that the name of Solomon should not only be retained in the 
present instance, but should become hereditary.” 

‘*I hope,” said I, ‘‘ that you will have many successors, as you 
doubtless have had predecessors, worthy of the name of the wisest of 


men.” 
After a slight bow, but, as I thought, rather an awkward sheepish 


look, he continued : 
‘“« As soon as my grandfather was baptized, the heralds, on being well 


paid for it, made out a coat of arms—a man and a mouth on a field 
or, which was as near as they could get symbolically to the street in 
London which was the scene of the most successful speculations of the 
Upsydes, and which they also thought contained a clever allusion to 
the heroism of my illustrious ancestor, Abraham of York. These were 
quarterly with the arms of the Downs, which old Down, to show a con- 
tempt of his unsuccessful ancestors, decided might be three gulls 
proper, on a field azure (or blue), and the two united bore a shield of 
pretence with three cups reversed, signifying the prospective union of 
the Upsyde and Down properties. These latter emblems, my grand- 
mother, who was a cheerful woman, used to say had a hocus-pocus 
look, and while patting me on the head, always foretold that I should 
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be the confusor of the family—in fact, the property did first unite in 
me; my father, to make matters more sure, having married my grand- 
mother’s uncle’s son’s daughter. 

J lost my father very young, who left me in possession of an ample 
fortune, which had accumulated considerably in his hands by judicious 
management, and careful habits. My mother, I regret to say, was of 
a different disposition, and rather addicted to frivolity and expense. 
As soon as I could understand any thing, I was diligently taught not the 
value of money, but of him who possessed it; and by the time I was 
seventeen, had perhaps a higher opinion of Solomon Upsyde, Esq., 
than any of his majesty’s lieges. At that age I was sent to college, 
being only the third heir of the Upsydes, who, under the present con- 
tested exclusion of Jews, Turks, &c., could obtain admission into that 
celebrated place of learning. Well do I remember the glory of putting 
on a gentleman commoner’s silk gown at Christ Church, and the plea- 
sure I experienced in the idea of all the extravagance to which it gave 
license. I say the idea, because whenever it came to the point of 
spending money, I may as well here confess, that I always experienced 
a kind of counter-feeling—a struggle—a retention as if by instinct, for 
which I can only account, by supposing that I inherited the common 
mixture from the different characters of my two parents. Nay, the 
blood of the Solomons—the male side of my pedigree, used to actuate 
me, I thought, even in minor matters. Thus, although, like my dear 
mother, I was, when young, proportionately fond of dress, and had 
the vanity, I remember, to order at one time, five-and-twenty pair of 
white cord trousers, I wore two nearly threadbare, before I could find 
in my heart to touch the others; and always had a strong kind of liking 
for the old ones, even after they were only fit to hang upon a peg in my 
dressing-room. It was the same in every thing I did—there is no use in 
concealing it. I used to buy the most highly priced horses for the 
pleasure, I thought, of riding and exhibiting them ; but no sooner was 
lon their back, than I felt myself tormented by involuntary guesses at 
what each passer by might be induced to come down with in cash or 
exchange. The first of my many unfortunate speculations, indeed, was 
in this line; a pair of piebalds, in Gray’s Inn Lane.” 

** Say no more,” cried I; ‘‘ the name of the place is enough. I have 
had my — there, as well as you.” 

“You know, then, all about the paint, and the trick about the 
match ?” 

“¢ Yes,” replied I, rather sharply ; “go on.” 

‘On leaving college, I was thrown into all the dissipation of the 
great metropolis, without any one who had the least authority over me. 

formed a liaison with a celebrated opera-dancer, then in great vogue. 
I was proud of the conquest—if I may so call it—though she tied me 
pretty well down, both as to the first pecuniary deposit, and subsequent 
annual stipend,—and, in case of a separation before a certain period, 
still further conditions were considered binding. However, she praised 
the colour of my hair and the shape of my nose, and I really loved the 
girl, or thought so at least, which is the same thing; yet though I liked 
the reputation of spending thousands upon her, I never could resist 
urging her to raise her demands upon the lessee of the theatre—which 
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disgusted her so much, that she took flight at the end of the season 
with Hyacinthe, jun., the Zephyr of the ballet. In such a mixture of 
feelings as these I ran on from one extravagance to another, vying with 
all the most thoughtless young men of my own age; although I myself 
generally went by the name of ‘ Old Sol’ amongst them. Well would 
it have been if this had been all, and I had confined my emulation to 
the west-end of the town. In an unlucky moment a new ambition 
took hold of me—that of showing my spirit, and of trying to swell my 
fortune by some lucky hit in the city. At first I confined myself to 
semi-secret speculations, sometimes by commission, at others, by confi- 
dential association with firms to whom I advanced large sums of money 
with my usual mistrust of ostentation and love of lucre. The civility 
with which I was universally received in the city gratified me much, 
but I lost large deposits, and this, frequently repeated, began to make 
considerable inroads upon my property. At last, irritated by my losses, 
I openly made a large speculation in the celebrated Hymlapotopouski 
mines, capital ten millions, shares by instalment,—committee, chairman, 
vice-chairman, treasurer, secretaries, sub-secretaries, &c. But, although 
all other mines appeared to be doing well, according to the accounts 
received from the other side of the Atlantic, the Hymlapotopouski 
entirely failed: two majors and a captain, who had sold their commis- 
sions, and gone out in official capacities returned, and I found myself 
reduced to an annual income of a few hundreds a year. I had luckily 
paid my mother’s jointure, as well as the fortune of my only sister, Lady 
Gilbert, so had only to think of myself. I took lodgings in Green- 
street, and amused myself by attending all the sales in London from 
Christie’s downwards, including that of thy own house in Portland- 
place, at which I could not resist taking a clandestine peep. 

‘¢ The contrivances to which I was put to live and make any figure 
in society had for me a strange sort of pleasure in those days, which 
nearly counterbalanced the many bitter pangs my own reflections but 
too often cost me. 

‘* At this critical period of mA life, my uncle Down died, leaving me 
the whole of his property, which more than reinstated me in my former 
wealth. I was now restored to every thing I could desire in existence, 
yet, will you believe it—” 

“ I can believe any thing,” said I, ‘‘ at my time of life.” 

‘* Will you believe it? The fascination of those confounded Compa- 
nies and speculations again seized me. The project of ‘ The Grand 
Joint-Stock Anti-feather-bed-Thistledown Company—’ ” 

‘¢ The what ?” said I. 

‘© ¢The Grand Joint-Stock Anti-feather-bed-Thistledown Soagteg! 
which was the conception of myself, and (as I thought) ofa friend. The 
project was vast—no less than that of totally superseding feather-beds, 
aad placing the whole British nation (to say the least) upon beds of 
down. The machinery and details of the enterprise were equally ex- 
tensive; and in consideration of certain localities connected with the 
peculiar article of speculation, a second central committee, with all its 
adjuncts, was to be established in the Scottish, as well as the English 


metropolis. 
“‘ As soon as it was known that some project of this sort was afloat, 
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nothing surprised me more than to find that I had so numerous an 
acquaintance in Scotland. I hadj already settled in my own mind to 
offer the place of chairman of the committee to my friend, Sir Archy 
Macgroats; but it seemed as if the whole cynealegiesl tree of every 
family in Scotland was agitated to the very roots by the mere rumour of 
the new company (for my colleague never allowed the name to transpire 
for reasons of his own). There were applications for sons, sons-in-law, 
grandsons, nephews, brothers-in-law, first, second,third, fourth, and fifth 
cousins; there was Alec, whom any little appointment would save 
from going out to India—and Archy, who had no taste for the law—and 
Andrew, whose commission was not yet purchased, and might be saved 
by a secretaryship—emolument no great object at first—and Charlie, 
who was endued with every virtue under the sun—and Bob, if you 
would believe his father, a second admirable Crichton—all gasping for 
——ships and deputyships of every description. 

‘“« The affair, however, never got beyond a project—ncither committee, 
chairman, secretary, treasurer, nor any office of the sort were appointed : 
for before my colleague would allow any communication of the scheme 
to be made in detail, he went off to America, carrying with him one-half 
of my entire property, over which I had given him control, and I have 
never heard of him since. 

“* This really did cure me for a time of speculation, and I lived many 
years a respectable and happy life amongst my relatives and friends on 
a reduced, though sufficient income. It was only a month ago that the 
old infirmity again came upon me, and I lost nearly—I may almost say 


- the whole of my property in a rash dip into the funds. A dip. call it, 


because it was what I thought such a clever saying of the late Mr. Roths- 
child thattempted meon. ‘ The Bonds,’ said he, ¢ are like a cold 
bath, you must in and out again directly.’ This dictum of the great 
speculator flew from mouth to mouth, and I so far profited by it as to 
go in, but owt | never came again in any way that deserves the name. 

** You now know the whole of my financial history, the mischances of 
which are, at this moment, pressing upon others as well as myself—and 
for that reason, I can sincerely say, more heavily on me. I had fully 
made up my mind to continue now a single life, and, in that intention, 
had given George Gilbert to understand that he should be my heir; 
but, in addition to this, had it been in my power, how readily would I 
have assisted him in those distressing emergencies, a hint of which 
brought me to Paris, and in which so truly sympathize now that he has 
related to me all the particulars. If Erminie La Fleur—” 

Down would here no doubt have proceeded to enlarge also upon the 
subject he had thus broached, had not the very young gentlemen in 
arses at that moment made his appearance, and concluding that 


y might have matters of business to discuss, I shortly after left them 
to a téte-d-téte, 





(To be continued. ) 
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THE LESSON OF LIFE# 


A HOUSEHOLD ROMANCE. 
By DouGLas JERROLD. 


Cuap. XI. 


“‘ Marquis,” said Belleville, as the two friends hurried from the 
prison, ‘* Paris is no longer a place of safety. We must hence.” 

** And whither?” asked the careless De la Jonquille. ‘ Shall we to 
your estate in Westphalia? or, with no further word, shall we pack up for 
your Roman palazzo?” 

‘“‘ For Heaven’s sake!” cried Belleville—and at the adjuration, his 
companion suddenly stopt, and cast at the Chevalier a look that seemed 
to wither him; then, with a bitter laugh, observed, 

‘* My best friend, Belleville, 1 pray ye, conjure in some other name 

“* Wilt never be grave ?” asked Belleville, despondingly. «« What’s to 
be done ?” 

‘* What has been done?” answered the Marquis. ‘‘ Fools grow with 
the season, and we must wait the harvest.’’ 

‘* But not in Paris; not where blood still cries against us.’’ 

“* Us! My hands are white as Alpine snow. What should I fear? 
And for yourself, dear Belleville, you might as well hope to flee from 
yon own shadow, as from the voice of blood that here in splendid, 
aughing Paris, still pursues you. Turn hermit—take lodging in a 
cave—drink from the brook, and eat from the herbs of the field, that 
voice will still be at your ear—the face of the Jew will still peep out 
from the trees —and the laugh of poor Narcisse—his light and rapid step, 
will still come to you from every bush—will still follow you.” 

‘* Why do you tell me this ?” exclaimed Belleville, in a voice of terror. 

‘‘ Because I'd do the office of a friend, and save ye travelling ex- 
penses. Can you not die here as well—” 

‘“‘ Die!” cried the Chevalier. 

“« Die,” replied the stolid Marquis. ‘* You must die somewhcre, eh ? 
Though I have marked that men of your persuasion—bloodshedders for 
gain—are apt to think themselves immortal by their crimes; they no 
sooner become unfit to live, than they give up all thoughts of death.” 

‘« In the name of the great fiend !”” muttered Belleville. 

At the same moment De la Jonquille slapt the speaker encouragingly 
on the shoulder, crying, ‘‘ Now thou hast it! swear on.” 

‘ De la Jonquille! why do you thus torment me?” cried Belleville, 
imploringly. 

“« Well, well!” replied the Marquis, “ for the sake of poor humanity, 
I will respect its ali and talk no more of death. ou shalt live, 
Belleville, for ever, and that granted, where shall we sup?” 

As the Marquis spoke, a low long groan, as from the earth, fixed 
Belleville to the spot: he griped the arm of his companion, and asked 
** Did you hear nothing ?” 


* Continued from No, ccxvi., p. 560. 
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“¢ Very like Narcisse,” was the cool reply ; and Belleville, for the mo- 
ment, more appalled by the unconcern of his friend, who appeared on a 
sudden removed from the sphere of all human sympathies, than by that 
which tested it, was about to quit his arm and hurry from him as from a 
demon: another moment, and he grasped him more firmly, as if to lose 
him was to lose his surest safeguard against every ill, Belleville feared 
and hated his comrade, whilst with a slavish superstition he could 
not but consider him the arbiter of his destiny. Again the groan was 
heard, and Belleville still clutched the arm of the Marquis, who re- 
peated, “‘ Very like Narcisse.” 

‘¢ Impossible!” exclaimed Belleville, “‘ impossible! Said they not 
he was dead ?” 

‘‘ Hark! Eh—what have we here?” and De la Jonquille dragged 
his companion towards the gateway of a dull, massive building; and, 
at length, discovered through the darkness a man, apparently writhing 
in the agonies of death, ‘‘ Say, friend, who are ye—and what has 
brought ye to this plight?” 

‘« If you have Christian hearts, a priest—a priest,” answered the suf- 
ferer. 

“‘ Good Belleville,” cried the Marquis, ‘‘ I pray ye, run for some holy 
man. Hark! who comes?” 

At this moment, several forms were seen to move slowly and cau- 
tiously towards the spot, and the Marquis and Belleville, standing far in 
the gateway, observed, unnoticed, the approach of the new-comers ; 
four of whom bore apparently a heavy burden on their shoulders. 

** Benedicite/” exclaimed De la Jonquille, as the men reached the 
gateway. They suddenly paused, and the voice of Father George re- 
sponded, ‘* Benedicite!” On this the Friar, motioning his followers, 
hastened his steps, when a louder “* Benedicite!” from De la Jonquille 
made him stop. 

** Who is there?” asked the Friar. 

“A dying sinner, Father George,” answered De la Jonquille. 

‘It as the Monk!” exclaimed Belleville. ‘I pray ye, let him 

ass,” 

‘* And leave a dying man unshriven? Fie upon you, Belleville !” 
said the Marquis, who again addressed himself to the Monk. Father 
George, having whispered to his followers, they proceeded on with their 
load, leaving him to perform his ghostly office on the dying man. 

** As | live,” cried the Friar, ‘‘ the gentlemen with whom I had such 
goodly talk in the prison !—and who is here? Nay, tarry a moment ;” 
and the Monk, winged, with good intentions, flew towards his compa- 
nions, ane | arrived at their destination, and in a few moments—they 
had deposited their load within—returned with them to the Marquis, 
who earnestly prayed the Friar to give his speedy consolation to an ex- 
piring sinner. By the orders of the Monk, the wounded man was borne 
onward in the arms of the men, when Father George entreated the Mar- 
and Belleville to give him their company beneath his humble 
roof. 


“Thanks! many thanks, kind father!” answered Belleville, “ but 
we have business—urgent business.” 

“Trust me, no,” interrupted De la Jonquille; ‘at least no affairs 
that should not give way to hospitality so holy—so we follow, excellent 
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father ;” and Belleville found himself compelled to yield to the;Marquis, 
who whispered to him, ‘there might be danger did we appear to 
suspect.” 

+f Suspect ! What have we to fear of him?” asked Belleville. 

‘¢ Halters—halters, nothing more; hush!” and De la Jonquille sig- 
nificantly pressed the arm of Belleville. ‘‘ A sweet retreat,” observed 
the Marquis, as Father George showed his guests beyond the first gate 
of the house of the Carmelites. “A charming school for saints, 
i’faith !” 

« Thus far you may enter,” said Father George ; and as he spoke the 
gate was closed behind them. 

‘¢ We are trapped,” whispered Belleville. 

“« Ay, Carmeiites for life,’ answered the Marquis. ‘‘ Well, with all 
my heart! what say ye?” Belleville, confounded, sick at heart with 
the banter of his companion, bit his lip, and answering not, groaned 
inwardly. 

‘¢ Sit, and what the house affords, that shall ye partake of,” said 
Father George, who departed, leaving his guests to indulge in their 
anticipations of a Carmelite repast. In a few minutes, Father George 
returned, attended by a brother, who laid a large black loaf upon the 
table, and then placed beside it a pitcher of water. 

‘‘ Eat, and may it profit ye!” said Father George, stretching his 
hands above the banquet. De la Jonquille seized a knife, and, with 
the air of a man determined to make a hearty meal, cut a large slice 


from the loaf. 
“* And is this,” said the Marquis, “is this the fare of the saints? 


I marvel not they look so beautiful. Delicious !” he added, chewing 
the bread, and winking at Belleville. “ Exquisite! it tastes of good 
men’s prayers—of the grateful tears of the widow—of the balmy sighs 
of the orphan—ha! this is bread, indeed! Who, having once filled 
himself with this, can find flavour in the cates of the naughty world. 
without? Do you feed Cardinals on this?” asked De la Jonquille, 
turning a black crust between his finger and thumb. ‘ Is the Pope 
made infallible by such luscious fare ¢””’ 

«‘ Who would question it?” observed Father George, evading a 
direct reply. 

«Ha! ha!” and the Marquis poured the water into a wooden cup. 
‘¢ T never saw water until now! How it sparkles and bubbles! And 
is it this divine liquid that paints the cheeks, and sometimes the nose 
of the Church? Is it this that gives bloom to the Abbots—that makes 
your Priors rosy? ’Tis a marvellous liquor, if it do these things.” 

«¢ Jt is,” answered the Friar. 

«¢ Come, man, eat and drink,” cried De la Jonquille, and he pressed 


the black loaf and the water upon Belleville. 
«I neither hunger nor thirst,” observed Belleville; « but I would 


fain to bed.” 

‘¢ Eat and drink of these, and they will bring appetite; is’t not so, 
holy priest? By the belly of Silenus, if so profane a vow may be 
spoken here, the water is bright—bright—bright as”— and the Marquis 
leered at Belleville—‘ diamonds.” 

Rr ye stay all night ?” asked the Chevalier impatiently, and started 
to his feet. 
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* True—I lose time,”” answered the Marquis, “and so, now to busi- 
ness. We would fain confess to ye, most worthy father” — 

“« Confess!” cried Belleville ; “ confess—what ?” 

«* All our sins,” continued De la Jonquille; “‘ and, having done so, 
beg of ye permission to enter your holy order, and live and die most 
reverend Carmelites.” 

« Is this a place—is this a theme for banter?” asked Belleville. 

‘«« No,” replied De la Jonquille, and he raised his eyes towards the 
roof, and placed his hand upon his heart. 

« If thou hast aught to confess,” said Father George, “ follow me.” 

« Nay, not so,” replied the Marquis. ‘ The Chevalier and myself 
have had our peccadilloes, as we have had our pleasures, in common ; 
so "twill save time, if we confess together.” 

“« Are you mad?” exclaimed Belleville. “ Let us begone! Are you 
mad ?” 

“ No—not mad, but contrite,” answered De la Jonquille, with looks 
and voice that staggered his companion. ‘‘ Would he really confess?” 
thought Belleville, and he shuddered at the supposition. 

““ Confess, then,” cried the Monk: “ but, as for admission into our 
holy brotherhood” — 

“« Nay, we come not empty-handed,” said De la Jonquille; “ we 
have that which shall enrich the common stock, devoted as it is to acts 
of charity and goodness; we come not without a few crowns; and, 
moreover, look ye, we have this”—and with these words, the Marquis 
plucked from his bosom, and flung upon the table, the diamond brace- 
let—the cause of the murder of the Jew, the murder of Narcisse, 
and the imprisonment of the innocent De Loire. ad it been a 
deadly snake, Belleville could not have started with greater terror— 
could not have betrayed more agony of heart. ‘‘ They are real, I 
pledge my honour,” said the unmoved Marquis, “ real.” 

The Capuchin turned the bracelet in his hand, and a smile of grim 
satisfaction lurked at his lip, as, with his eye fixed searchingly on 
De la Jonquille, he asked, ‘* And how obtained ?” 

‘*So—so! The church is become a rare catechist,” cried De la 
Jonquille. ‘* How obtained ?” 

** How obtained ?” coolly reiterated the Capuchin. 

"Tis the free offering of penitents—and is not that enough ?” asked 
De la Jonquille. ‘ Nay,” he added, staring at the terrified Belleville, 
‘* Tam tired of this life of useless pleasure—this barren and mono- 
tonous round of worldly delights,—and yearn for black bread, pure 
water, and a hair shirt.” 

_“ Farewell, then,” exclaimed Belleville, “‘ choose for thyself. Father, 
bid them unlock the gate;” and the Chevalier, pale and trembling, 
stood at the door. 

“ Tarry a little—but a little, good son,” answered the Friar; and he 
hastily quitted his visiters, taking the bracelet with him, and carefully 
bolting the door without. 

_ “ Fool !—wretch !—villain !” cried Belleville in a paroxysm of pas- 
sion, shaking his clenched hand inthe unmoved face of De la Jonquille, 

‘* My good friend, my present patience shall best testify my altered 
a _ | will take thy reproofs, and pray for thy amendment,” said the 

arquis. 
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“« Pray for thine own damned soul,” exclaimed Belleville, and drawing 
his sword, he thrust furiously at the Marquis, who retreating against 
the wall, the door of a small ante-room was burst open, discovering 
therein a coffin. 

** Would ye fight, and before such a witness?” asked De la Jon- 
quille, pointing to the bier. 

Belleville reeled backward, and his sword dropped from his hand. 
** Who is there?” he gasped. 

‘“* Poor Narcisse!” sighed the Marquis, and was about to remove 
the lid, when Belleville darted upon him, and gibbering inarticulate 
sounds, dragged him from the spot, and dashed to the door. Overcome 
by terror, he sank speechless into a chair, hiding his face in his hands, 
Thus he sat for some moments; and when he ventured to look around, 
he ffound himself alone! De la Jonquille was gone. He was alone 
with his second victim; the poor, racked, murdered wretch, the victim 
of his own fidelity and the guilt and cowardice of his master. He did 
not dare to look towards the door which closed upon the body; and yet 
he thought he heard whisperings bidding him look—almost felt the near 
approach of some gigantic hand about to force him to look—felt that 
the victim himself stood there beckoning with his finger, inviting him to 
look ! 

The door opened, and Belleville rose with a shriek, then falling hud- 
died up at the foot of the unseen friar, cried and moaned for mercy. 

“* Where is thy friend ?” asked father George, taking no notice of 
the condition of Belleville ; who, assured by the monk’s voice, rose from 
the earth. 

‘* Demon !—devil !” groaned Belleville. 

‘* Not so; for he has the seeds of repentance,” said the Monk. 
‘* May the saints award thee the like treasure !” 

“* May I depart ?” asked Belleville. 

‘* And leave the diamonds?” inquired the Monk. 

‘* May I depart ?” repeated Belleville furiously, taking no heed of 
the question of the Monk. 

** Ay, and as thou shalt deserve them,’ answered the Friar, ‘‘ may 
the blessings of the good go with thee. That way will lead thee to the 
outer gate,” and the Monk pointed to the door of the antechamber. 

‘“* Not that way—not that way,” exclaimed Belleville, and he re- 
coiled from the spot with looks of horror and disgust. ‘* I—I pray ye, 
some other outlet, I could not pass it.” 

‘* Nay, thou hast seen him living—hast talked to him—a poor, fool- 
ish, wicked boy! Come, give me thy hand, I'll lead thee through 
the passage.” Saying this, the Monk grasped the hand of Belleville, 
who, weak as infancy, suffered himself to be led towards the door. It 
was opened by the Monk, who, approaching the coffin, laid the dia- 
mond bracelet upon it. Belleville cast in the unmoved face of Father 
George, a look of supplicating anguish: then, with clasped hands, 
sank, almost insensible, at the foot of the bier. 

‘“* Rupert, the woodman — Chevalier Belleville!” said the Monk, 
in a stern, accusing voice, ‘‘ before the ashes of thy victim, I conjure 
thee to confess, and to repent.” 

“ Confess!” exclaimed a voice, and Belleville shrank at the sound, 
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and gnashed his teeth in agony. ‘‘ Confess!” again conjured the un- 


seen speaker. 

‘‘ Oh, God! ’tis he!” cried Belleville; and he fell senseless upon 
the stone pavement, the blood spirting with the blow from his head and 
nostrils. Still, the next word of which Belleville was conscious, was 
‘«* Confess !” That word rang through his brain and his ears burned with 
the sound. ‘‘ Confess—confess!” seemed to reverberate from the roof 
—the pavement—the walls. 

‘* ] will confess,—ask what thou wilt,” cried Belleville. 

‘‘ Who murdered the old man? Who slew Aaron Ezra?” asked 
Friar George. 

‘‘ Behold the hand!” answered Belleville, and he lifted it trem- 
blingly towards the Monk. 

e And the young Count de Loire is innocent?” questioned the 
Father. 

‘€ Innocent!” replied the culprit. 

* And the lackey—the footman—the poor, witless boy, Narcisse ?” 

‘* Innocent!” answered Belleville, and the tears gushed as he spoke 
the word. ‘‘ I thank God! though murdered for me, innocent.” 

‘“* And thy wife, Edith—thy noble-hearted wife!” probed the Monk, 
‘* Where is she ?” 

‘¢ Ask me not—I know not!” replied Belleville, moodily. 

‘* And thy child—thy sweet daughter, Marie ?” 

‘* Mad—mad !” screamed the father, and he leapt to his feet, and 
for a moment the Monk recoiled in terror from the penitent, whose 
face was swollen and livid with agony: locking his hands in his hair, 
he stampt upon the earth, and in the voice of a maniac, screamed 
‘* Mad—mad—would to God I were !” 

‘* And thy companion, the Marquis de la Jonquille ?” 

‘ Devil—fiend—monster! that has snared me,” shouted the 
wretched man. 

‘“* Where is he ?” asked the Monk. 

‘“* Where is he ?” inquired an unseen speaker, 

** Dost thou not hear him ?” cried Belleville. 

‘“‘ It is thy disordered wit!” answered the Monk; but Belleville 
shook his head, and groaned. ‘‘ And this bracelet was stolen ?” ques- 
tioned Father George. 

‘* | won it—in fair—in honourable play of—of that hell-hound, who 
has destroyed me,” replied Belleville. 

‘* And thou hast nothing more to confess—consider, nothing ?’’ asked 
the Friar. 

‘* Nothing!” answered Belleville. ‘« May I depart?” 

‘“* Go! and may peace wait upon thy repentance. Ho! Brother 
Francis!” and instantly a Monk obeyed the summons of the Friar ; 
** show this man to the gate.” The Monk slowly led the way, Belle- 
ville following with beating heart. At length the Monk unlocked the 
gate; the moon shone with purest brightness. Belleville, as he 
crossed the threshold, turned towards the Monk; when he beheld 
beneath the cowl of his conductor, the laughing face of De la Jonquille. 
‘* Peace wait upon thy repentance!” he cried; and with a crowing 
laugh, he closed the gate, and Belleville, bleeding and exhausted, fell 
upon the earth. 
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Cuap. XII. 


Ir was deep midnight, when Pierre Grognon—whose vigilance as an 
humble servant of justice, we have already noticed—was heard to 
thunder at the gate of the house of the Capuchins; the waiting-officer 
having found at the very threshold a gentleman bleeding, and for aught 
he knew, dying. In due season, the unceremonious summons of the 
officer was answered by brother Francis. A brief discourse passed be- 
tween the Monk and the man of justice, when the wounded man was 
immediately carried off by two of the guard; and next morning, the 

y Chevalier Belleville found himself a tenant of the prison of Paris,— 
accused of theft and murder. 

“* And can it be ?” asked Jacques Tenebre. ‘Is it possible ? So, you 
have confessed ?” 

‘* T have confessed nothing,” answered Belleville, who still clung to 
a horrible existence, 

‘* Well, well, ’tisn’t for me to question,” said the hangman; “ but I 
had my doubts of the guilt of that poor boy.” 

. + Begone!" exclaimed Belleville, ‘‘ or is it thy duty to attend me 
ere ?” 

‘¢ No, not here—not here,” replied Tenebree: ‘‘ but we needn’t talk 
of my duty at present. I came as a friend to ye; this ,is a place 
woe cannot grow friends, like a dish of salad. Do ye want no- 

ing ?” 

‘* Nothing—nothing,” answered the prisoner. 

‘‘ Humph! you want a better pallet at least. That lazy Seraphe! 
why, the cell has not been cleared since—Ho! Seraphe,” and imme- 
diately the fellow entered. ‘‘ Are ye not a pretty villain to eat the 
bread of the most worshipful city of Paris, yet take no more heed for 
the comfort of its prisoners ?” 

‘‘ You’re too tender for the place, good Master Jacques,” answered 
Seraphe, with a leer, * but what’s the matter now ?” 

‘‘ Matter! why hast not cleared up the cell for new company? The 
gentleman lies on the very straw that poor Narcisse died on.” 

At these words, Belleville sprang from the pallet as from burning 
coals. Pacing the narrow precincts of his cell, the prisoner took no 
further notice of the movements of his gaoler, who now whistling, and 
now humming a tune, turned anew the straw, and—Jacques Tenebree 
having left the cell—contented himself with so slight a ceremony; say- 
ing, as he took his leave of Belleville, ‘‘ "Twill doubtless last your time, 
most excellent Chevalier.” 

Days passed, and the next day was the day of trial. Belleville was 
awakened from a dream to prepare himself for the judge. The wretched 
prisoner, harassed, worn, slept, and soundly on the bare flint; his 
gaoler having refused to change the death-straw of poor Narcisse, and 
Jacques Tenebree paying no further visit to the criminal, Seraphe re- 
mained sole master of his charge. Belleville lay dreaming of the old 
wood, the place of his childhood—his cottage—his wife and children— 
his foolish, faithful boy, Narcisse—and then, the tyrant, the Lord de 
Loire passed in the vision—and again he heard the temptings of the 
strange spirit in the forest—again he saw his cottage unroofed—his 
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wife and children houseless, starving—again he struggled with Locust 
—again heard the whisperings of the evil spirit—when the voice of Se- 
raphe roused him from his slumber. 

“‘ Yes—yes,” cried Belleville, and his head fell upon his breast—* I 
heard the demon—I followed him—and I am here !” 

** Most worthy Chevalier, the court sits early,” said Seraphe, who, be- 
lieving the boy Narcisse to {have fallen a victim to the ingratitude of his 
master, took a wayward pleasure in tormenting him,—* the court sits 
early, and ’twould be bad manners, nay, bad policy in you to make 
them wait, even were they inclined to be so condescending. They 
might, you know, think of the incivility in thesentence. Eh?” 

‘* Am I wanted now?” asked Belleville, smiling contemptuously. 

“« If you please,” answered the gaoler, bowing with affected deference. 
‘* Your coach is ready.” 

Belleville passed from his dungeon—was received by his guards--and 
in a brief time, stood arraigned at the bar. There, still fighting for life, the 
prisoner endeavoured to parry every dangerous question, strove to explain 
away the circumstances alleged against him—argued, battled with his 
judges—now treating the accusation as the fruit of a base conspiracy— 
and now laughing to scorn the feeble malignity of his enemies. The 
auditory—and there were present many of the noblest men of Paris, 
many of the fairest women—applauded, admired, and wondered at the 
capabilities, the courage of the prisoner. Slight murmurs of approba- 
tion at times disturbed the serenity of justice—applause awakened by 
the adroitness or eloquence of the accused. Belleville, for a time, forgot 
the terrible stake at issue, in self-complacency at the homage paid to his 
talents: he felt himself an actor playing a part to an admiring crowd 
not an arraigned felon pleading for name and life: he saw not the 
wheel and the executioner, Jacques Tenebree ; they were lost, forgotten, 
in the bright eyes, and balmy lips of the ladies, smiling on the prisoner. 
Death and shame were unthought of; and the mind and heart of Belle- 
ville glowed and throbbed with the glory, the delight of female con- 
quest ! 

The cause had lasted several hours, and Belleville, assured of triumph 
gazed airily about him. He had foiled every testimony brought against 
him—nothing remained to be adduced. As for his confession to the Monk, 
the laws of the holy Church made that sacred in the breast of Father 
George. What, then, had he to fear? At most, a vague suspicion 
might rest upon his name—but, it was impossible that any means of 
roof could exist to make manifest his infamy. With these thoughts, 
elleville stood gazing at the beautiful faces looking intently upon him, 
when he felt his garment pulled, and turning, beheld an old woman, 
dressed in black, who, with outstretched finger, pointed to a new witness ; 
whose back was turned towards the prisoner, but whose appearance de- 
noted him to bea peasant. He had already given his name—the name 
had escaped the ear of Belleville—to the judge; who proceeded to ques- 
tion him. At every answer of the witness, Belleville shrunk within him- 
self—all was lost—the face of Jacques Tenebre hideously distorted, 
swam before the eyes of the prisoner—he was a doomed man ! 

In brief, the witness professed himself an old companion of the 
prisoner, when a lowly, happy man. He had worked with him in the 
same forest; had followed him in his better fortunes to Paris; had en- 
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tered his service ; had attended him at the gaming-table; was with him 
on the Quai des Orfévres; nay, more, had assisted him to escape from 
the hands of justice, when closely pursued at the house of the mur- 
dered Jew. 

‘« Prisoner ; what answer make you to this?” demanded the Judge. 

Belleville was about to reply, when, at the moment, the witness 
turned and gazed upon him. Belleville beheld the face of De la Jon- 
quille; and horror-stricken, yet sufficiently possessed to answer, re- 
plied, ‘‘ No answer—none ; I can die,” 

‘* Ha! ha! ha!” shrieked the old woman, who had directed the 
attention of Belleville to the fatal witness, ‘‘ death—death !’”’ 

‘* Peace!” exclaimed the Judge, ‘* Who is that ?” 

‘‘ The widowed mother of the murdered Laval!” cried the woman, 
casting for a moment her load of years, and standing erect before the 
Judge. ‘‘ The blood of my boy—my only boy is upon him!” and 
she pointed to Belleville, ‘‘ justice hath found the slayer! Death— 
death—death !” she exclaimed, and the hearts of the auditory quailed 
at the shrill, piercing note of the childless widow. She sat down, with 
her eye immediately fixed upon the face of the culprit, who felt re- 
lieved by the sentence of the Judge—albeit it doomed the murderer to 
a cruel death—for it rescued him from the torturing stare of the mother 
of his victim. 

‘* Well, Chevalier,” said Seraphe, as the prisoner re-entered his 
dungeon, ‘‘ for to-night, at least, you shall have clean straw; you 
should sleep soundly to-night, for by the saints, you'll have a rough 
day's work to-morrow.” 

‘* Reptile !” exclaimed Belleville, ‘“* but, no—I can pity, endure even 
thee. Begone!” 

The prisoner remained but a short time undisturbed. ‘* The most 
holy Father George!” said Seraphe, ‘‘ thou wilt see him, doubtless?” 
Belleville answered not; when the gaoler, with a contemptuous growl, 
retired, and almost immediately the friar entered the dungeon. 

** Peace be with ye!” cried the Monk. 

‘‘ Amen!” responded the culprit. ‘* Where—where is the—the 
Marquis 2?” 

« Think not of him,” answered the Friar, ‘“ consider thy precious 
soul,” 

‘¢ He has snared it~damned it,” exclaimed Belleville in the wildest 
agony. 

‘“‘ Thou wilt confess ? ” asked the Father. 

‘*T have confessed!” cried Belleville; ‘* If you have one touch of 
Christian charity, leave me. I have confessed; leave me.” 

‘“‘ To-morrow early, I will attend thee,” said the priest. 

‘“‘ To-morrow !”’ groaned Belleville, and he writhed amidst his straw. 
The priest quitted the dungeon, and a Sister of Charity, attended by a 
youthful female form, closely veiled, entered the cell. 

** Peace be here !’’ cried the holy sister.’ 

‘* Art thou not gone? Leave me!” cried Belleville; in his mi- 
sery not distinguishing the voice of the woman from that of the monk. 
The sister replied not, but, with her companion, stood silent and apart 
in a corner of the cell. ‘* Edith! Edith!” cried the prisoner, in bit- 
Jan.—vOL. LY. NO. CCXVI, H 
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terest remorse.—“ Why, why, did I close mine ears—why turn from thy 
true counsel? ‘ "Twill end in wretchedness—in death!’ Such were thy 
words—and death will find me—Oh God! to-morrow, he will come to 
me—in blood and anguish on the wheel—amidst the hootings and the 
curses, and the laughter of the mob—death, like a fiend, will come 
upon me—delivering me to fiends eternal, Edith! Edith! where art 
thou ?” 

‘‘ Rupert!” cried the woman, and the sister of charity, the faithful 
Edith knelt beside the straw of her murderer husband. 

‘“* So, so,”” cried the wretched man, ‘‘ thou hast come—in kindness 
come, to see me die.” 

“‘ Thy death is certain,” answered Edith. ‘‘ Heed it not—a passing 


“ The shame—the ignominy—the crowd—” 

‘“‘ Rupert—Rupert! there isagreater crowd that view the evil which 
we think and do,—a crowd outnumbering the multitudes of earth. 
Thou hast planned and acted sin, with myriads of God’s angels behold- 
ing thee—and dost thou fear the looks of men, vain eyes of clay ?” 

‘It were happiness to die, and die thy hand in mine—but to die— 
Oh! thou canst not think the horror.” 

‘* School thy heart, in the few hours left thee upon earth—such hours 
in which is quickened the wisdom and the worth of years—school thy 
heart, and thou wilt pass to death as to thy rest, without a thought, a 
knowledge of the horrors that strew thy path.” 

-“ Thou hast not heard my sentence—thou dost not know,” exclaimed 
the husband. 

‘¢ 1 have heard—I know,” answered the wife, ‘‘ and I have counselled 
thee.” 

“And with that placid face—with voice so passionless—and eyes 
without a tear ?” 

‘* Rupert, the heart may be wrung and bleed the most—the words of 
peace be killing to the speaker—the eye-strings crack—and yet the lip 
shall quiver not, and as thou sayest, the eyes be tearless.” 

‘“* Forgive me, Edith—forgive me—in my last hours—my ignorance 
of thy true nature—my littleness—my weakness, forgive me all, and 
pray for me.” 

** And with thee !” 

** Not with me—forI cannot pray. I have been a wronged, an out- 
raged man ; the iron heel of tyranny crushed from my heart the seeds of 
goodness, and from that hour did 1 become a monster and a wretch. I 
was wont to pray—thou knowest it—in our cottage, with our—our—” 
and Rupert gazed wildly in the face of his wife ; then turning from her, 
muttered, “* Thou knowest what I would ask, yet dare not!” 

‘* Marie,” answered the wife. 

** Ay!” groaned Rupert. 

*“ She is come,” said Edith, ‘come to take your blessing;” and 
when the prisoner turned, he beheld, kneeling at his side, his forlorn 
daughter. 

** And I—I have killed her mind,” cried the wretched father, ‘“ Is’t 
not so?” 

* Marie is better—much better,” said her mother. 
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The father grasped the hands of his child, gazed earnestly in her face, 
then cried, “‘ No! dead—dead !”" and burst into tears, 

“* Why do you cry—why weep?” asked Marie. “I have been ill; 
sick——most sick—but I am well now.” 

“And still—still beautiful!” cried Belleville, as shudderingly he 
ventured again to look upon her. 

‘** She begged to come—she hath talked of you—she told me—” 

“What! She knows, then?” asked Rupert. ‘She is cursed with 
sense enough to know the wretch—the monster that I am ?” 

“No! She knew that you were ill—were dying; she had dreamt 
ey were—and prayed to come to you! She said you must, and should 

less her !” 

Rupert raised himself—and, laying his hands upon his daughter's 
head, his throat worked convulsively, but he could not speak. Franticly 
flinging himself down, he cried, “I cannot do it! 1!—a murderer— 
bless! The devils laugh at me—I cannot do it !” 

“* Bless me, father!” said Marie, still kneeling. 

‘“‘ Rupert!” cried Edith, in a voice of appealing tenderness— 
** Rupert !” 

‘* Bless me, father!” said the girl, “‘ and I—I will pray for thee, for 
thou art dying !’” 

“How knowest thou, my sweet Marie—how knowest thou that?” 
asked Rupert. 

The girl looked in her father’s face, mournfully shook her head, then 
replied, ‘‘ I’m sure of it!” 

“‘ But how art thou sure—why art thou sure?” inquired the father, 
who tried to smile as he caressed the girl, passing his hand across her 
brow and down her hair. 

‘* Your flesh looks not living flesh—-your breath is not as the breath 
of life—your words come as from the grave, whereto you speed! So 
bless me, father !—bless me !” 

‘* But thou hast dreamt this, Marie? Thou hast seen, as in a vision, 
that thy father was dying? Is it not so?” asked Rupert. 

“ Ay, a bright vision; and it was told me that thou wert going to the 
judgment !” 

The face of Rupert became livid—the sweat rolled from his temples 
—and, as he grasped the straw, the muscles of his hands swelled with 
the agony he strove to master. 

‘“‘T was told it,” repeated the girl, unconscious of the misery she 
inflicted. 

«« And who” —gasped the father—‘ who told thee?” 

“‘ Who should tell me? Who, except my mother, should now tell 
me any thing? Who—for thou hast been long from us—who should 
bring news to Marie now ?” 

‘“* Yet somebody, thou sayest, told thee,” said the father. 

“Truly, truly,” answered Marie, quickly. ‘‘ And canst thou not 
guess ”” 

*“* No, Marie; no!” 

“ Thou canst not? Who should it be, if not my true, my only 
ove ?”’—. 

*“‘ Thy only love, Marie ?”— 

“ Antoine Laval,” sighed the heart-broken maid; and her father, 
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bis murderer, exclaiming ‘“‘ Edith—take her hence,’ 
and was again alone in his dungeon. 


Cuar. XIII. 


sank in his straw, 


Tne next day was a holiday for thousands in Paris; a culprit was to 
be broken on the wheel; and, on the morning that brought anguish 
and death to one miserable wretch, thousands of his fellow-men rose 
and prepared themselves as for a festival. Hundreds talked, and 
laughed as they talked, of the coming ceremony, and hurried to the 
spot. Of the thousands who crowded to the place of execution, how 
many, by their words or looks, revealed a sense of the horror they flocked 
to witness? How many left for a time, the occupation of the day, to 
see and be instructed by the executioner? To take away with them a 
terrible example—to have their hearts and minds impressed anew with 
hatred of evil, and love of good—to be warned from wickedness by the 
shrieks and blood of the wicked? Many laughed and jested on their 
road to the spot—some, whilst the culprit screamed and writhed, would 
feel a touch of pity for his sufferings, his guilt forgotten in his agonies ; 
and the malefactor dead, the beholders would return to their homes, 
many shocked by the operation of the law—and more, hardened 
against it. The execution of Rupert was the féte-day of death to thou- 
sands in Paris, who rose with no other thought, no other aim for the 
_ morning, than that of making holiday. 

‘* Ha! ha! neighbour Philippot,” cried a small shopkeeper, as with 
running feet, he came up with an old man of his own class, ‘ I thought 
you wouldn’t miss the show.” 

‘*] never missed one yet, Master Paul—never, as I’m an honest 
man,” answered the complacent Philippot. 

‘ And is it like to be worth the seeing?” asked Paul. “ Ishea 
stout fellow, or a poor thing like the last ?” 

‘] hear, a brave, bold rascal,” said the sight-seer; ‘* but the wheel 
will show. I have known many a knave mount the scaffold, snapping 
his fingers, and with a grin upon his cheek—who, at the first crack of 
the wheel” — 

** Ha! that must try a man, indeed, my master,” said Paul, seriously. 

“I believe ye; and it does me good—stirs me a bit—to see how 
some suffer it; not a squeak—not a groan—not a sigh,—will esca 
‘em! Fellows with nerves of steel, and hearts of gold,” said old Phi- 
lippot. ‘I recollect such a one at Cologne; I was then scarce eigh- 
teen,—he was racked for a murder; and, as for racking now, compared 
to that, ’tis mere child’s play. Then, the executioner had his redhot 
pincers, and his molten lead—his slashing knife, and I know not what 
to help him, when the truth was to be pulled out of a culprit.” 

*“‘ And this man—this murderer—did he confess?” asked Paul. 

** Not a syllable. Ha! that was, indeed, a sight to see. I recollect 
it, as it were but yesterday, First, my gentleman was brought out of 
the jail, naked to the girdle; and being bound fast on high in a cart, 
that we might all have a fair sight of him; the hangman, having a pan 
of coals near him, with redhot pincers, nipped” — 

“ Ugh!” exclaimed Paul, shuddering at the recital. 


* With redhot pincers,” repeated the unmoved Philippot, “ nipped”— 
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“For God’s sake, speak no further of it! I would not have seen that 
sight for”— 

‘“* No!” cried Philippot: ‘ then what makes you out to-day, if you're 
80 squeamish ?” 

‘«« Nay, we’re not such heathens, as to use such torments,” said Paul. 
“« The wheel is well enough—is necessary for the protection of honest 
folks; but to use pincers, and such devil’s inventions, is unseemly 
among Christian men. But tell me, did the poor creature confess ?” 

“‘ Why, that was the ugly part of it,” answered Philippot; ‘ for 
after he had been racked, and served, as I never saw flesh served be- 
fore or since, why what do you think? the poor wretch was found to be 
nnocent. The true murderer couldn’t rest with the blood upon hin— 
confessed all—and I saw him racked, too. A plague upon your gos- 
sip! What a mob!” cried the dissatisfied old man, as re turning 
a corner they came upon the place of execution, already thronged 
with thousands. ‘‘ There’s no getting a place near Jacques, and my 
eyes ar’n’t what they used tobe,” said Philippot, disappointed; and 
vainly trying to espy an opening in the crowd, through which he might 
be able to get nearer to the scaffold. 

*¢« They'll never rack him,” said one of the mob, “ not they; that 
wheel’s only to gull us; he’s one of the gentry. You'll see how, at the 
last minute, a message will come with royal mercy, to chop off his 
head, and so cheat us of half—nay, of the best part of the sight.” 

‘“‘ If I’d ha’ thought as much, I’d never have lost a morning’s work 
to come here,” said a second. 

‘¢ No—nor would I have stayed here to get a place, all the night ; and 
then, at the last minute, too, when I'd fixed myself so nicely, to be 
driven away by the soldiers! You really think,” asked the speaker, 
with an air of much anxiety, ‘* you really think they won't put him to 
the wheel ?” 

‘« T’ll bet a crown they won't,” replied the man appealed to. 

<< T’ll take that bet,” exclaimed another. 

‘* Agreed—it’s good! it’s—hush—ha! here they come.” And the 
sudden silence of the mob—a silence, succeeded by a slight murmur— 
gave notice of the appearance of the procession. 

‘¢ Where did he come from?” exclaimed one of the crowd, as Jacques 
Tenebree suddenly appeared upon the scaffold. 

‘‘ He wasn’t dropt from the sky, depend upon it,” answered 
another. 

‘¢ Peace —silence—hush!” and again the crowd stood almost 
breathless as one man. 

Rupert, preceded and followed by guards, with his arms bound, his 
feet naked, and his head uncovered, walked slowly, yet firmly, to the 
scaffold; his eyes upon the earth; his lips moving; and Father 
George, the Capuchin, whispering at his ear. 

«* A fine fellow,” said Paul, “‘ a noble-looking fellow.” 

‘‘ Humph! my life for it, man,” said Philippot, the gray-haired critic 
of the performances of the scaffold, ‘* my life for it, he'll yell at the 
first pinch, 1 can see it by his lip.” 

Rupert mounted the scaffold ; and though Jacques Tenebre seemed 
as he would fain avoid the gaze of the culprit, yet Rupert looked upon 
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him, sighed “ Poor Narcisse! thou art avenged,” and then faintly 
smiled. 

“Ha! I’ve known them laugh before, who screamed the hardest 
afterwards,” muttered Philippot, unwilling to lose faith in his own dis- 
crimination ; ‘* we shall see.” 

Jacques approached Rupert, and the buzz that began to rise among 
the crowd at the’motion of the executioner immediately subsided: not a 
breath was heard. 

‘‘ He doesn’t quiver yet,” whispered Philippot, incapable of sup- 
pressing his disappointment. 

At this moment Jacques laid his hand upon the culprit, and mo- 
tioned one of the assistants towards him: as the fellow approached the 
criminal, Rupert started back, and trembled from head to foot. 

‘| knew it! now he winces—now he shakes !” and Philippot rubbed 
his hands. 

“ You— you here !”” shouted the culprit ; for, in his agony, he saw in 
the hangman’s assistant the malicious face of De la Jonquille; who, 
with his customary smile, nodded ; then stretched his finger towards 
the crowd. The eye of Rupert unconsciously followed its motion, 
when he beheld but a few yards from the scaffold, the forms of old 
Aaron Ezra and young Antoine Laval. They, his victims, seemed 
risen from the dead to witness his last agonies, making them more hor- 
rible by the satisfaction, the triumph that glistened in their corpse- 
white faces. 

“ Quick—quick !” cried Rupert, “ for the love of mercy !” 

‘* Be patient,” whispered Father George. 

‘* Now—now, Jacques,—now!”" exclaimed the culprit; and the 
crowd screamed and shouted, wrought upon by the intense passion of 
the criminal. 

“« Now, Jacques—now!” bellowed the multitude, sympathizing with 
the sufferer. 

‘* Now—now !” exclaimed two voices. 

** You hear them—you see them, father!” shrieked Rupert to the 
monk, and he pointed where, in his imagination, stood the Jew and the 
youth, but, daring not again to look, fell into the arms of the monk. 

‘* Heaven receive ye !’’ said Father George, and blessing the criminal 
for the last time, he delivered him into the hands of the executioner, 
and his assistants gathered about him, to receive him. 

“*Ha! ha! I win my wager! no pardon—the wheel—the wheel!” 
Such was the shout of triumph from one of the mob, as Rupert received 
the first blow. 

“* He doesn’t shrink yet,” said Philippot. 

“ Nor yet,” said a near companion, as the blow was repeated. 

** Nor yet,” remarked a third. 

“Eh? Yes—no!—firm as a rock still!” cried another; and thus 
did numbers of the crowd, habituated to scenes of lingering death, 


coldly gaze upon, and calculate the sufferings of a fellow-creaure. 
** Is he dead?” asked one. 


“* He must be,”’ was the answer. 
‘* Dead! Nonsense!” observed Philippot : «‘ we shall hear him yet 
—though, to give him his due, he has put a stouter face upon it than I~ 
eh ?—he can’t be dead!” cried the old man, impatiently. 
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“* Dead enough—another crown upon it !’” 

** Be it so. He—he moves !” 

At this moment the wretched malefactor uttered an awful shriek. 

** Not dead—I win!” cried Philippot. ‘‘ See! now for the coup-de- 
grace.” 

Jacques Tenebree lifted the weapon, which descending on the chest of 
the miserable Rupert-—— 


Cuap. XIV. 


‘* Light,” said the old man. 
** Pine,” cried Ernest. 

“ Cen!” 

“+ Eleven !” 


“ Cwelve !” 
*« Ernest—ho !—Mercy !”—cried their master, waking as from a hi- 


deous dream. 

** My lord!” answered the youth. 

‘It was a vision! Thank God!” cried the domestic tyrant, and 
falling upon his knees, he prayed, an altered man. ‘* Where’s Rupert, 
the woodman ?” 

** Below, my lord, come here to beg your mercy.” 

‘¢ He has not been driven from the forest? Idreamt my orders were 
obeyed—that I myself was made that houseless, hopeless wretch, the 
victim of my own sentence—that I had fallen step by step, until at 
length upon the murderer’s wheel—Oh, God !—that vision! Yet has it 
profited me—has taught me that to deal mercifully with our fellow-men, 
and thereby, in their day of destitution, to preserve them from the 
temptations of evil, is to fulfil the prime duty of our existence—to 
carry out the first and the greatest Lesson of Life !” 











FARMING IMPROVED. 


BY LOUISA H. SHERIDAN. 


G. says, “the Prize-sheep, having wool smooth as flax, 
Made him long for a rubber of Whist on their backs !” 
What a hint for the new Agricultural School, 

As a quick, easy method, of “ Carding” the wool! 

Yet the chance of fair dealing is greatly decreased, 

Who cuts in at such tables,—can’t help being “ Ficeced !” 
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« A CLOUD OF CANVASS;” OR, “ THE OLD ADMIRAL 
IS RIGHT.” 


By Epwarp Howarp, Esa. 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ RATTLIN THE REEFER,” ‘‘ OUTWARD BOUND,” &c. 


Sir Hominy BLoopyer commanded his Majesty's ship, ‘‘ The Oak- 
tub,” one of the oldest and roundest ninety-eights in the service.. Who 
was Sir Hominy? That, indeed, is the very important question, so 
often asked, and never philosophically or satisfactorily answered. 

The herald and the navy-list told you what he was officially, and it 
was a pompous telling. At the levee and the drawing-room no man’s 
breast glittered with more stars, or was gorgeous with more ribbons. 
These he had plucked from the whirlpool of actual conflict, and every 
decoration had the wound of an enemy inflicted by his own hand for 
its source. Yet speaking morally and physichologically, who he was, 
formed the mystery. 

What he was, physically, is soon described. Ye, who love to con- 
template our naval heroes, and ye ought to be many, figure to yourselves 
a tall and well-made man, of a shape more rotund than graceful, pos- 
sessing a head perfectly orbicular, with the exception of the trifling 
inequalities of his exceedingly minute features. His nose, mouth, chin, 
and ears, were all delicately small. His huge gray eyes were nothing 
but two copies of his head done in chalk. He had a marvellous voice ; 
he could ‘‘ roar you gently, like any sucking dove.” Indeed, when 
much excited, and he exerted himself to the utmost, he could be heard 
across— his own dining-table. 

However, he was a riddle. He had become a naval hero in spite of 
himself. Happiest of happy men was Sir Hominy. He was continually 
in a blissful abstraction, seeking for his qualities of heroism. He found 
himself pre-eminent among skilful and eminent men, their astonishment 
and his own. Wrapt up in the pleasing contemplation that he was actu- 
ally and substantially the very great personage that the world and his 
destiny had made him; it is not to be supposed that he had an idea 
to throw away. Ideas were too precious for his own private use, to be 
expended in conversation. He had fought like a Paladin during the 
best part of his life, and he believed himself now privileged to talk like 
an idiot for the remainder. 

I, as his midshipman aide-de-camp, have observed him in action, and 
his demeanour puzzled me much more than the very odd and sinuous 
courses that the enemies’ shot would sometimes take. There sat he, 
Sir Hominy, on the hammock-nettings, his whole person rashly and 
needlessly exposed, with something as nearly approaching contentment 
on his rotund face, as that face could express any thing, His fine 
ruddy colour was neither heightened nor paled. His round eyes were, 
perhaps, a little more opened than usual, and, being so conspicuous a 
mark, whilst the musket-balls whizzed by him in showers, and tingled 
in his ears, not a muscle of that jolly round visage quivered. 

I then began to conjecture in what manner this hero was contri- 
buting towards the great victory we were fast gaining. He did nothing 
except gloating with his eyes on the enemy’s ship nearly alongside of 
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him, and when he caught a distinct view of any particular person, he 
would clutch the hilt of his heavy service-sword, as if he longed to give 
him a composing stroke on the skull. It is true, that from time to 
time he would exclaim to the master who was conning the ship, “A 
little closer, if possible, Mr. Snikes.” But to every demand for orders 
or instructions, his answer was only ‘‘ Do what is necessary and proper, 
Mr. ——” whoever it might be, varied by ‘* Do what is proper and 
necessary ;” but which pithy, lucid, and comprehensive speech was 
always concluded with, ‘‘ But mind, sir, I head the boarders !” 

The only real service that I could discover that he rendered during 
the engagement, was causing the enemy uselessly to direct much of 
their musketry upon him, which might have been fatally employed 
elsewhere. Iron seemed to dread a contact with his cranium, and 
lead to have a fellow-feeling for his head. In all his multiplied en- 
gagements, he never was hurt, and he went peacefully to his grave, an 
old unwounded admiral. 

I have been, perhaps, a little diffuse upon the character of this hero, 
but it was necessary, in order that the ridicule of what follows may be 
better understood. It must be easily supposed, that a person who, like 
Sir Hominy Bloodyer, was continually in a sublime ecstasy of sweet self- 
contemplation, was not often visible on deck, and that he took most of his 
exercise in his solitary stern walk. Of course, on deck he sometimes 
came; but though, when there, he could conceive the existence of mid- 
ws he could hardly conceive it possible that he should notice 
them, 

We must do him justice. At his own table he remembered that one 
requisite of a British naval officer was to be a gentleman. There he 
could be more than condescending; he could be, nay, he always was, 
cordial. But, upon deck! 

Now, by all the laws that govern the moral world—-and those laws 
are as fixed as the principles that govern the physical one—it must 
follow that Sir Hominy, snubbed as it was, must be led by the nose, 
and, as his eyes were always turned inwards upon himself, he could 
never discover it. It was a great marvel in the fleet that such a quiet, 
placid man as Sir Hominy, was always changing his first lieutenants. 
He wanted a sycophant, though he did not himself know it. At length, 
he got beautifully suited. Never did I before conceive that a creature 
on two legs could creep so abjectly, and, at the same time, wear such 
high stilts. 

This first lieutenant was named—ah ! how shall I name him, when 
there are so many names on the navy-list, seeing that any honest man 
would take offence if it bore any similarity to his own. We will there- 
fore invent one for him—one that may be a little typical of his nature. 
This first lieutenant we will name Slaverlick. Mr.Slaverlick was tolerably 
wise in his generation. He had not many resources, but the few that 
he possessed he worked energetically. One of his means of power over 
Sir Hominy, was treating him with the most obsequious respect—the 
other, attending to his personal convenience and comfort. 

The service of H.M.S. Oaktub was carried on between these two 
high dignitaries much in this manner: Mr. Slaverlick having ascertained 
the exact moment that his captain will tread beneath him the planks of 
the quarterdeck, he takes care that every thing immediately around 
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him shall be in the most precise order; that all ill-dressed midshipmen 


be popped below, or sent to the mast-head ; that seamen with scorbutic 
elbows, or sore heels, shall not offend the eyesight, or blocks or uncoiled 
ropes endanger the more than regal shins of Sir Hominy. When this is 
duly arranged, and the goldlaced cocked-hat of Sir Hominy made a 
sort of yellow refulgent dawn about the after-hatchway, Mr. Slaverlick 
would take off his hat, and, in a stooping position, that constituted a 
continuous bow, would await the captain’s first sentence, which began 
usually thus: 

‘* Pray put on your hat, Mr. Slaverlick.” 

“« Sir Hominy, with submission, I know my duty.” 

“ You do more than your duty, sir; more than the service requires. 
By the best authorities, the hat should be raised just three inches and 
one-half from the top of the hair, when the officer may happen to have 
any, and thus remain respectfully suspended for the space of seventeen 
or eighteen seconds—for an admiral, [ would say twenty ; for the com- 
mander-in-chief, perhaps thirty—and I think, for a lord of the ad- 
miralty—a first lord, I mean—I think the hat should not descend until 
he bowed, or smiled, or waved his hand. I am distinct, Mr. Slaverlick. 
Be covered.” 

Mr. Slaverlick covers himself with a look of exalted admiration, 
and then puts himself into the attitude of a profound and reverential 
listener, for the accustomed anecdote was coming. But, before we give 
it, we must presume that this lecture of Sir Hominy’s was generally ac- 
companied by several ireful looks towards the lee side of the quarter- 
deck, where certain midshipmites, mates, and luffs, were assembled, 
who were in the habit of touching their hats, by mere snatching at the 
rims of them, as if to pluck away an insect, and then withdrawing their 
hands hastily, as if the said insect had stung them. 

When he had wasted away all the anger of his look, for Sir Hominy 
was too goodnatured to be angry long, and much too proud to scold, he 
would turn benignantly towards his first lieutenant, and continue, 
‘* You know, Mr. Slaverlick, I sailed with the immortal Nelson for 
fifteen years; and I had fallen much into the same habit as yourself, 
of standing long uncovered before my superior— but, my departed 
friend would say, sometimes slapping me heartily on my back, ‘ Now, 
Hommy, no nonsense.” Now, Mr. Slaverlick, I cannot, by any pos- 
sibility, be supposed to slap you on the back, or say to you familiarly, 
‘Slavey, no nonsense ;’ because, though you may look upon me in the 
light of the immortal hero, I cannot, by any stretch of fancy, conceive 
you to be Sir Hominy Bloodyer.” 

At this termination of the condescension, Mr. Slaverlick always 
made a low obeisance. Whether the man were thankful or not, for 
not being thought to be Sir Hominy, the man himself only could tell ; 
but, as this anecdote always encouraged him greatly, he would then 
proceed in some way like this, according to the necessities of the 
day : 

x Sir Hominy, the surgeon reports that there are several cases of ca- 
tarrh on the sick list, shall we dry holystone the decks ?” 

‘« Do what is necessary and proper, Mr. Slaverlick.” 

‘“* My very idea, Sir Hominy; it shall be done. The admiral, Sir 
Hominy, has been again issuing fresh orders about the efficiency of the 
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small-arm men, as they may be so soon required to co-operate with the 
troops. Will you read the order, Sir Hominy ? 

*« Needless. If the commander-in-chief gave it—it is proper and 
necessary.” 

“* We will, then, with your permission, Sir Hominy, exercise the 
small-arm men and boarders with the marines, all the morning.” 

** Do what is necessary and proper, Mr. Slaverlick.” 

“ Just what I was going to propose, Sir Hominy. Here, younker—” 

‘¢ Call him young gentleman, if you please, Mr. Slaverlick. All my 
followers are young gentlemen,” interrupts the captain. 

‘Here, young gentleman,” says Mr. Slaverlick, with a remarkabl 
wry face, ‘‘ go down to the captain of marines, and tell him that he 
is to exercise, himself personally, the marines with the divisions of small- 
arm men and boarders till eight bells; after which, sir, you will go to 
the mast-head for the same time; for a young gentleman should not 
come on his Majesty’s quarterdeck with one of his shoes untied.” 

“* Very necessary and proper,” muttered Sir Hominy. 

Having thus vented his spleen upon the captain of marines, whom 
he mortally hated, and taught the younker how dangerous it was for 
him to be justified by his captain, this first lieutenant would feel him- 
self so much emboldened, that, trotting all the while in his rear, he 
would make some obsequious attempts at conversation with the great 
man. With much tact, he would get him into Norfolk, and encourage 
him to lie like a Spanish historian, about the quantity of game he had 
bagged, the extent of his manors, and the excellence of his preserves. 
When he could rightly tune Sir Hominy upon this subject, Mr. Slaver- 
lick was certain that day of breakfasting, dining, and supping with his 
captain, besides enjoying some shrewd expectations of getting his next 
4° of promotion, for Sir Hominy had great interest at the admiralty. 

ow, it may be easily comprehended, that a person who studied the 
art of rising so assiduously, might have some few deficiencies, which 
would make that rising not altogether the most just thing in the world. 
In fact, excepting when he was making a fool of others, by persuading 
them that they were very wise men, he was but little better than a mere 
fool himself. The consequence was, that H. M.S. Oaktub was the worst 
disciplined line-of-battle ship in gallant old Sir Edward Pellew’s fleet. 

Mr. Slaverlick was a naval housewife, an old-womanly fidget—ex- 
acting as to the holystones, an inexorable belaying-pin polisher, and 
wonderfully acute at making size from all manner of substances, animal 
and vegetable. The happy result of all this was—that the Oaktub 
was the best whitewashed three-decker in his Majesty’s navy, or rather 
the Regent’s; but a whitewashed ship may be, sometimes, in the same 
reputation as a whitewashed man,—to say nothing at all about a white- 
washed sepulchre. 

Such being a distinguishing part of this lieutenant’s character, people 
must not be surprised to learn, that he was always swelling with some 
magnificent plan of turning vast quantities of old sails into new 
tarpauling. 

When we were lying off the coast of Spain, at single anchor with 
a part of the fleet, in a tolerably safe roadstead—no one could tell why 
but the commander-in-chief, Mr. Slaverlick had many hundreds of 
yards of tarred canvass, which he wished properly to dry and season. 
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We lay exactly opposite to a ruined village—no uncommon thing, ruined 
villages now, in that distracted country. It had been very wisely deserted 
by the inhabitants, for it presented nothing to the view but roofless and 
half-destroyed walls; for every thing that could be burned had been 
consumed by the French, who had lately passed over it like a devas- 
tating cloud of locusts. Still, there remained something which they 
could not burn, and were too lazy to destroy. An immense extent of 
stone wall, that had enclosed the gardens of a nunnery, still stood, 
basking in the heat of the sun, with a dry and thirsty aspect, that seemed 
to say to Mr. Slaverlick, ‘* You see how desperately hot I am; in pity 
to my parched-up stones and crumbling mortar, cover me up with 
that cool, damp, tar-besmeared canvass, that lies so incommodiously 
lumbering upon your booms.” 

The appeal was not made in vain. 

** Sir Hominy,” said Mr. Slaverlick, that morning, ‘ the sun shines 
mainly on that old convent wall.” 

Sir Hominy proceeded—* It is necessary and proper,’ 
the usual formula by him made and provided. ; 

‘* Exactly, Sir Hominy,” with a very low bow, “ the very thing I 
was just saying. And so, Sir Hominy, if you please, we will send the 
tarpaulings we have just made for the new hammock-cloths, and trice 
them up along the walls, where they will dry mainly.” 

** Do what is proper and necessary, Mr. Slaverlick.” 

“I think, Sir Hominy, the cutter’s crew, armed with a sergeant’s 
guard of marines, will be quite sufficient to keep off any prowling va- 

‘gabonds of French that may have strayed from the army. Shall I send 
them, Sir Hominy ?” 

Here was a proposition that involved some responsibility. The knight 
commander of the Bath drew himself up as a knight commander should, 
stared for a minute fixedly, with his round gray eyes wide open, full 
upon his first lieutenant, then shut them slowly, and opened his mouth ; 
for the skin was braced so tightly on his plump ruddy orb of a face, that 
he could not well keep mouth and eyes open together. Having made 
these preparations, the middies on the larboard side of the quarterdeck 
fully expected aspeech. After this apparent effort to think, great was 
the disappointment when we were cheated with— 

“* Mr. Slaverlick, do what is proper and necessary.” After this 
sublime effort, Sir Hominy strode off to the solitude of his stern walk, 
fully impressed with the onerous duties of commanding a three- 
decker. 

In obedience to this implied permission, Mr. Slaverlick proceeded to 
do what he might have thought to be necessary, but which proved to 
be not at all proper. Why should the fact be disguised? Ralph Rat- 
tlin, that unlucky reefer, was sent for, and speedily found himself under 
the supercilious frown of Mr. Slaverslick. The man’s insolence to the 
midshipmen was most intolerable. He was a greater provocative to im- 
pertinence than is a salted herring or a highly-devilled turkey’s leg to 
thirst. Thus commenced the annoyance : 

“Mr. Oh! hah! heh! Mr. 1 say, Mis—ter,” making two distinct 
syllables of it, and strongly accenting the last. ‘‘ You will take the 
first cutter, with her crew armed, and tell the captain of marines to give 

you a sergeant’s guard. You'll then get some of the boatswain’s crew ; 
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bundle the tarpaulings into the boat, and—Mister, do you see that wall ? 
—you'll trice up the hammock-cloths in a seaman-like manner, and 
that it is done equally—do you hear ?” 

Ralph’s impertinence not being under sufficient control, he answered, 

«‘ Mr. Slaverlick, if it is proper and necessary, it shall be done.” 

If we were to attempt to write the oath that hereupon exploded, 
it would make my iron pen red hot; and if it could be printed upon 
asbestos, it would melt the types in that compositor’s head: who would 
endeavour to set it up. Let, then, the dashes represent something thrice 
horrible: ‘ Mis—ter he is—— ——mocking— 
—— Sir Hominy!!!” 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Slaverlick—I did not mean to mock him. 
I will unsay what I’ve said, if it displeases you, sir. Even if it is im- 
proper and unnecessary, if you order it, it shall be done.” 

We really believe, that if he had not entertained some idea that the 
French Chasseurs would be down upon us, or that he would, in some 
way, signally miscarry on this paltry service, Mr. Slaverlick would 
have mast-headed ae annoyed him on board to the utmost. He was 
content, for the present, to order Ralph into the boat with a malicious 
grin, and with multiplying his verbal orders so profusely, that it was 
morally certain that he must forget the half of them. 

As the party was to stay there all day, their dinners were sent with 
them; and, in due time, the whole white side face of the walls was 
covered with blackened canvass, the marines were posted properly to 
guard against surprise, and the poor reefer had nothing else to do but 
to walk up and down all the livelong day, broiling under the sun, with 
his hands in his pockets to keep them warm, and his thoughts upon his 
far-away native land. 

The then Sir Edward Pellew, afterwards Lord Exmouth, had all 
the frankness of a sailor; and was sometimes not only abrupt, but bois- 
terous. I speak of his manners at times only, He was a gallant officer, 
the good man’s true friend, and loved by every body in the fleet who 
knew and did his duty. 

It was about one, p.M., that he landed on the coast, with a small 
cortége of officers; and shortly after, they all mounted upon asses, and 
a very pretty procession they made, with the bluff and stout commander- 
in-chief at the head of it. They came trotting magnificently along the 
beach (for asses will trot in Spain), and when they came opposite to the 
disconsolate Ralph, they all pulled up with a jerk—or, to speak more in- 
telligibly, brought up all standing. 

‘* Holloa! younker, what the devil’s the meaning of all this?” said 
Sir Edward. 

Being enjoined in a name so universally respected, he briefly ex- 
plained. 

«* Jump into your boat, and pull off directly to your ship, and tell 
your first lieutenant he is a fool.” 

The commander-in-chief vouchsafed him no more words, but rode on, 
talking to the right and left, and all the asses in his train rode on also. 
The officers know very well that I mean them. We speak familiar] 
of fifty horse, and a hundred horse, and a body of horse, when we wis 
to indicate so many men riding on horses, Asses should have the same 


privilege. 
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Now, Mr. Rattlin knew very well that, cunning as was Mr, Slaver- 
lick, he was a fool; but having the authority of the commander-in- 
chief, it was a grateful office, that of announcing the pleasant intelli- 
gence to the person in the world the least likely to believe it. 

The proceedings on shore being watched by the signal-men, the parley 
with Sir Edward, and his approach to the shin, were duly announced. 
This report brought Sir Hominy on deck, and most of the officers, 
Never before did the advent of midshipman cause more excitement. 

As Ralph’s heart was laughing exceedingly, he dressed up his wrin- 
kled little face with a gravity that must have been provokingly ridicu- 
lous. He advanced to where Mr. Slaverlick was doing the obsequious 
near Sir Hominy, whilst every officer was eager for the news. 

‘¢ Well, sir!’’ said both captain and lieutenant at the same moment. 

“« Mr, Slaverlick, the commander-in-chief says you’re a fool.” 

“« A fool !”—« A fool !”—* A fool!” Every one thrice repeated the 
word, but with many variations and significant looks. Ralph only ap- 
peared to be unmoved, and looked as if he had performed the merest 
piece of routine duty. 

‘¢ A fool! a fool! the commander-in-chief say my first lieutenant is 
a fool! It can neither be necessary or proper; he will say that I am a 
fool next,”’ said the indignant Sir Hominy. 

But Mr. Slaverlick did not intend to sit down quietly under the im- 
putation, and explanations were eagerly demanded. Ralph had no- 
thing to offer but the bare fact. Indeed, though Ralph could have 
sworn to the general truth of the accusation, he knew not on what 
precise grounds Sir Edward had advanced it. The only reason that 
occurred to any one was, that the French were nearer than we supposed, 
and that the hammock-cloths, and the party in charge of them, were 
endangered. This, however, the more judicious knew could not be the 
case, as the commander-in-chief was too careful of his men to jeopar- 
dize them uselessly ; and he would have ordered them on board directly, 
had there been any proximate danger. 

The boat’s crew were then summoned aft, in the hopes that their 
version of the affair might a little mend the matter. There was a great 
deal of “ haw-awing,” and ‘ your honouring,” and stroking down 
the front locks, but very littie could be got from them in elucidation. 

Tom Tripin, the coxswain, was closely examined. He had heard the 
words, or something very like them. 

** Now, Tripin, my man,” said Mr, Slaverlick, with a hideous grin 
on his countenance, and a glass of grog in each eye, ‘ now, Tripin, 
my good man, don’t you think the Admiral meant Mr. Rattlin ?” 

** No, sir, he couldn't by no means mean he.” 

“* Why, my good man ?” 

** "Cause, sir, d’ye see as how, he said as how, sir, you were a damn’d 
old fool; and seeing as how Mr. Rattlin—” 

** Go down, sir!—A very sorry fellow, Sir Hominy, and as to his 
rating—”’ 

** A follower of mine, “dr. Slaverlick, I brought him out of the 

emnon. No follower of mine, sir—” 

“| humbly beg your pardon, Sir Hominy. Permit me, Sir Hominy, 
to get at the right version of this strange affau. There must be some 
mistake.” 
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‘“* Do, Mr. Slaverlick, what is necessary and proper.” 

‘* Does any one of the boat’s crew know the rights of this ridiculous 
business?” roared out the now terribly incensed first lieutenant. This 
was too open a beating-up for evidence to be mistaken even by the 
veriest dunce. So, thereupon, a lank-haired noodle who pulled one of 
the larboard oars, and mightily wished to creep into Mr. Slaverlick’s 
good graces, stepped forward, and said, ‘ as how he warn’t by some 
ship’s lengths within hail, when the a’m’ral said as Mr. Slaverlick was 
a fool, and thereby he couldn’t say as how he said that ’ere; but he 
did hear sommat in explification,’”’—** No other insult, I hope ?”—* No, 
sir, by no manners of ways. Lord love your honnor! it wasn’t 
~ thing like what Mr. Rattlin, begging his pardon, said — it was 
on oe 

a Only what?” said the eager lieutenant. 

“‘Mr. Rattlin,” said Sir Hominy Bloodyer, with solemn gravity, 
ye you are in jeopardy. If you have reported falsely, you leave my 
ship.” 

“Only what ?” repeated Mr. Slaverlick, his ugliness brightening into 
hope. 
. Why, sir, as the a’m’ral was bousing up his topping lifts, and 
making sail upon his hannimal, he says, says he, to the skipper along- 
side on him, ‘ The man who ordered these ’ere tarpaulins to be triced 
up on that ’ere wall, must be a more infernal ass than this ’ere beast 
that I’m a straddle on ;—nothing more than that, your honnor.” 

“* You may go down,” said the mortified luff, 

‘Very singular conduct in the commander-in-chief,” muttered Sir 
Hominy. ‘‘ It cannot be necessary”—but before he had got to the 
word proper, he had withdrawn his presence from the longing eyes of 
his officers, and was undergoing the laborious process in his cabin of 
endeavouring to think, I presume enough of Sir Hominy’s character 
is already understood to make it apparent that he possessed an ex- 
cessive share of self-love, and that that self-love was sorely wounded 
by the slighting manner that his first lieutenant and prime sycophant 
had been treated by Sir Edward. He consequently sent for Mr. 
Slaverlick, and the result of their conference was, to send another mid- 
shipman on shore to take charge of the canvass, and poor Ralph him- 
self on board the Caledonia, with a letter to the admiral, requesting to 
know if the said Ralph had not misunderstood, or wilfully misrepre- 
sented the message. 

The poor midshipman was, merely as a foretaste of what was to 
come, ordered to the mast-head with his glass to watch the motions of 
the admiral, and report immediately when he was on the point of re- 
turning on board. 

All this was duly performed; and, in the mean time, Sir Hominy, 
with the assistance of the chaplain, indited a polite, non-official note 
to Sir Edward, and made Rattlin the unwilling bearer. 

With awe and trembling the poor little middy stood upon the vast 
quarterdeck of the Caledonia. The admiral was also there, in all the 
majesty of command. Ralph handed the document to the mate of the 
watch, who touched his hat, and handed it to the lieutenant, who lifted 
up his hat and handed it to the flag-captain, who took off his hat, and 
handed it to the commander-in-chief, who fell back from his circle of 
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ofheers with a slight bow, and broke the seal. All this etiquette would 
have infinitely delighted Sir Hominy. 

Sir Edward read the letter, smiled, and, casting his eyes ie 
the rather uncomfortable Ralph Rattlin, beckoned to him, and walked 
into the cabin. This was a distinction for Ralph, that made him, for 
the moment, the envied of many. When the admiral had written his 
note, and had very kindly asked him after the health of Sir Hominy, 
Ralph felt so much reassured, that he was determined to put in a word 
for himself; and modestly, with a little hesitation, thus began : 

“ If you please, Sir Edward, I hope you will speak a word for me.” 

‘‘ How, my young friend ?” 

“ Why, Sir Edward, to stand between me and Mr. Slaverlick—be- 
cause—because—when I took off your message, Sir Edward, 1 didn’t 
laugh.” 

«You didn’t laugh, eh?” Then, patting me kindly on the head, he 
continued, ** You were a good boy for not laughing;” and he then 
actually broke open his note, added a few words, and then dismissed 
me, with a most favourable impression of the goodness of his heart. 

Ralph returned on board in much lighter spirits. He was ordered 
into Sir Hominy’s cabin, with the admiral’s answer, and Mr. Slaverlick 
was sent for. The captain read the letter three times in silence, and his 
round countenance looked a very labyrinth of puzzles. At length he 
broke forth : 

“ Mr, Slaverlick, the commander-in-chief is jocular. You know, 
sir, I never joke—ZJ never could understand a joke—a funny story now 
—but that’s neither here nor there, Mr. Slaverlick. If the commander- 
in-chief is inclined to be jocular, no doubt it is very proper and ne- 
cessary, because—because—he is commander-in-chief. He says in his 
letter to me—a kind and friendly letter—that he is inclined to believe 
that the tarpaulings will be found missing without leave before they are 
dry; but that he is inclined to interfere no further in the business—that 
—um ! um !—if they should be found missing, the value must be stopped 
out of your pay, Mr. Slaverlick, which is quite proper and necessary— 
and—ah—that he likes—this Jad—and that—good—to him—and that 
—so, Mr. Slaverlick, I shall take Rattlin under my especial protection 
—and you will be good enough never to punish him without consulting 
me; and, Rattlin, when you want to go on shore, ask me.” 

Exceedingly pleased with this, Ralph bowed himself out of the 
august presence. 

Now, Mr. Slaverlick was immeasurably annoyed, and did not know 
how to act. He could not conceive of any accident happening to his 
darling tarpaulings, but he did not like the idea of paying for them in 
the event of their being lost; so he chose a middle course, not wishing 
to pronounce himself a fool by re-embarking the canvass at once; and 
yet afraid to leave it on shore all night, as he had previously in- 
tended to do; so he went down to dinner, resolving to send for them 
at dusk. 

But dusk was too late. Whilst he was getting down his dinner, the 
wind was getting up—the hurricane came down from the mountains, 
howled round the corners of the monastery and amongst the desolate 
buildings of the village, and made the old Oaktub strain again as she 
rode with two cables on end, 
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It was utterly impossible that any boat could have lived the 


surf that immediately got up on the beach. The tarpaulings, the ’s 
crew, and the marines, were left to shift for themselves during the night, 
which dreadfully annoyed Sir Hominy, who declared emphatically 
that it was neither necessary nor proper. 

At length it became nearly dark ; the captain, Mr. Slaverlick, and 
most of the officers, were standing on the poop, all anxiously looking 
towards the shore, which was no longer visible. The storm blew off 
from the land, trending a little along the cuast; when all at once a 
heavy dark cloud seemed to descend from the rest of the flying host of 
vapours, and to come directly down upon the old Oaktub. 

‘* What can this be, in the name of all that is dreadful?” cries one. 

‘« It is a water-spout,” cries another. 

It was nothing but about one thousand yards of blackened canvass, 
that the storm had whirled from off the walls of the convent, and which 
storm was kindly endeavouring to put on board the Oaktub without a 
boat, They missed the ship, however, and were never after heard of, 
but as making a dreadful large deduction in Mr. Slaverlick’s pay. 

‘* Well,” said an antique quartermaster, hitching up his tarry trousers, 
‘‘[ have lived to see summut extraordinary—I have lived to see the 
old Oaktub riding out a gale of wind at single anchor, under a cloud 
of canvass, yet with never a sail set!” 

The Old Admiral was right. 











LINES TO MISS BLANCHE BURY. 
BY MRS. C. B. WILSON. 


Tune is a face of peerless loveliness ! 

A brow, once gaz’d on, ne’er to be forgot. 

In the rich waving of each silken tress, 

Lurk ambush’d cupids ; scheming many a plot 

T’ entrap the heedless gazer with their wiles 

Within Love’s magic web, woven of sighs and smiles. 


Thine is a form of matchless gracefulness ! 

Like the fair swan, walking the water’s wide, 
Calm, pure, and beautiful ;—whom all confess 
The next in port to loveliness allied ; 

Whose curved neck, and white unruffled wing, 
Show like some sculptur’d form, of art’s imagining. 


Thine is a mind of maiden artlessness ! 

Unstain’d, undarken’d, by the dross of earth ; 

A soul, that thro’ thine eyes’ bright beams express 
Thy nature e’en as noble as thy birth ; 

Whose ev'ry glance reflects the gem enshrin’d, 
Worthy a form so fair ;—the diamond of the mind ! 


Lady! but once I’ve look’d upon thy face 

In the world’s crowd ;—nor may behold it more : 

Once seen, thy smile of innocence and 

Must live in mem’ry, till its light is o’er; 

And to my waking sense "twill ever seem, 

Like some fair seraph form, that haunts a poet’s dream. 
Jan.—VOL. LV. NO. CCXVII. i 
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EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A RESIDENCE 
AT LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 


Yawkins’s SeLenpip ANNUAL, 


July 16th.—Wewt to Yawkins’s, the eminent publisher and circu- 
lating-library-keeper, to purchase some pens and paper, tooth- brushes, 
and shaving-soap. Mr. Yawkins having attended to three customers, 
who had precedence of me, (serving one with a copy of his last new 
publication, the ‘ Life and Times of Nix,” another with a pot of poma- 
tum, and a third with a volume of the latest new fashionable novel, en- 
titled “* Percy de Fitz-Belcourville; or, Champagne and Pine-apples,”’) 
he obligingly supplied my wants. 

** Happy to say we shall be out to-morrow, sir,” said Yawkins, whilst 
occupied in making up my purchases into a neat little packet. 

* Out? Out of what Paper, or tooth-brushes, or”’— 

‘** Beg pardon, sir,” said the great bibliopole, interrupting me; ‘‘ you 
misunderstand me; not out of, but out with. To-morrow we shall be 
out with our splendid Annual for the next year. 

“ You are early in the field, then,” said I, ** considering that we are 
now only in the middle of July.” 

‘* Early, sir!” exclaimed Yawkins. “ Lord bless you! The book is 
intended for a Christmas present, or new-year’s gift, for the year to come. 
_ Early! no, no, sir; we are not positively date, and that is the best we 
can say of it. Flatter myself, however, I have given those scoundrels 
the go-by this time.” 

‘* What scoundrels?” inquired I, ‘ and what is the go-by ?” 

‘‘ Why, sir, the year before last, I announced that my Annual for 
Christmas would be published in November. What does that villain 
Snargate do, but publish his in October! In consequence of that, last 
year | was preparing to publish in September, when that rascal, Snig- 
gerstone, gave Ais trumpery, would-be thing to the world in August. 
The vagabonds! However, I am beforehand with them this time, though” 
(added he, with a sigh) ‘it has put me to a world of extra trouble and 
expense to be so.”’ 

‘* But, if this race is to be continued, Mr. Yawkins, your rivals 
will, next year, publish their works in June, or May, or April; and 
then, what will you do?” 

** Do, sir!” exclaimed Yawkins, looking absolutely ferocious, and 
striking the counter violently with his fist; ‘ I'll out with my Annual 
twelve, nay, fifteen months before Christmas, but I'll distance all my 
rascally competitors, the villains! Sir, it was I who first published a 
thing of the kind, a pretty little book, quite good enough for its pur- 
pose, with two engravings, price only three shillings. No sooner was 
it found to succeed, than Snargate, in the most dishonest way, got up 
one a little bigger, with three plates, price half-a-crown. Of course, I 
could not allow such a proceeding to pass with impunity; so, next year, 

I came out bigger still, with four plates, and reduced my price to two 
shillings. Well, sir; wasn’t thata bint—I may say, a very broad hint— 
which any respectable publisher would have taken ?” 

“A hint of what, Mr. Yawkins ?” 

“Why, sir, that I was resolved to crush all competitors, and keep 
the field entirely to myself. But, no: that scoundrel Sniggerstone, in 
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the most dishonourable manner, in a manner the most atrocious and most 
iniquitous, comes out still bigger than me again, with si# plates, and 
has the rascality to charge the public no more for his book than I for 
mine. Can you conceive any thing more infamous than this towards a 
brother publisher? However, sir, I think I have settled the business 
this time. My new Annual, sir, will be the largest ever seen, with 
twelve plates, and price only eighteen pence. No, no: Iam not the man 
to be put down. Fair competition I have no objection to; but no one in 
Little Pedlington has a right to publish an Annual but me; and should 
those scoundrels persist in so doing, I'll ruin them or perish in the 
attempt.” 

As these last words were uttered in a tone of determination, and ac- 
companied with a shaking of a clenched fist, the sincerity of Mr. Yaw- 
kins’s intention could not be doubted. 

** You will not issue your work to the public till to-morrow,” said I; 
‘“* but”—(this I added with hesitation and considerable diffidence)— 
“* but might I request # 

“‘T understand,” said Yawkins (putting his forefinger to his lips, 
and slowly bending and again raising his head); “ I understand : an 
early copy. But mum’s the word.” 

Yawkins went to an inner room and instantly returned ; triumphantly 
holding above his head a small volume (a duodecimo, I think it is called) 
bound in pea-green satin, and bedaubed over, that is to say, orna- 
mented, with gold. 

‘What think you of this, sir?” exclaimed the publisher; at the 
Same time turning the book about in various directions, so as to 
catch the light on every part of it. ‘‘There’s a binding! I think I 
shall astonish Little Pedlington this time. Every person of any pre- 
tension to gentility must buy it, for no drawing-room can be complete 
without it,” 

“ Nor any library, I should hope?” said I, inquiringly. _ 

What would have been Yawkins’s reply, I know not; for it was pre- 
vented by a lady who came into the shop for a little bottle of lavender- 
water. Having served his customer, he returned to me and resumed :— 

‘‘ The binding alone is worth the money, sir, to say nothing of 
twelve engravings, after pictures by all the first artists in the place— 
that isto say, Daubson; and all engraved by Scrape, the only man in 
the world fit to be named.” 

“ Yet, if I recollect rightly, said I,” you once told me that Mr. 
Scratch, who engraved for you the portrait of the late Captain Pom- 
ponius Nix, which embellishes the ¢ Life and Times’ of that extraordi- 
nary man, was your finest engraver.” - 

‘“¢ Ay—true—yes—when J employed him he was; but it is all over 
with him ; he can do nothing now fit to be looked at. He has taken to 
work for those fellows Sniggerstone and Snargate, and may do very well 
for them ; but rely upon it, sir, my man Scrape is the only one.” 

‘« So much for the plates and the binding; but, to whom are you 
indebted for the literary portion of your work, Mr. Yawkins ?” 

‘‘ Sir, Iam proud to say that I have enlisted under my banners all 
the beauty and fashion of Little Pedlington.” 

** And talent also?” ‘ ; 

‘‘ Eighteen pence, if you please, sir,” replied Yawkins, not evading 
12 
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but, as I suppose, misunderstanding my question. ‘‘ Shall I have the 
pleasure of sending the book, or will you take it with you, sir?” 

Anxious to regale myself with Yawkins’s Splendid Annual, I put the 
book into my pocket, and proceeded to the Vale of Health; where, 
taking a seat on a bench, beneath a spreading elm, I read ;-- 


* THE DOUBLE-DISTILLED MOON-BEAM ; 
OR, 
THE BOWER OF BEAUTY; 


oR, 
PEDLINGTONIA’S PRESENT. 
A Splendid Annual for the year 183-. 


Embellished with twelve highly-finished engravings, by RarPHaEL 
Morcuen Scrape, Esq., after drawings, made expressly 
for the work, by Micuaet AnGeLo Dausson, Esq. 


Edited by the Author of ‘ Snooks; or, the Child of Woe!” 





“ A captivating title-page,” thought I. The next leaf presented me 


with the— 
“« LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 
‘Tue Lapy Caro.tine Braymore; Lapy Teaz.e; 
Lavy Racker; Lapy Duperty; Tue Hon. Miss Lucretia Mac-Tas; 
Tue Ricgnutr Hon. tue Earv or Firz-Bataam; 
Tne Ricur Hon. tue Ears or OGiesy; 

Sin Perer Teazte, Bart.; Sir Bensamin Backsire, Bart.; Str 
Davip Dunpenr, Barr.; Tue Honouras_e Tom Suvurr.eron, M.P.; 
Major Sturceon (Author of ‘ Peeps in the Peninsula’); 
Cornewius Cockterop, Esa., F.S.A.; 

The Author of ‘ Leaves of Loveliness;’ The Authoress of ‘ Beams of 
Beauty ;’ 

A.B.C.; D.E.F.; G.H.I.; P.Q.R.; S.T.V.3 
and 
The celebrated X.Y.Z. 


In addition to the contributions of the above distinguished writers, 
will be found those also of the Reverend J. J. (Jonatuan Juss, 
Author of ‘ Pedlingtonia’); F. H. (Fetix Horry, Esq., M.C., Author 
of the ‘ Guide-Book '); ‘ Salwod* (Dow as, Author of the ‘ Hatchet 
of Horror’); 


&e. &c. &c.” 


Next came the list of embellishments : 
“1. Tue Detupep One. 

. Tue Deserrep One. 

. Tue Desorate One. 

Tue Destirute One. 

Tue Fortorn One. 

Tue RemMemMBerReD One. 

Tue Forcorren Ons. 

Tue Lost Ong. 

Tue Founp One. 


2 

3 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9, 
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10. Tuk Uxszen One. 
Il. Tue Unknown One. 
12. Tuk Uncarep-ror One.” 

Thus far had I proceeded when I perceived Jack Hobbleday coming 
towards me. Unwilling to be interrupted, I pretended not to have ob- 
served him, and continued to read. In vain! In less than half a 
minute he was seated at my side, Recollecting Yawkins’s ‘‘ Mum’s 
the word !” touching the early copy, and finding that I must of necessity 
undergo more or less of Hobbleday, I hastily closed the book and thrust 
it into my pocket. My friend took off his hat, rubbed his steaming head 
with a blue cotton handkerchief, and thus began :-—— 

‘**How do, my dear fellow? Here’s a day! Broiling! They call 
these the dog-days, and well they may! Fool I was to go to our 
U. K.S.—our Universal-Knowledge Society—to look at our ther- 
mometer: hadn’t a notion how hot I was till then, Seventy-five in the 
shade, as I hope to be saved! Thermometer pretty invention, never- 
theless. Don’t you think so—eh ?” 

*“* Very pretty indeed, sir.” 

‘ But I’m afraid I interrupt you. If I do, say so. Sometimes it is 
a bore to be interrupted when one is reading, and one hates to be bored. 
Don’t you—eh ? I do.” 

“ Inveterately do I hate it, Mr. Hobbleday; but what is a man to do 
when a dense, unfeeling, and unmerciful bore has resolved to grapple 
him, tooth and nail?” said I; these words being accompanied by an 
irrepressible groan. 

‘* What indeed!” replied Hobbleday. ‘ One can’t say to him, 
* You're a bore!’ for that would hardly be civil; and a bore won’t take 
a quiet hint :—so we have nothing for it but to grumble inwardly and 
wish him we know where, eh! my dear feliow ?—Ahem !—You appeared 
' to be reading;—may I ask what ?” 

** Nothing of any importance,” replied I. 

‘« Pea-creen satin binding—oh, you cunning rogue ! | saw—Hawks— 
eagles—lynxes—not a bird amongst them has got such an eye as little 
Jack Hobbleday, I flatter myself. ‘ Double-distilled Moon-beam,’ eh ? 
Now don’t deny it—early copy—I know all about it, but never mind 
how I came to know it. Early copy—ahem! Jubb had one yesterday ; 
so had Applegarth; so had Shrubsole; so had—. I say: between 
ourselves, your friend Yawkins is a little bit of a humbug, eh ?” 

‘“‘ | know nothing about that, sir ; I have always found him civil and 
attentive in his business, and that is sufficient forme. But, when you 
call him my friend—” 

‘‘ Friend! pooh—pooh! when one says ‘friend,’ why one means 
nothing more than—yes, to be sure, and you know it, I know you do, 
But he is an enterprising fellow—splendid book—and all the world 
ought to buy it, or how, is he to be remunerated for his tremendous 
outlay? He’s a liberal fellow, and ought to be encouraged—-I tell you 
so—went to Yawkins, yesterday, and told him so—my candid opinion 
—ahem !—made me a present of a superb copy—’tis here!” Saying 
which, my companion drew from his pocket the Splendid Annual. 

Finding that I had no longer a secret to preserve, I confessed that I 
also was the possessor of an early copy: nor, indeed, was I now sorry 
for this meeting, since it afforded me an opportunity of asking for in- 
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formation upon two or three points concerning which I required en- 
lightenment. 

‘“« Who is the editor of this work ?” inquired I. 

“ Who?” exclaimed Hobbleday, with astonishment; ‘ why, don’t 
you see ? The author of ‘ Snooks; or, the Child of Woe.’ ” 

‘* But as I know not who is the author of ‘Snooks,’ I am no wiser 
than I was before.” | 

Hobbleday drew my head down till my ear touched his lips, and then 
whispered, ‘‘ Humphrey Grubs, Esquire.” 

‘Then why not at once say, edited by Humphrey Grubs, Esquire ?” 

Hobbleday made no reply ;_ but putting into my hand the last num- 
ber of Rummins’s “* Weekly Observer,” he pointed toa paragraph which 
ran thus: 

‘It is reported in the highest and most influential circles, that the 
author, or, more properly speaking, the authoress of ‘ Snooks,” is Lady 
Caroline Braymore, daughter of Lord Fitz-Balaam, both of whom are 
now honouring our town with their presence, for the benefit of drinking 
Drench and Drainum’s newly-discovered mineral water. If so, and 
we have no doubt of the fact, Yawkins may consider himself fortunate 
in having secured her ladyship as editress of his beautiful ‘ Double-dis- 
tilled Moon-beam.’ In other circles, however, equally high and influ- 
ential, it is thought that the writer of ‘Snooks’ is Lady Teazle, with 
which opinion we entirely agree, although we do not in the least differ 
from those who attribute that work to Lady Racket, or even the Honour- 
able Miss Lucretia Mac-Tab. It may, indeed, have emanated from the 
pen of the elegant Lord Ogleby, and there is internal evidence in the 
book itself that such is the case; nevertheless, it is possible, after all, 
that it is the production of the Honourable Tom Shuffleton, assisted, 
probably, by that worthy and talented baronet, Sir Benjamin Backbite ; 
not that Mr. Shuffleton is incapable of writing such a work as ‘ Snooks,’ 
without assistance, and, indeed, we are well assured he would not con- 
descend to accept any. One thing is quite clear, and that is, that it 
must be the production of some person of high rank and fashion; yet, 
why may we not be indebted for it to some one of our own celebrated 
townsmen, or even townswomen—Jubb, or Hoppy, or Miss Cripps, for 
instance? And this, we think, will most likely turn out to be the fact. 
At all events, the public may place perfect diene upon what we have 
here stated.” 

‘** Now don’t you see?” said Hobbleday. 

** The paragraph to which you have directed my attention,” replied 
I, ‘*is as pellucid, and as much to the point, as any I ever read of Mr. 
Rummins’s, but it does not serve to answer my question.” 

** Pooh, pooh !” said Hobbleday, “I tell you it does, and you know 
it. Edited by the author of ‘Snooks!’ Now if Humphrey Grubs were 
announced as the editor of the ‘ Moon-beam’ why all the world would 
know that the ‘ Moon-beam,’ was edited by Humphrey Grubs; but as 
itis— Come, come, you cunning rogue!” continued he, with a good- 
humoured chuckle, and favouring me with a poke in the ribs, which for 
a moment took away my breath, ‘‘ you understand me well enough, 
though you won't own it. Mystery—doubts—conjectures :—’tis all right 
and proper, I tell you, and you know it is.” 

‘“‘ Thanks to your explanation, I am perfectly satisfied of it. Now 
pray tell me who is A. B. C.; and who the celebrated X. Y. Z?” 
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Hobbleday stared at me for some time with a look of wonderment, 
and then said, ‘‘ Come, now, come, you don’t ask that question seri- 
ously ; there is no secret about that. A. B.C. is the famous Miss Nix, 
sub roses, and X. Y. Z. the renowned Miss Cripps, ditto. Why, that 
is as well known all over our town as that Jack Hobbleday is Jack 
Hobbleday; and even they themselves have made no secret of it for 
months past.” 

‘“‘ Then where is the sense of affecting a mystery, when there is no 
longer any mystery at ali? So long, indeed, as they might have had 
motives pour garder l'anonyme, as the French express it 

‘* T understand, my dear fellow,” said Hobbleday ; * but I tell you 
they gave up guarding their anonymouses, as you say, months ago.” 

‘* Then, to persist in their A. B. C.’s and X. Y. Z.’s seems to be —I say 
it with great submission—a silly affectation, an absurd—-—” 

** Don’t, now, my dear fellow, don’t say it at all,” said Hobbleday, 
with a shake of the head, and in a tone of mingled kindness and ad- 
monition; ‘* consider that you are but a visiter here; and though, no 
doubt, you manage these matters differently in London, vou shouldn't 
speak disparagingly of a practice which is thought to be pretty and 
interesting in such a place as Little Pedlington.” 

I felt the justice of the rebuke, and was silent. 

‘* The ‘ Bower of Beauty ;’ and they may well call it so!” exclaimed 
my friend, as he looked at the prints one after another. ‘‘ The ‘ Deluded 
One’—sweet! The ‘ Desolate One’—charming! The ‘ Un-cared-for 
One’—divine! Some respect for the fair sex, and, I say, my dear 
fellow,”—(this was illustrated by a nudge with the elbow)—‘ some 
affection, too :—have seen millions of beautiful women in my time, yet 
must say I never saw a round dozen of such ‘ Ones’ as these.” 

‘** The beau idéal!” said I. 

“‘ Pooh, pooh! The belle idéal in this case: never saw any live 
women like them. Ah! our Daubson is the man, rely upon it—beats 
Nature hollow. Sce! fingers as long as other women’s arms; necks 
as long as other women’s bodies; eyes as big as other women’s heads, 
with a double allowance of eye-brows and spncnmat ; mouths like holes 
bored with a gimlet ; hair be-devilled—dishevelled 1 should say ;—and 
as for their waists, tapering down to a pin’s point—hang me if they 
don’t look as if the top part of their bodies were made to screw in and 
out of the bottom part! Pretty!—may venture to say sweetly 

retty !”’ 
7 I iol Mr. Hobbleday (really not intending the slightest offence) 
whether any of the fair occupants of the “‘ Bower of Beauty” were 
portraits. 

‘‘ Portraits? portraits /” cried he, in a tone of astonishment and 
indignation ; ‘‘ do you mean to insult the ladies of our place?” Then, 
after a pause, he added in his usual mild and amiable manner, “ Come, 
come, I know you didn’t; confess you didn’t!” 

‘*] may fairly confess that,” said I; “‘ for where is the offence in 
supposing a lady would allow her portrait to be engraved ?” 

‘‘No harm in that,” replied Hobbleday; ‘that’s a very different 
thing ; but this book is called the ‘ Bower of Beauty;’ all the women 
in it are set up as regular beauties, and y 
“‘ Again, let me ask where is the harm of that ?” 
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‘‘ Harm of it? Pooh, pooh! my dear fellow. If you had» a hand- 
some wife, or a beautiful sister, or a pretty daughter, how should you 
like to see her face stuck up in every shop window, to be stared at by 
every butcher's boy as a declared beauty? And I tell you what: I 
should be astonished if any delicate-minded woman could allow herself 
to be so paraded,” U 

** Mighty nice in Little Pedlington!” thought I. , 

‘* Charming binding, that we must say,” said Hobbleday, looking 
with delight at the outside of his volume. ‘ Pea-green satin—gilt 
edges—uncommon tasty! No wonder Yawkins has got such names to 
write in it.” 

“ We agree as to the binding and the embellishments,” said I; “ and 
should the literary portion of the work answer to——~” 

Mrs, Shanks, the pastrycook and confectioner, passing just at this 
moment, Hobbleday beckoned her towards us. 

‘*Ha! Mrs. Shanks, how do, Mrs. Shanks? See here! Sweet 
pretty book, eh? Suppose you intend to treat yourself with the new 
Annual this year, eh?” 

“ Oh dear, no, sir,” replied the lady ; ‘1 cannot afford to buy a book 
for the sake of the pictures ; and as for the littery part, that doesn’t 
answer my purpose at all.” 

‘* Literary you mean, my dear Mrs. Shanks,” said Hobbleday. 

** How contradictious you are, Mr. Hobbieday,” said Mrs. 8. “I say 
littery part, and I nest, to that gentleman which of us is right.” 

Not having yet read a line of the work, it was impossible for me to 
decide. 

** As it is, I have nearly half a hundred weight of the littery part,” 
persisted Mrs. S., ‘‘ of last year’s Annuals on hand; but the paper is 
so smooth, and glossy, and crackly, it’s of no use for making up parcels ; 
and as for putting it at the bottom of tarts, the nasty ink on it would 
pisen the people. Wish you very good morning, gentlemen.” 

‘* Tarts!’’ exclaimed Hobbleday, as Mrs. Shanks withdrew; 
‘* parcels! pooh, pooh! foolish woman! doesn’t know what she talks 
about. ‘ Double-distilled Moon-beams,’ and such things, very ser- 
viceable to the cause of wholesome literature ; and as for the fine arts— 
But here comes Daubson; hear what he'll say about that. Ha! 
Dauby, my boy, glad to see you! Got your ‘ Beauties,’ you see !’’ 

‘** Well,” growled the testy Apelles of Pedlington, ‘‘ and what do 
you think of them? And you, mister? Come, give us your candid 
opinions, but mind you don’t say any thing impertinent.” 

Hobbleday was rapturous and unqualified in his praise. 

** Right, quite right!” said Daubson ; ‘* there is not in all the place 
a better judge of art than you. But come, if you have any fault to 
find, state it candidly.” 

* Fault? pooh, pooh! what fanlt? None in the world, except—” 

‘* Except!” cried the painter: ‘* you are coming with your excepts, 
are you? Well, what is it?” 

‘‘ Nothing, my dear fellow,” replied Hobbleday ; “ but,” added he, 
timidly, ‘* this whole-length figure of the ‘ Deluded One,’ seated on a 
stile— hair dishevelled — milk-pail on one side —skimming-dish on 
t'other—cow in the distance—” 

‘‘ Well, mister, and how else was I to make out the subject—the 
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‘ Deluded One; or, The Deserted Duiry-maid 2” If you have nothing 
else to object to but that—-” 

**No,:my dear Dauby, ’tisn’t that: that is ingenions, fine, tre- 
= fine ; but, if she were to stand up, wouldn’t she be rather 
tall?” r 

Daubson snatched the book out of Hobbleday’s hand, and ‘thrust it 
into mine, saying, “ Rather tall, indeed! D—d fool! What say you 
to it, mister? 1’J] answer for it, you know more about these matters 
than he does.”’ 

Hobbleday was so far right in his criticism, that, had the lady got 
upon her legs, she would have appeared to be, in proportion to the 
objects around her, about nine feet in height. I merely observed, 
however, that in making his dairy-maid somewhat taller than the com- 
mon run of women, Mr. Daubson had only availed himself of what is 
understood by the term ‘ painter’s licence.” 

‘* You are right, mister; my object was to draw a fine woman, a 
magnificent creature. D—d fool, that Hobbleday! Who would buy 
my ‘ Beauties,’ I should like to know, if I were to cramp my genius 
by creeping and sneaking at the heels of Natur’, and paint such women 
as One may see on any day of the week? Where would be the genius 
of that, eh, mister? D—d fool !” 

‘‘ In your opinion, Mr. Daubson,” inquired I, “ is the cause of high 
art likely to be promoted by publications of this kind ?” 

‘* High art be d—d!” cried Daubson; ‘‘ what is high art to me? 
My Grenadier in Yawkins’s skittle-ground is high art, but the world 
will get no more Grenadiers from me, d—n’em. That took me two 
months to paint, and scarcely paid me for canvass and colours; whilst 
I can knock off a dozen ‘ Beauties’ in a week, and get five shillings 
apiece for’em. _I always said I should like to see your d—d high art 
knocked o’ the head; and I’m delighted to say, our ‘ Double-distilled 
Moon-beams’ are doing it as fast as they can.” 

‘« Do you hold it to be the same thing with respect to the art of en- 
graving, sir?” inquired I. 

‘** Why, to be sure, mister. There’s Scrape, d—n him! he won't 
undertake any great work as long as he can get these little things to 
niggle at, d—n him! But that’s too bad, and he ought to be com- 
pelled to do it, before he touches any thing else. How dare he ne- 
glect my great pictur’? a work truly national, mister : our new “ Church- 
wardens and Overseers, presiding at a Select Vestry’—eleven portraits in 
it, all black profiles. But there it is, and I can’t get him to take it up, 
d—n him !” 

‘¢ But, my dear Dauby,” said Hobbleday, ‘‘ why blame Scrape, who 
is but following your example ?” , 

‘‘ Hold your tongue, you d—d fool !” cried Daubson, ‘ that’s a dif- 
ferent thing altogether. My great pictur’ ought to be dissemniated to 
the world before all things. Then the public, d—n ’em !—they lay out 
all their print-money, for these trumpery trifles, and neglect such im- 
portent works as my ‘Select Vestry.’ Instead of subscribing three shil- 
lings at once for a thing like that, which it would be creditable to pos- 
sess, they dribble it away, a penny at a time, for these paltry affairs. 
I shouldn’t care about it, if my pictur’ were 8 org ‘ Live and let 
live,’ say 1; but as long as this rage for the cheap and pretty lasts, 
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you'll not see my great national work in the shop-windows. Nobody’ll 
engrave it, nobody’ll publish it, nobody’ll buy it, nobody'll — 
D—n high art! d—n engravers! d—n publishers! d—n the public! 
d—n—— and so, good morning to you!” And away strutted the 
illustrious Daubson. 

‘I am glad,” said I, *‘ to have received the opinion of so eminent 
an artist as Mr. Daubson, upon a point which I consider to be of some 
importance. With respect to what we were about to say concerning 
the effect of these publications upon literature ? 

‘* Must be beneticial,” said Hobbleday. ‘‘ Pretty books, pretty pic- 
tures, pretty outsides:—all must be of a piece :—what’s the conse- 
quence? Contributors pretty women, pretty men—pretty verse, 
pretty prose—all must be pretty, and all will be pretty ; and remember 
itis little Jack Hobbleday that tells you so. Pooh, pooh ! rely upon it.”’ 

Hobbleday read aloud a portion of the table of contents :— 








** Sexim, a Tale of Turkey, by Lavy Teaz te. 

Metissa, a Tale of Greece, by Lorp Oc teny. 

Erantue, a Tale of Greece, by Lapy Dunerty. 

Osmywn, a Tale of Turkey, by Tut Hox. Miss Mac-Tas, 

Tue Banvir or Greece, by Str Davin Dunner. 

Tue Bricanp or Turkey, by Lavy Carotine BRAYMORE, 
Tue Caprive or Turkey, by Lorp Frrz-Bavaam. 

Tue Carrive or Greece, by Tut Most Nosie tut Mar--— 


” 


** Why, Mr. Hobbleday,” cried I, interrupting him, “ this is a strange 
bill of fare! It is all Turkey and Greece !” 

‘Why, my dear fellow,” replied he, ‘ that’s all the go in Little 
Pedlington just now. Pooh, pooh! I tell you itis. Could no more do 
without Turkey and Greece in a Christmas Annual, than without turkey 
and sausages at a Christmas dinner. It is all right! Greece and 
Turkey two interesting cities—like to get a good notion of their people, 
their characters, habits, manners, customs, and all that, don’t you know ? 
—Can't go oneself—obliged to any one who will give us correct infor- 
mation about them. Then the style—sweet! pretty ! poetical !—Have 
a bit of Lord Ogleby’s tale as a specimen ?” 

‘* If you will read a portion of it, I shall be thankful to you,” replied 
I. Hobbleday cleared his voice and began : 

‘** * It was one of those soft and balmy evenings at the end of June, 
so peculiar tothe East, whose zephyrs brought upon their wings the 
commingled odours of the rose and jessamine, fanning the bosom with 
a refreshing coolness after the intense heat of the mid-day sun, so cha- 
racteristic of that climate, rendered the more exquisite by the accom- 
panying warblings of the songstress of night, whose notes are nowhere 
so melodious as in that country. Melissa sat at the window of her 
seraglio, silently gazing at the up-rising queen of night, whose bright- 
ness in those regions is unparalleled; her large blue eyes fixed upon 
the shining orb; her arched eye-brows, and long silken lashes, together 
with her flowing hair, which fell in profuse ringlets adown her swan-like 
neck, and half concealed her shoulders of more than alabaster white- 
ness, rivalling the glossy jet plumage of the raven. Her sylph-like 
form was slightly bent forward; her waist, taper as the gazelle’s, encir- 
cled with an ataghan of costly price; whilst in her long and slender fingers 
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she held the chibouque, whose notes no longer resounded to her 
gentle touch.’ ”— 

‘‘ Hal” said Hobbleday, ‘‘ there’s a picture of her exactly as she is 
described. Charming! See! ‘ Melissa, or the Forgotten One !’"—He 
continued— 

‘** Her whole attitude was immersed in attention, which a sculptor 
might have studied, whilst the beating of her heart was audible in the 
stillness of the night, which in those territories is of peculiar silence. 
Presently the clock of the neighbouring muezzin struck ten. 

‘*** Yet he comes not!’ exclaimed Melissa, starting from the silken 
kiosk on which she was seated, and ringing the bulbul for her faithful 
female capote. In a moment the slave was in her presence. ‘ Tam- 
bourgi,’ said she, ‘fly to the jerreed where nz dwells, and tell him 
this.’ Here she whispered something to the capote, who replied, * Lady 
of the Seraglio of Loneliness! it shall be done. But, oh! lady, some 
signal to soothe his lacerated heart.’ 

‘** For a moment Melissa hesitated. A tear bedimmed the sapphire 
blueness of her eye, and fondly nestled in the silken lash ’— 

‘“** Nestled in the silken lash!’ Charming !—sweet !—pretty style, 
eh, my dear fellow?” said the enraptured Hobbleday. He proceeded— 

‘« «silken lash. She gathered some flowers from the pots, which 
at once enlivened and adorned her minaret; and giving them to the 
capote, said, in those tones of silvery sweetness so characteristic of the 
daughters of the East, ‘ He will understand this token. Away !’ 

‘“‘*It was midnight—yet Missolonghi came not. One—two! yet 
was no footstep heard to send its wished-for echoes along the vaulted 
roof of the maiden’s seraglio. Wearied with watching, she seized a 
lamp, with a heart-rending sigh, which was lighted with a perfumed oil, 
whose odoriferous essence imparted a pleasing fragrance to the chamber, 
retired to her harem, and, throwing herself upon a downy tophaike, 
dismissed her attendant Houris for the night, whose assistance she de- 
clined, but not to sleep.’ ” 

‘“‘If the other chapters are equal to this first one,” said Hobbleday, 
‘«* Melissa’ will be the sweetest thing J ever read. But, come; we'll 
have a specimen of the poetry, and then I must leave you, for I dine 
at two.” He turned over a few pages, and read— 


“*STANZAS ADDRESSED TO THE DESOLATE ONE. 
BY THE HON. TOM SHUFFLETON, M.P. 


Most desolate, I love thee! 
By thy eye of melting blue ; 

In life and death I’ll prove me 
Faithful, kind, and true! 


Most desolate, I love thee ! 
By the heart that now I give ; 
Oh! let my fond prayers move thee, 
To bid me hope and live!’” 


“What say you to that?” cried Hobbleday. ‘Hang me, if that 
poetry isn’t almost equal to our Jubb’s !” 
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“I think,” said I, “I have met with verses very like those in some 
one of our London Annuals.” 

‘Pooh! pooh! don’t tell me: you'll meet with no such poetry out 
of Little Pedlington. Editor man of exquisite taste—profound judg- 
ment! Now what say you to the effect of these things upon whole- 
some literature—high art? 1 tell you what, my dear fellow :—if the 
‘ Double-distilled Moon-beam” should contain many more ‘ gems’ like 
those I have read to you, and I'll answer for it it does, it will be the very 
best Anxuat that ever was published.” 

‘« J will not venture to dispute with you, sir, upon that point,” said I. 
And hereupon we shook hands and parted. nas 








CHARADE. BY @. 


Upon acold December night, 

When half the world had pressed their pillows, 
Young Juan loosed his shallop light, 

From where twas moored—among the willows. 
The boy had left the crowded hall, 

His food untouched—his cup untasted ; 
For what to Love is feast or ball, 

If she—the loved one—have not graced it ? 
“ And ne'er,” he said, “ I quench my thirst, 

Where wit or wine, are brightest reckoned ; 
Until Aer hand shall crown ‘ my first,’ 

Until Aer presence glad ‘ my second !’” 


Coldly the leaves the night breeze shook, 
As down the wave the shallop glided, 
Until it reached a quiet nook, 
Amid the rushes hid—beside it : 
A lattice gleams above the stream, 
Bright eyes are looking o’er the water ; 
A moment more—it is no dream,— 
He clasps fair Seville’s fairest daughter : 
3 Hush—hush !” the trembling maiden said, 
As to his couch the boy she beckoned, 
“ Quick !—drain ‘ my first,’—prepare for bed, 
And oh! tread softly o'er * my second !"” 


He drained the cup—that wearied boy, 
While those dark eyes, like magic, bound him, 
And Isabel, with quiet joy, 
Tucked in the curtains all around him : 
“ Hark! "twas a step !"—the Virgin grant 
Old Donna Inez he not waking ;— 
Another yet—“* My aunt—my aunt!” 
And Juan like a leaf is shaking. 
Never a word the maiden spoke, 
But while she vowed a score of masses, 
She shut poor Juan, with a poke, 
Into “ my all”—among the glasses ! 
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There is no stir upon the air, 
Again their hearts are calmly beating ; 
There is no step upon the stair, 
Again those burning lips are meeting : 
Oh! doubly sweet—the peril past, 
A lover’s sighs—a maiden’s errors, 
And skies whose blue is ne’er o’ercast, 
Lose half their charms—if all their terrors : 
“ But, by my soul !” young Juan said, 
While youths to beauty’s lattice clamber, 
“ That maid is mad who goes to bed 
Without ‘my all’ within her chamber!” 


Atheneum, Dec. 21, 1838, 








A LESSON IN DINNER GIVING. 
‘* And so obliging that he’s ne'er obliged.’’ 


DecipEDLY the neatest cottage in the Regent’s Park (when that old 
place was new) was that at the gate of which shone the name of ‘ Da- 
vid Pidding,” on a small plate, not of brass (there was nothing brazen 
about the establishment) but of plate-glass, with unobtrusive gold let- 
ters, on a field sable, ingeniously framed in the iron work, and once a 
day, at least, carefully purified from dust or damp. 

The garden within was a perfect pattern; trim and tidy asa patch- 
work quilt, which it also resembled in size. Nothing wild grew there. 

“ Atany rate, ’tis well regulated—an emblem of my own mind !” 
would its proprietor soliloquize. 

Query—had either been great, could he have maintained an equal de- 
gree of formality ? 

No! but he thought the narrow space in which even a few pretty 
and, if not useful, very harmless things, were cultivated, more deserved 
to nM than would an expanse of picturesque confusion. Perhaps he 
was right, 

His’ snug tiny house was not only elegantly furnished, but well 
stored with creature comforts; while, to please the ethereal senses, his 
rooms abounded with atoms of bijouterie and virtu, with books, pictures, 
musical instruments. 

One might see, at a glance, that in David’s cranium “ the organ of 
order” was more prominent than that of ‘‘ amativeness.” He had so 
looked to “‘ number one” as to remain, at thirty-eight, a free, independ- 
ent bachelor. 

‘¢ Ladies,” would he say, “‘ turn every thing upside down; and chil- 
dren—’tis unknown what they break! Such superfluities I never could 
afford.” 

Two women, indeed, shared his dwelling; the housekeeper and her 
sub; but one was old, the other ugly 3 both very quiet. No pets in- 
terfered with their cleanliness. A single mouser was kept in the kitchen ; 
but it neither littered nor was the cause of litters; a plump, sleek, 
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sweet, “* home-keeping” moralist; guiltless of the nocturne and gut- 
tural serenades, by which Messieurs les Matous so often tempt us to 
fancy all the profligates of Charles the Seconds Court once more up in 
arms, and again infesting the pantiles. 

David Pidding was a little beau, with a pippin face; so far from 
doing juvenile, that he deprecated fashion’s edict against powder, wore 
his prematurely gray, half-bald head, au naturel, and complacently 
chirped, ‘‘ Few men at my time of life, wear so well as I do.” 

He was a gentleman, and had never been any thing else; was never 
forced to do aught for himself, nor to live by his wits—a fortunate thing 
for him. On four hundred a-year, he subsisted genteelly; seldom going 
into society, he did his little thinking to himself, unopposed, became 
a creature of habit and of prejudice. If he took tea out, it was with 
congenial old ladies. There, his worst faults seemed his clothes and 
Christian name. Had he but worn petticoats as Miss Pidding, he 
would have evinced the spinster’s fid-fads, without her zest for prudish 
scandal. The pity of it was, that such a being should actually be a 
young man, and not know it! 

David Pidding never lent nor borrowed ; yet, though a twaddling 
prig, he had a too proud, too sensitive disposition ; no one could be 
more tenacious as to the sacredness of his own name or feelings. He 
hated being forced to feel grateful, and endured so irksome a position 
no longer than he could help.* 

It so happened, that three gentlemen had imposed their civilities on 
the reluctant célibataire. He had been very ostentatious and egotistical 
in his acknowledgments, and professions of inability to rest under such 
obligations. Each of these friends had written that, when they all met 
in town, Mr. Pidding might expect ‘* droppings in, to take pot-luck ;” 
but this ssteppeced a degree of familiarity barbarously vulgar in his 
small eyes: he would be treated with respect ; he had too much value 
both for time and appearances to be interrupted, taken at a disad- 
vantage. Now and then, to recompense some favour, he had lunched 
a fellow-votary of ‘* the heavenly maid,” or coffeed a whole two of 
Hoyle’s and Sarah Battle’s disciples; he preferred playing whist with a 
dumby. On such occasions he exerted his best tact to render the fare 
worthy of the house and host; yet not of a quality or quantity to in- 
duce long sittings; for economy end decorum pervaded his most hos- 
pitable moments. He must not be known to countenance the slightest 
excess—his character stood fairly with the world. 

The threatening trio of courtesy-creditors were all in town. Pidding 
must do something to prevent their one by one, or en masse, dunning 
him for refreshments, The Diorama and Zoological Gardens, I believe, 
then were not there; yet something might draw these men to his neigh- 
bourhood ; he dared not be “ not at home.” He would forestal their 
foul design by consulting one of them—the youngest, but a clergyman, 
newly married. , 

On the Rev. Samuel Millingham, Mr. Pidding accordingly called, re- 
quested a private audience, as if his business had been too confidential 
for a bride's participation, and thus addressed the holy man : 





* No one can more strongly contrast Mr, Pidding than does the good fellow at whose 
board aa incident, similar to what follows, did, Sowever, occur. if 
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“¢ My dear sir, though you are a mere child to me, I want to state a case, 
of which you can judge the delicacy. You know Captain James Thorn- 
ton, of the Royal Navy, famous for his comic songs, and his rubber ?” 

“ Intimately—the Laconic, as he’s called.” 

“* Well, last summer he made me accept an invitation to accompany 
him about in his yacht. I was never so far from London before—I stayed 
a week with him.” 

** So Charles Wheatley told me.” 

** Oh! I’m so glad you are acquainted with him, too. During his 
autumn’s tour he loaded me with game: you know he blends sporting 
with the fine arts, and, when at home, farms his own estate; he has 
given me pictures, roots, a cheese; he plays piquet, and the violon- 
cello; last, not least, here’s yourself, poet and pianist. Have you not 
sent me new music, books, bridecake, gloves? Spring is come again ; 
what ean I do?” 

‘* Ask us to dinner!” laughed the divine. 

‘¢ Dinner! I never gave a dinner in my life; my bit of a place could 
not make so many comfortable.” 

‘© A particarrée? Pooh!” 

** Ah, but I’m accustomed to dine at four; people might think—the 
world would say—I attempted too much—you might all prove fastidi- 
ous. IfI failed to please you, my sense of obligation would be increased ; 
now I want to get it off my mind—to be at least just, if I can’t overpay, 
that no man may call me unthankful.” 

** I was going to call—on the other two,” said Millingham ; ‘‘ come 
with me, and ask ’em.” 

‘* Had I not better send notes or cards ?” 

‘* What need of any fuss about such a trifle ?” 

When the gentlemen reached Thornton’s he was out; but they found 
him at Wheatley’s. 

‘‘ Captain,” began Mr. Pidding, *‘ though, while I was dependent on 
you, I suffered martyrdom from fear and illness, that was not your 
fault. I am just as deeply in your books as if I had enjoyed my trip,” 

‘¢ Shall I send in my bill?” chuckled the sailor. 

‘‘ Nay, hear me; and, Mr. Wheatley, though I could not eat the 
birds for which I defrayed the carriage, you enabled me to reward others 
for certain little acts of politeness; even as Mr. Millingham’s songs 
have served me to return attentions; therefore | come to ask will you 
ail dine with me this day week, if you can excuse so short a notice ?” 

‘* To-morrow, if you like,” said Thornton. 

‘* No, no, one requires preparation, even for a plain, simple, unpre- 
tending bachelor’s meal—four precisely! but, mind, you must be 
punctual. After a glass—or two—of generous wine, we will have a 
rubber, wind up with a little music, rational conversation, sandwiches, 
and good night, before twelve. Then, if I have satisfied you, I shall 
have done my duty, and owe no man any thing.” 

This dictatorial and exacting invitation was heartily accepted; and 
Pidding at once became busy. It was difficult for him to decide on 
what to set before his friends, avoiding trouble and expense as much as 
possible, yet doing credit to his own reputation, and relieving his own 
mind of its painful debts. 

‘¢ A great undertaking for us, master,” said Mrs. Hobbes, all impoit- 
ance and alarm. 
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«« Only once and away, you know,” ype David. 

« So much the worse, sir! if you did such things often—practice 
makes perfit—I'm not used to these doings.” 

«© Well, I'll hire a man to wait at table.”’ 

You'd need ; you've plenty of all matters for yourself, but Martha 
will have to wash up as they come down.” 

* Nay, listen—she shall have nothing else to do: and, for you, I'll 
make it as light and easy as I can. Order green-pea soup, and a goose- 
berry tart, at the pastrycooks; you shall roast a leg of lamb overnight ; 
I flatter myself I can dress a salad ; you will only have to fry a pair of 
soles, boil a couple of chickens and a small tongue, a little asparagus, 
a few young potatoes, and—to make one of your glorious batter-pud- 
dings—that’s all,”’ 

“ More than enough for four, Mr. P.”’ 

« Ah, but they will expect a bit of supper; so mind, the tray at half- 
past ten. What's left will dine us for a day ortwo, Dearme! I'vea 
thousand things to think of; ice for my wine—I can offer them a to- 
lerable glass—dessert, just white raspberries, black cherries, some olives 
—all in good taste.” 

The day came; the visitants arrived together, as the clock strifck 
four. Mr. Pidding, in ecstasies, ordered dinner to be served. 

« ’Tis quite a privilege,” began Millingham, ‘‘ even to breathe, and 
look about such a place as this.” 

** Worth any money!” added Thornton. 

** And we enjoy it gratis,” quoth Wheatley. 

‘“ Mr, Millingham,” broke in their host, ‘ will you, the champion of 
virtue, do vice? yet venture to face me? Captain, be my right hand! 
Wheatley, the side that’s left is nighest the heart; so here we are, 
quite cosey.” 

‘And he gives us his wit into the bargain,” commented Wheatley, 
‘¢ as if it cost him nothing. Parson, say grace !” 

Millingham bendingly murmured three words; then, after both exa- 
mining and tasting his French roll, observed, ‘‘ Tis very hard; I am 
staying at a most exorbitant hotel, yet I never have any thing like this—” 

“* Bread!” oracularly explained the captain. ‘* Excellent! Per- 
fection !" 

** Faith!” coincided Wheatley, “ though we need not ask Mr. Pid- 
ding how he gets his bread, I am tempted to ask where.—This is Hert- 
fordshire wheat—actually kneaded, and really baked—peculiar—cheap 
at sixpence a slice !” 

*“ Upon my word,” said the gratified David, ‘I think I should de- 
tect a bad loaf, yet 1 am not aware of any thing extraordinary.—Wheat- 
ley, what are you poring over now ?” 

“* Why, an effect which quite dazzles me. I wish I could find any 
colour, or no colour, so immaculate as this salt; one might paint snow, 
pearls, diamonds, silver with it.” 

** Then its strength !” cried Millingham, “ it goes thrice as far as any 
other salt; you do well to have it so finely powdered, my dear friend ; 
do you import it? or is it chemically refined here ?” 

“* Really,” replied Pidding, somewhat fluttered, “ it is pretty-looking, 
nice salt enough, but no more,” 

‘* If it was not so pure,’’ resumed Thornton, “ it would wake the fish ; 
they are alive, firm as rocks, fresh as roses,” 
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‘¢ Now, think of Pidding’s rising before his wonted hour, and the 
expense of coach-hire, to Billingsgate, or Leadenhall-market at best-—” 

‘‘ Stay, Wheatley,” interposed David, ‘‘ no such thing I assure you. 
I am glad the soles are eatable, but—” 

« }'ll trouble you to notice the new ocean prepared for them,” conti- 
nued Millingham ; “‘ not one professed cook in ten thousand sends you 
up any thing better than oily stodge, for melted butter; now this, gen- 
tlemen, you may call—” 

«* Butter melted !’’ said Thornton. 

‘«‘ Indeed!” observed Pidding, with a smirk; ‘“‘ my woman is carefal, 
but, as to this, it is—” 

‘¢ A lost art found—she’s a treasure!” 

“« My good captain, you flatter! A glass of Hock? Boys, take care 
of yourselves, and each other. These light drinks the weather and eti- 

uette force on my board; but there is some Madeira—and now—can 
ye,” he added timidly, as he lifted the cover before him, * tolerate a 
cold joint ?” 

‘* Admirable!” said Thornton. 

‘The idea,” continued Wheatley, ‘ at this season, by daylight, of 
facing any thing hot!” 

‘¢ Except,” remarked Millingham, as the tin was lifted from his 
share of the carvery, ‘‘except boiled chicken. Good sense! pure 
taste! this may scem impertinent to you, my dear Mr. Pidding, but 
it is—” 

‘«¢ Deserved, sincere !"’ helped out Thornton. 

« Ha!” burst forth Wheatley, ‘‘ one of his salads, about which every 
body raves so! a picture, I protest! Where do you get mustard and 
cress with that peculiar curl?” 

«« Curl!” repeated David, ‘ I vow I grew it myself.” 

“‘ Then I wonder at nothing,” said Thornton. 

When the batter-pudding appeared, Millingham absolutely extem- 
porized a stanza to its graceful tremour; the flowers stuck about the 
dessert were such as Wheatley had striven to raise in vain. The trio 
seemed resolved to praise every thing; they came there to wonder and 
enjoy; unanimously agreeing that Mr. David Pidding must deal with 
the best tradesmen, keep the cleverest servants, have the best taste, 
the best luck, of any dinner-giver breathing. He perspired with plea- 
sure, anticipating still greater triumphs. 

‘My dear friends,” and he panted as he spoke, ‘‘ you mean well, I 
know; but your tributes oppress me; so many compliments will leave 
me still the obliged party, and I wish to keep the balance in my own 
favour. Perhaps, however, I may yet turn the scale. I am an old- 
fashioned Englishman, and, even in summer, like my glass of port— 
80, I hope, do you.” 

They uttered a simultaneous affirmative. 

“Then, Millingham, behind you, you will find a bottle decanted ; 
another of claret, in ice, awaits my patent corkscrew. Come, charge 
your glasses, and give me your honest opinion.” 

The three guests filled, sipped, looked at each other; there was a 
brief, blank pause ; then Thornton uttered, with cool decision, 

“ Corked !”’ 
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“What!” half screamed the dismayed Pidding; ‘Mr. Wheatley, 
will you call it "— 

*¢ Corked !” echoed the amateur artist. 

“Impossible! Mr. Millingham, what say you ?” 

“« Why, my good fellow, if it be—it were a pity a fine bottle of wine 
should be spoiled; but if the liquid itself be pricked, one fault the 
more can’t decrease its value.” _ 

‘Mercy! and I bought that wine, at an East India Director’s sale, a3 
particular old port.” 

« Port may be too old,” said Thornton, “ and die of age.” 

“<1 am extremely vexed !” fumed David; ‘just as I thought every 
thing going so well, making you some amends for past favours! But try 
the claret, that may atone.” 

He awaited their fiat in awed suspense. 

Thornton first broke silence. 

** Public-house wine !” 

‘On my honour, no, sir !” 

“Then let’s call it catsup,” said Wheatley, making a wry face. 

“ That not good neither,” almost blubbered the provider. ‘“‘ How 
unaccountably unlucky! You must be all sickening of the cholera— 
out of taste, depraved palates—vitiated senses, I say.” 

“Nay,” drawled the clergyman; ‘‘ au contraire—one attempt upon 
these pickled horse-chestnuts, which you call olives, has rendered me 
so anxious for some other flavour, that I could be content with any 
thing—drinkable.” 

** Bravo, parson !” roared the others. 

“ One might forget such abominations, by taking a biscuit,” observed 
Wheatley, “ if—but you, sailor, may bear these ; you are accustomed 
to—”’ 

“* Wevil and Co.,” added the captain, laughing. 

“Gentlemen,” said Pidding, with a sigh, “ did you not laud my 
baker to the skies, just now ?” 

“ Hang your baker, old Davy!” said Wheatley. “ Jim, Sam, and I 
came out to be jolly—a few decent samples to start fair, would have been 
something. We might take such fluids as these for port and claret, 
when we are—”’ 

** As drunk as we mean to be,”’ said the tar. 

‘“* Drank!” wailed forth the outraged bachelor. “ Mr. Millingham ; 
a married man, of your cloth—your influence—example—I had you 
here for a rational evening, a little music—” 

* Fiddle-dee-dee !”” sneered Thornton, “ fiddle-stick’s end !”” 

** To converse on the fine arts—” 

** Shop!” said Wheatley. 

** On literature—” 

_ “ Ditto!” said Millingham : “ when you invite men to your house, it 
is not for you to decide what they are to do, nor when they are to go. 
If you have nothing better than this stuff in your cellar, old boy—” 

‘* Sir I" interrupted the host, “ there was some Madeira open on table 
at dinner, but untouched.” 

** No, it was not,’’ contradicted Thornton, “‘ J touched—but I know 
Cape, or bad sherry, drugged with spirits of wine, when I meet it.” 
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** Good Heaven! and that has made two voyages !” 

‘** Send it a third, then, and bid it never come back—that’s my ad- 
vice,” observed the captain. 

‘* But what can I offer you ?” 

“« Cigars and brandy.” 

“‘ Gentlemen, I assure you, tobacco is my aversion; ardent spirits I 
never have in house, because J can’t touch therm myself. Oh, dear! 
now you will go about the world and say that I have treated you shab- 
bily, after all your kindness.” 

** No, no,” responded Millingham, “ not we-—you and your dinner 
will be forgotten to-morrow !” 

és Besides,” continued Wheatley, ‘‘ what should we tell ? who knows 
you 2” 

“* Who has ever heard of Davy Pidding?” asked Thornton. 

** Preposterous!”’ feebly articulated the entertainer. 

“* What could be said-of you ?” demanded Millingham. 

‘* That you are a person to whom false pride makes gratitude such a 
burden, that I wonder you don’t insult your friends by offering them 
money for their little presents. You would turn all the charities of life 
into affairs of barter. If you buy and sell, the ware you deal in must 
sometimes be depreciated by your customers: their hearts cannot be 
purchased by your goods !” 

‘*T see myerror!” said Pidding, with a groan. 

«Will you mend?” asked Thornton. 

“Give and take freely, like a man, jokes included ?” demanded 
Wheatley. 

ad. will, henceforth, if I live over this day’s cruel disappointment.” 

‘¢ Then there is none,” concluded Millingham. ‘* Your wines are no 
more remarkable in one way, than was your dinner in the other. We 
agreed to dose you with as many superlatives of eulogy as you could 
swallow, and then suddenly change our tone; to show that, if you mix 
with men, as you ought, they will sometimes find fault, and not in the 
deferential style you expect. So let us back to your three bottles of 
very good, though not peculiar wines ; after which—cards, music, chat, 
re early hours. Will that content you ?” 

Poor Mr. Pidding took but nervously to this abrupt reaction, yet 
profited by the first lesson he had received. : ' 

Ere the party severed, this was followed up by Millingham’s proposing 
that Pidding should give a déjetinée to his three male friends and their 
ladies. Our bachelor was ‘in amazement lost ””—* perplexed in the 
extreme,” repeating, 

‘“‘ Ladies! You, my dear Samuel, have a wife; but these fellows ”— 

“‘QOh,” said Wheatley, “‘ Mrs. Millingham will be glad to meet two 

oung things, clever and pretty as herself—her sister, who will be Mrs. 
heatley, or my little widowed cousin, who, having tongue enough for 
two, consents to bless our Laconic.” 

“Tongue !” repeated Pidding; ‘* tongue, young, clever, fashionable ! 
Sir, ‘tis impossible. I have no matron here to do the honours.” 

‘* Mrs. Hobbes,” uttered Thornton. 

*‘ Nay, let him hire one of his owa old, particular, ——— East 
India tabbies, who knows the ways of the house.” Wheatley continued, 


** Every beau will then have his — 
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“If you refuse, David,” added Millingham, “ you will incur the sus- 
picion of being either a woman- hater, or a sly dog.” 

‘Mr. Millingham!” exclaimed Pidding, ‘‘ upon my honour, I re- 
verence the fair sex—but then they must be”— 

*¢ Old frumps!” said Thornton. 

“Now,” continued Wheatley, “‘ we want your character to stand 
well with your juniors. You must meet all these girls, at our houses, 
soon, and often, and therefore ”— 

“* Ask ’em to yours!” finished Thornton. 

David Pidding obeyed. No hoax, no quizzing, was, on this occa- 
sion, intended. Himself and the other dowager, indeed, were rather 
startled at hearing Mrs. Millingham call her host “ you good creature,” 
and the lovely widow dub him ‘a dear little soul’ ’—yet David vowed 
he never enjoyed a day so much in all his previous career. We should 
not be surprised at his marrying, if he can find any one to have him ; 
for since that time his notions have become more liberal ; any intimate 
may now ‘pop in upon him in a friendly way;” he goes about by 
land and sea, like a cosmopolite; would lend any sum, not exceeding a 
sovereign, if quite sure of its return; and last week, meeting Thornton 
in the Strand, he actually borrowed threepence to pay postage, though 
he certainly did say, 

“‘T have only gold about me, and don’t like to risk taking bad 
change. I can return it by note to-morrow. Martha will be coming 
your way, and a Victoria fourpenny piece will be safe under the 


sea l. ? 
BENSON E. HILL. 








LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
THE ONLY DAUGHTER.* 


Tuts is one of the most charming books which it has been our good 
fortune to encounter for many a long day. The production of a mind 
young and ardent and full of power, it is yet fenced and guarded round 
at every sentence by a delicacy which bears witness alike to the good 
taste and good feeling of the writer ; who possesses the rare faculty of 
telling a tale of love—deep and ardent, and all but overwhelming— 
without once placing on record a sentiment or an expression from which 
the most fastidious would be apt to turn aside. If, indeed, there be a 
fault in the thing at all, it lies here—that all the characters introduced 
into it are amiable; and that the misfortunes under which not a few of 
them suffer, spring from the very kindliness and generosity of their dis- 
positions. Now we are extremely sorry to say, that in this work-day 
world of ours, it is difficult to meet with any coterie, however narrow, 
where all the individuals composing it are “ very good after their kind.” 
Men and women—as we happen to know them at least—are much more 








* A domestic story, edited by the author of ‘‘ The Subaltern,” “‘ The Hussar,” &c, 
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selfish than the fair authoress of “The Only Daughter” seems to imagine ; 
and we question very much whether there ever occurs among them a 
grief which is both keen and lasting, of which the causes are not to be 
found in the misconduct, either of the sufferer, or of those by whom 
the sufferings are brought on. 

We venture to predict that the hand which wrote this book will write 
others. We are entirely mistaken, likewise, if it do not become one of the 
most popular of all that are employed in this intellectual manufacture. 
Yet we are inclined to think that its style of workmanship will change— 
whether for the better or the worse is quite another matter. For instance, 
we doubt whether the authoress will ever again depict a maiden so un- 
earthly as the Ruth of this exquisite tale. A little more experience of man- 
kind will teach her that women do not relinquish their fondest and dearest 
hopes, because a sense of generous friendship, or rather of imaginary 
justice to another, happens to suggest the sacrifice. We question, 
also, whether she will again paint a child of nature so wayward, yet so 
pure as Helen Campbell, who, predetermined not to fall in love, loves 
at first sight, and then puts herself and all around her, to inexpressible 
inconvenience, because she will not permit this natural feeling to disclose 
itself. These are the phantoms of an imagination, as yet unsullied by 
collision with grosser and more ordinary minds, Yet out of such ma- 
terials has a narrative been constructed of which we venture to predict 
that no person of taste will read, even the first chapter, without 
being led on and on, he scarcely knows why, till he shall have finished 
the book. 

The incidents of this domestic story are very few. It is a record of 
feeling, rather than of action—a tableau of exquisite groups, rather than 
a painting, wherein are set forth the details of stirring events which be- 
long to history. Helen Campbell, a motherless child—~whom her father has 
brought up to early womanhood in retirement, is betrothed to Colonel 
Faulconbridge—a gallant and high-bred man—who has seen much of 
the world, and mixed in the besg sgciety. She has never seen him, 
but his first visit at Kilmore, her father’s residence, is expected, when 
the drama opens; and she is introduced to our acquaintance, assuring 
Ruth Annesly, with all the earnestness which her situation is cal- 
culated to call forth, that to control our affections and love, because 
we are expected to do so, is impossible. In fact, she is determined to 
find her suitor the most odious of men—and shrinks with horror from 
the very prospect of meeting him. A few days pass, and they ride toge- 
ther—when by the way he saves her life—and talk, and do all the 
other matters which are usual in such cases; and so the young lady 
becomes to her extreme astonishment aware, that so far "oe detest- 
ing the colonel, she has conceived for him a very tender passion. Yet, 
believing that he wooes her only because he is pledged to do so, she stu- 
diously hides from him every semblance of interest, and he actually quits 
her, after a passionate declaration of his love, in the full assurance that 
she hates him cordially. Now, see what her feeling is all the while. 


“On that fair night which shed its pensive beauties on the parting of Helen 
and Faulconbridge, and echoed back his passionate adieus with the sighing of 
the night-wind and the flutter of the forest trees, we left Helen gazing upon the 
receding skiff, with the half consciousness of one who needs some outward and 
palpable reality to convince her that she does not dream. 
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“ She stood in that deserted bower with clasped hands and straining eyes, and 
her clustering locks uncovered, and the wan moonbeams bathing her ivory fore- 
head and moveless features till she seemed like a beautiful statue of ter, 
chiselled by a master’s hand, with all the intensity of life upon her face ; but 
when the [ittle boat had disappeared, and cats pierced the baffling shadow 
for its outline in vain, then x3 turned her head away, and burst into a flood of 
tranquillizing tears, such as have no root nor source of bitterness, but flow with- 
out so much as an acknowledged cause. 

“ When her weeping ceased, the colour came again to her cheek, and her heart 
lost its quivering throb, and she seated herself to ponder the thoughts that 
rose there, so new, and strange, and undefined. And oh! what a gush of warm 
and innocent happiness succeeded that unfamiliar meditation. Oh! how deep 
and unsuspected the fount it had unsealed. 

“ Helen had listened to words such as visit the ear but once for ever, and her 
soul had sprung from its fancied desolation to that exquisite enjoyment which 
a young heart must always feel from the conviction that it is indispensable to 
the happiness of one whom it believes to be good and noble. No thought so 
mean as vanity mingles in the pure and natural elevation which the discovery 
of its power affords to one untainted by the world, and the pleasurable impres- 
sion that what had value to attract the love of one who is considered altogether 
perfect, cannot be in itself entirely worthless, yields such a glow of sweet and 
unexpected happiness as must be all too inartificial for so mean and earthborn 
a mixture.” 


Helen has a friend—a beautiful and high-minded creature—Ruth 
Annesly, who, having met Colonel Faulconbridge abroad, and taught 
him, by her praises of Helen, to love the recluse even before he had 


‘seen her, becomes herself the victim of a passion, which appears then 


to be as hopeless as it is deep-seated. She had established in his heart, 
however, precisely that place which, on the rejection of his suit by 
Helen, prompts him to seek in her society the consolations which an 
elevated friendship can give. And out of this arises an engagement; 
into which Ruth enters freely, in the assurance that Helen’s repugnance 
was of a nature which neither time nor circumstances could remove. 
We will not forestal the interest of the tale, nor do our readers the 
injustice of diverting them from it, by stating the result of the engage- 
ment. Our purpose is sufficiently served, when we state that it leads to 
a display of nobleness on all sides, such as we defy the most obdurate 
to follow without extreme emotion. 

Besides Helen, and Ruth, and Colonel Faulconbridge, there are other 
characters introduced —each of which has some feature peculiar to 
itself—while all in their places secure a share of our interest. Roderic 
Drummond is an admirable Rattle—a fine, free-hearted, free-spoken, 
spoiled child—and the family at Monzievar are all excellent, as are the 
descriptions of the festivities both there and at Dunardoch. 

But the two maiden aunts stand alone. They are genuine copies 
from nature; so skilfully drawn, that we are tempted to accuse the 
artist of having caused some of her personal acquaintances to sit for 
them ; or, if it be not so, we cannot doubt that there is at least some 
g und of reality to rest upon. We have not read any where—neither 


in Miss Farrier’s novels nor even in Scott’s—a piece of descriptive 
writing more perfect than this : 


“ The ishness which might have been forgiven in one so utterly alone, 
and bereft as aunt May, and which so often attends upon irremediable misfor- 


tune, formed no part of her character. Even Katie’s invincible sprightliness, 
was not more consistent with the activity of her body, than was Nines placid 
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gentleness, with the helpless quiescence she was doomed to. The misfortune 
of her youth, though now sanctified to her by its influence on a mind which 
required some such mighty influence to call forth its slumbering powers, bad 
not been unproductive of consequences far less blessed to her fate and feel- 
ings : for when May was first visited by her terrible affliction, she was affianced 
to her first love, and about to take upon herself obligations, which the affec- 
tion of her eyes, it was believed at first, would be serious enough only to 
pone ; nor was the engagement broken off, till her fate was ps alban eter- 
mined; and even then the lover pleaded for its fulfilment, until poor May 
found the pain of the. sacrifice only enhanced by his constancy. Her 
sense and generosity, however, overcame the struggles of her affection, and 
she resolutely relinquished prospects, such as even the deprivation which shut 
them out could not have materially dimmed ; and although long years of list- 
less and hopeless desolation followed the triumph of duty, still the bitterness 
arising out of it gradually passed away, and there came in its room that pure and 
tranquil calm, which follows in the wake even of well-applied misfortunes ; so 
that the single trace which early disa pointment left in her heart, was a certain 
fond and mournful interest in the realities of true love, which would have led 
her, but for her helplessness, to labour for the removal of any barrier that for- 
tune might rear between two hearts whose sympathies were one. 

“ This was all of weakness or romance which had outlived her youth ; and 
ordinarily aunt May’s sweet smile, and cheerful welcome, were evidences of a 
heart sanctified, not bowed down by the sorrows of other years. And as she 
sat at the knitting, which was her sole and constant employment, in the full 
beams of the morning sun, within the little porch of unpeeled birch, which 
Helen had planned, and the gardener of Kilmore had executed for her accom- 
modation,—now and then laying down her work to listen to the wimpling of the 
busy stream, or the pleasant quivering of the breeze among the foliage, or the 
hum of aunt Katie’s bees, that plied their labours from a goodly row of hives 
that surmounted her goodly parterre;—none would have dreamt of offerin 
their se to one who seemed so capable of teaching contentment to 
around her.” 


The tale goes on through various accidents and changes of fortune ; 
till the gentle and artiess heroine is laid upon a sick bed in the mansion 
of her friend. How beautiful is the subjoined description !— 


“ Helen was lying with her head drooping slightly from the pillow, and one of 
her small fleshless hands bent under her chin, as if in a natural state of repose. 
Alas! it was not so, for the death-like stillness which betrayed not so much as 
the heaving of a breath, and the sad contraction of the forehead, seeming to in- 
dicate the suffering she had become unconscious of, told that a heavier thrall 
than that of sleep bound her senses, and a deeper density obscured her mind. 
The clustering hair, which Ruth had so lately made her pride and care, now 
crisped and curled with the dews of suffering, fell from under her cap and en- 
veloped her face and neck in such masses of living gold, as seemed to mock the 
image of death and danger, by its life-like beauty. But her features, how wan 
and wasted they gleamed through their radiant setting; how changed and 
sharpened, and fallen away from their rounded loveliness, and fresh dancing 
bloom; the lip how parched it was, and whitened from the rage of the inex- 
haustible fever, and the fringe of her pallid eyelid, how it rested its silken length 
upon the colourless cheek, in the lassitude of that death-like torpor! 

« Ruth gazed upon the gentle and unconscious sufferer, till her heart was 
almost broken. Oh! how gladly would she have bartered wealth, and rank, 
and power—all poor Ruth’s possessions, for one gleam of health, from the cheek 
of that pallid sleeper. Oh! how gladly would she have embraced a life of toil 
and poverty, to have hailed once more the loving and reasoning smile of her 


departing Helen.” 
But we must have done. We can only say in conclusion, what we 
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said at the outset, that many a long day has passed over our heads since 
we encountered a work—and a first work, too—so fall of brave accom- 
plishment or such a precious promise, We heartily congratulate the 
author of the ‘‘ Subaltern” on his good fortune in being the instrument 
by which such a candidate for public favour has been brought upon the 
stage; and we venture to predict, that, if she go on as she has begun, 
the authoress of ‘* The Only Daughter” will have few to rival—none to 
surpass her—in the race of popularity. 





A BOOK OF THE PASSIONS.* 


Tue justly-celebrated names connected with this sumptuous volume, 
are so many guarantees for spirit-stirring romances, and graceful pic- 
tures, exquisitely engraved. 

Mr. James has dealt, in his usual highly popular style, with ex- 
treme cases of the strongest passions; those deep, fierce, dangerous 
impulses, which lead to sin and death. Dull, in sooth, must be the reader, 
who cannot deduce moral warnings from such tragic instances of their 
fatal results. Our author shows, too, that on such occasions effects are 
often far greater than their causes; these frequently proving, too late, 
to have been mere mistakes, which the simplest questions or disclosures 


made in time, would have cleared away, turned to ‘ sweet discourses 


for the time to come.” 

Hence, not only may those who peruse these powerful pages learn to 
control the violence of their natures when roused, but to prevent such 
rebellion, by the seasonable employment of common candour. 

_ Mr. James, also, is ever happy in his historical allusions, and descrip- 
tions of the lands—far, fair, and famed in story. His literary self, is 
essentially poetical and picturesque, chivalrous, foreign, and antique. 
Not that his modern British and domestic tale lacks interest, but we 
think, when all about us is so very English and ‘‘ comfortable,” that 
our Christmas keepers, will, by force of contrast, doubly relish his 
dreams of Germany, Spain, Italy; with the gorgeous costumes of old 
days, the loves and murders of a different order of beings from our own 
honest, thriving, law-respecting ‘‘ little Johnny Horners.” 

Could we add one leaf to our author's wreath of winter evergreens, 
we might enter into detail, and give copious extracts; but the chroni- 
cler of Philip Augustus, the Cloth of Gold, Richelieu, &c. &c., has 
long been too universally admired to need such aid. Let us, then, 
thank, “ love him and leave him,” that we may keep space for noticing 
his accomplices, the steel-wielding executioners of his passionate plots, 
and the designing spillers of ruby floods in the cause of this splendid 
tome, dedicated. by the way to Sir Herbert Taylor. 

Chalon’s ‘** Leonora” is a sweet womanly creature, to whom Robinson 
hag done full justice. Next to her we love Stephenhoff’s ‘ Laura ;”’ 


but would not the figure, if we could see it all, be rather too towering 
for that pretty round lace ? 





* By G.P. R. James, Esq. 
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In he plate illustrating Jealousy, all is good save the dog—the hus- 
band reminds us of Macready. Mote’s delicate engraving atones to us 
for some insipidity on the part of lovely ‘‘ Lucy Grange ;” we hope she 
does not weep, but is merely inhaling the perfume just poured upon her 
kerchief. 

‘¢ Blanche of Navarre,” and ‘ Maria d’Arquas,” are charming. As 
a matter of taste, we wish our artists relied less on * the fine rhetoric of 
clothes.” The most aristocratic heroine must sometimes be in simple 
weeds bedight ; that is, in the plain robes of habitual state. Now and 
then, ermine falls in clumsy folds, impairing sentiment, expression, na- 
ture, consequently the sympathy of the beholder. Per contra—the 
male dress of to-day cannot tell well upon canvass, unless in a portrait ; 
and again—a man in armour cannot be made to kneel with perfect ease, 
unless probability be sacrificed to the Graces. 

All we wish “ Emily” is a new hat, and a less confused background. 
The castle in the Palmer scene is out of keeping. Corbould is not lucky 
with horses. They are at once wooden and exaggerated; he has a 
theatrical taste, which detracts from his many high merits. 

It is our duty to speak the truths which we do know, but it is our 
pleasure to do so with every wish to praise; where many and great 
beauties exist, they light us to the detection of the faults inevitable to 
all human works. Should Mr. James and his worthy co-labourers 
produce another volume, on the Petty Passions, such as Envy, Spite, 
and Slander: we are sure that they will not ask us to sit as types of 
those critical attributes. Wishing and predicting the fame and profit of 
this every-way well got-up volume, we cordially recommend it as a New 
Mahe Gift which must prove as acceptable to the Mind as to the 

tye, 





THE LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, HIS DECREES, 
SPEECHES, &c. 


We have rarely met with a better or more interesting piece of bio- 
graphy than this.—The author has been for many years collecting his 
materials, having had access to the most unquestionable sources, and 
we must say he has performed his task admirably. 

The particulars of the early days of General Washington have, we 
believe, never before been communicated to the English public; they 
will be found most curious and entertaining; nor will the least striking 
part of the history to the reader be that, in which we find the boy 
Washington drawing up acode of instructions for the conduct of youth, 
which contains the principles of the highest aristocracy, inculcating 
in the most earnest manner the importance of paying every respect to 
rank, and the rights of precedency. Indeed, all the hitherto unpub- 
lished matter is in the highest degree valuable, not only as it bears upon 
the character and principles of a man, who, subsequently, filled so large 
a space of public attention, but upon the question of the separation of 
the American colonies from the mother country. 

In noticing a work of such importance and containing so much, it 





* The Life of George Washington, his Decrees, Speeches, &c. By Jared Sparks. 
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would be impossible for us to do it justice by giving extracts, unless 
they were considerably longer than we are able to make them in these 
pages, But in the appendix to the first volume, there is a paper commu- 
nicated to the Editor by Lord Holland, which strikes us to be of suf- 
ficient importance to claim a place here.—lIt is a journal of the state 
and fluctuation of the feelingsof King George the Third, with regard to 
the American colonies, addressed to Lord North,—and therefore, as we 
never meddle with politics in this Magazine, we declineof ourselves making 
a single observation either upon the paper itself, or the circumstances 
to which its appearance in the Appendix to the Life of Washington is to 
be attributed. 


““GEORGE THE THIRD’'S AND LORD NORTH’S VIEWS AT DIFFERENT 
STAGES OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 


“Hisroxy and all the public documents and proceedings of Parliament 
during the administration of Lord North concur in representing that minister, 
not only asan enemy to the claims and pretensions of the Americans, but as 
a constant and uncompromising advocate for the war. So strong has this im- 
pression been in America, that writers have uniformly ascribed the continu- 
ance of the war, after every reasonable prospect of success had vanished, 
mainly to the settled hostility and unyielding temper of Lord North. The 
fact, however, is, that Lord North, during a great part of his administration, 
was in his heart averse to continuing the contest ;_ that he often endeavoured 
to bring George the Third to concur in his sentiments, and to conciliate or 
treat with America ; and that, above all, with that view he urged, though 
without success, a coalition with the public men who had openly opposed the 
American war at its commencement, and were disposed to close it by concilia- 
tion or treaty. 

“This truth, which had indeed transpired in conversation before, has re- 
cently been established by unquestionable evidence. After the death of Lord 
North, several letters and notes from the King to him while minister were 
found among his papers. These fell into the custody of his son-in-law, 
Douglas Lord Glenbervie, as executor either under his will or that of his son, 
George Lord Guilford. They were lent by Lord Glenbervie to Sir James 
Mackintosh, who made copious and judicious extracts from them, embracing 
various topics relative to the intercourse between the King and the minister. 
These extracts, which in all probability will ere long see the light, have 
been perused by many persons, and among them by Lord Holland, who made 
such selections from them as bear laeneilately on the point in question, and 
was so obliging as to communicate them to the editor of this work. The 
paper below is printed accurately from that communication. 

“ It will be seen that, with one or two exceptions, the quotations are from 
the King’s own letters or notes, without the corresponding communications 
from Lord North which either answered or gave occasion to them. The 
nature of Lord North’s advice or representations, therefore, is only to be in- 
ferred from his royal correspondent’s comments and replies ; but the meaning 
is so obvious, and so often repeated, as not to admit of doubt. ‘In corrobo- 
ration of that inference,’ says Lord Holland, ‘ I can without scruple affirm, 
that many of the leading characters of that day, both ministerial and those in 
the opposition, have assured me that in well-informed society it was notorious 
that indolence, weakness, and, above all, a sense of honour, rather than passion 
or a defect of judgment, induced Lord North to remain minister so long, and 
to continue a war of the success of which he despaired, and the principles of 
which he in his heart disapproved.’ 

“ This fact, connected with the particulars in the following paper, is not 
more interesting in itself than important as a key to the history of the time, 
and as affording the means of explaining the counsels and designs of the 
British King and ministry during the latter years of the American war. 
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‘© EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTERS OF GEORGE THE THIRD TO LORD 
NORTH, SELECTED BY LORD HOLLAND FROM THE MANUSCRIPTS OF 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


1774, tember 11th.—‘ The die is cast; the colonies must either 
triumph or submit.’ 

“ November 18th.—The New-England governments are now in a state of 
rebellion. Blows must decide whether they are to be subject to this country 
or independent. 

“ December 15th.—Dislikes Lord North’s proposal of sending commissioners 
to America to inquire. 

“ 1775.—Sundry expressions in favour of coercive measures and rigour, and 
many assurances of perseverance, which prove the King’s own determination, 
and imply by inference that he thought even at that time that Lord North re- 
quired exhortation to keep him steady in the pursuit of his object—the sub- 
jection of America. Throughout this year the King was confident of success, 
and urged Lord North not to relax his endeavours. On the 18th of August 
blames him for delaying the proclamation to declare Americans rebels, and 
forbids all intercourse with them. There are some expressions even in the 
correspondence of this year that raise a fair inference of a wish in Lord 
North’s mind to quit the ministry, or at least the first place init. ‘ As to 
nie offer,’ says the King, in a letter of November 7th, ‘it is very handsome ; 

ut I can never consent to it.’ What the offer was is not stated, but from the 
context there appears some arrangement which would have removed him from 
his employment, ‘the profits and honours of which, his Majesty,observes, 
‘are in the best hands.’ 

‘* 1776.—The same spirit pervades his correspondence, but there are few 
or no extracts distinctly marking any difference between the king and the 
minister. 

“1777.—His indignation with the Americans seemed to increase. He is 
unwilling to believe in France going to war, and presses for vigour in North 
America to deter her. lene 

“1778.—As early as January there are spy eres of Lord North hinting 
at some offer, of peace ; for the King says, ‘ Nothing short of independency 
will be accepted. I do not think there is a man either bold or mad enough to 
treat for the mother country on sucha basis. Perhaps the time will come, 
when it will be wise to abandon all America but Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
Floridas, but then the generality of the nation must see it first in that light ; 
but to treat with Independents can never be possible.’ 

“1778, January 31st.—A direct answer to some letter of Lord North, ex- 
pressing a wish to retire, in which the King, after appealing to Lord North’s 
personal affection to him, and his sense of honour, and bestowing great praise 
upon him, goes on to say, ‘You must remember, that before the recess I 
strongly advised you not to bind yourself to bring forward any plan for restor- 
ing tranquillity to North America, not from any absurd ideas of unconditional 
submission, which my mind never harboured, but from foreseeing that whatever can 
be proposed will be liable, not to bring America back to her attachment, but 
to disshtisfy this country, which so cheerfully and handsomely carries on the 
contest, and has a right to have the struggle continued till convinced that it is 
vain. Perhaps this is the minute that you ought to be least in a hurry to pro- 
duce a plan, from the probability of a declaration of war from France.’ And 
again, J do not mean to reject all ideas, if a foreign war should not arise this 
session, of laying a proposition before Parliament.’ 

“‘ It is manifest from this letter that Lord North had proposed some over- 
tures, or plan, for conciliation unpalatable to the King, which he was earnest 
at least to postpone; and it may be reasonably inferred from the words in 
italics, that Lord North, in expressing his wish to retire, had urged the 
impracticability of obtaining ‘unconditional submission,’ which he su 
nope and probably with justice, to be the King’s determined and sole 
object. 
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“ February 9th.— When it appeared, from private information, that war with 
France had me inevitable, the King expresses his anxiety, before ‘ the veil 
was drawn off by the court of France,’ that Lord North should ‘ not delay in 
bringing in his proposition.’ 

“ Barly in March—He had assented reluctantly to a sort of offer to, Lord 
Chatham (who had recently declared against the independence of America) to 
join or support Lord North's administration, but positively objected to any 
application to help in forming an administration. ‘Should he wish to see me,’ 
says the King, ‘ before he gives his answer, I shall most certainly refuse it.’ 

“ March.—The King’s correspondence, throughout the first week of this 

month, is full of protestations against coalitions and changes of ministry, so 
vehement and so frequent that they prove Lord North to have urged them 
earnestly and rented. ‘He would run any personai risk rather than submit 
to opposition.’ ‘He is grieved at Lord North’s recurring to the painful sub- 
ect.’ ‘He will rather risk his crown than do what is disgraceful” ‘If the 
nation will not stand by him, they shall have another king, for he never will 
put his hand to what will make him miserable to the last hour of his life.’ ‘ To 
give Lord North ease, he will accept of the services of those men in his minis- 
try; but rather than be shackled by those desperate men he would lose his 
crown, and not wear it as a disgrace.’ 

“ March 22d.—Calls on Lord North to answer a plain question,—‘ Is he 
resolved at the hour of danger to desert him ?’ 

“ March 23d.—Is satisfied with Lord North’s answer, and always thought 
*his sense of honour must prevent him from deserting,’ 

“ March 26th.—Seems to be brought to some disposition to accommodate 
matters through the commissioners with America, and to close the war with 
that country.’ 

“ March 29th, 30th—Lord North seems actually to have declined continu- 
ing minister further than to close the then existing session, or as long as might 
be necessary to make arrangements ; and the King insists on Thurlow being 
immediately made Chancellor. 

“From March to Moy.—Lord North considered himself as merely holding 
his office till the session was closed, and his successor appointed ; but in May 
the King earnestly urged him to continue, and Pana Me The King says, on 
the 5th of May, ‘ Remember the last words you used—“ You did not mean to 
resign ;” but Lord North reverts to his intention of resigning almost imme- 
diately afterwards, and the King writes many remonstrances, and shows great 
soreness and irritability. 

** June 16th—Lord North applies to resign, two days before the proro- 
gation. 

“In the summer recess, July, Lord North seems to have hinted at negotia- 
tion for peace; for the King urges the necessity of war, but protests his readi- 
ness ‘to sheathe the sword when permanent tranquillity can be obtained.’ 

“ In the Autumn.—' If ministers show that they never will consent to the in- 
dependence of America, and that the assistance of every man will be accepted 
on that ground, I am certain the cry will be strong in their favour.’ In the 
same letter, he remarks, that ‘if any one branch of the empire is allowed to 
throw off its dependency, the others will infallibly follow the example.’ 

“1779.—He again empowers Lord North to accept services, but does not 
wish any change in the treasury ; and stipulates, in offering the Admiralty to 
hohe Howe, that he shall concur in prosecuting war in all the quarters of the 

“ June.—‘* No man in my dominions desires solid peace more than I do. But 
no inclination to get out of the present difficulties, which certainly keep my 
mind very far from a state of ease, can incline me to enter into the destruction of 
the empire. Lord North ragquentty says, that the advantages to be gained 
by this contest never can repay the expense. I own, that in any war, be it ever 
so successful, if persons will sit down and weigh the expense, they will find, as in 

the last, that it has impoverished the state enriched ; but this is only weighing 
such events in the scale of a tradesman behind his counter. It is necessary for 
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those whom Providence has placed in my station, to weigh whether erpenses, 
though very great, are not sometimes necessary to prevent what would be more 
ruinous than any loss of money. The present contest with America 1 cannot 
help seeing as the most serious in which this country was ever. en It 
contains such a train of consequences, as must be examined to feel its. real 
weight. Whether the laying a tax was deserving all the evils that have arisen 
from it, I suppose no man could allege without being thought more fit for Bed- 
lam than a seat in the senate; but step by step the demands of America have 
risen. Independence is their object, which every man not willing to sacrifice 
every object to a momentary and inglorious peace must concur with me in think- 
ing this country can never submit to. Should America succeed in that, the 
West Indies must follow, not in independence, but dependence on America. 
Ireland would soon follow, and this island reduce itself to a poor island indeed.’ 
Throughout the summer the King continued to write to his minister, strongly 
deprecating the admission of any man into office who was inclined to acknow- 
ledge the hy ern of America, or treat with those who look to independ- 
ence ; and, 

“ June 22d.—He says, ‘ What I said yesterday was the dictate of frequent 
and severe self-examination. J never can depart fromit. Before I will hear of 
any man’s readiness to come into office, 1 shall expect to see it signed under his own 
hand that he is resolved to keep the empire entire, and that no troops shall con- 
sequently be withdrawn from thence, nor independence ever allowed,’ 

“ November 30th.— He tells Lord North, that ‘if he is resolved to retire, he 
must understand that step, though thought necessary by Lord North, is very 
unpleasant to me.’ 

“« December.—He authorizes Lord Thurlow to attempt a coalition, promising 
‘to blot from his remembrance any events that may have displeased him,’ pro- 
vided it is understood by those who join with part of his present ministry in 
forming a more extended one, that ‘every means are to be employed to keep the 
empire entire, to prosecute the present just and unprovoked war in all its 
branches with the utmost vigour, and that past measures be treated with proper 
respect.’ 

o Though, accordingto Lord Thurlow’s representation of the matter, no pro- 
posal was ever made to the persons in opposition, he felt the pulse of some 
leading men, and as they seemed disinclined to engage for themselves, and still 
more for others, to the extent of the «King’s suggestion, his Majesty remarks 
with some asperity, ‘I see what treatment I am to expect if I call them into 
my service. To obtain their support, I must deliver up my person, my principles, 
and my dominions, into their hands.’ 

“1780. March 7th.—In answer pretty evidently to a hint about American 
independence, ‘ I can never suppose this country so far lost to all ideas of self- 
importance, as to be willing to grant American independence, If that could 
be ever universally adopted, I shall despair of this country being preserved 
from a state of inferiority. I hope never to live to see that day; for, however 
I am treated, I must love this country.’ 

“ May 19th.—Earnestly exhorts Lord North not to retire. 

“ July.—To something like a direct proposition from opposition, through Mr, 
Frederick Montague, he replies, ‘ that an evasive answer about America will by 
no means answer,’ and that the second proposition, leaving the question open, 
is ‘ therefore quite inadmissible.’ 

“ September or October.-—Lord Gower begs to resign, and urges a coalition with 
some in opposition. Lord North combats his intention, and thinks his resig- 
nation would be the ruin of the administration, but he owns that in the argu- 
ment ‘he had one disadvantage, which is, that he holds in his heart, and has 
held for three years past, the same opinion with Lord Gower.’ 

“1781. December.—The King disclaims any change in his sentiments as ‘ to 
getting a peace at the expense of a separation from America, which no difficulties 
can get me to consent to do.’ 

“1782. March 17th.—After Conway's motion was carried, he says, ‘I am 
resolved not to throw myself into the hands of opposition, at all events, and 
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shall certainly, if things go as they seem to tend, know what my conscience as 


ur dictates as the only way left for me.’ 
be nr 19th.—He says, ‘ H coda not be hurt at Lord North’s letter of 
last night. Every man must be the sole judge of his feelings ; therefore, 
whatever you or any man can say has no avail with me.’ In the course of two or 
three days, however, he speaks of ‘ those who are to form an administration ;’ and 
on the 27th of March, he writes a letter of strong emotion, and some affecta- 


tion, to Lord North, announcing that ‘the fatal day is come,’ and bitterly com- 


ining of the terms imposed upon him. 
arr After the Peace—His language proves that his feelings about 


America were not altered, though circumstances constrained him to change his 
conduct.” 

It is curious that such a development of the private viewsand feelings of 
a British Monarch, as regards America, should first appear in an appendix 
to the life of the first President of the revolted colonies. 

Conscientiously we recommend this work to the attention of our 
readers. 

In conclusion, we ought to remark that the book contains two por- 
traits, one of Washington and the other of his wife.-—As there can be 
no doubt of the authenticity of these portraits, the reader will, we think, 
be surprised to find in that of the General, not the slightest resemblance 
in feature or expression to the generally accepted picture, taken at a 
later period of life. 





PICTURES OF THE WORLD.* 


Ir is a singular fact, that, in this most critical of ages, the genius of 
Mr. Plumer Ward should, up to the present advanced period of his 
literary career, have escaped that exact and definite estimate which the 
powers and pretensions of almost every other distinguished writer, both 
of our own and of past days, have so amply received. And this fact is 
the more extraordinary, inasmuch as the works of this writer are fully 
appreciated by the general feeling of the reading public, At all events, 
the truth is an instructive as well as a consolatory one; for it teaches 
us that criticism is at best but a “vain thing”—superfluous alike to 
writer and to reader, and valuable only in a professional and (so to 
speak) scientific point of view—as anatomy is to the surgeon, or the 
arcana of the pharmacopeia to the practising physician. 

_No; there is not only no infallible critic but the general feeling of man- 
kind—in the formation of which the ignorant “a i the learned equally 
share,—but there is no other criticism which has any effect whatever 
in the establishment of those reputations which are destined to go down 
to posterity in a tangible form. 

r, Plumer Ward has written three extensive books, of a character 
perfectly unique, and exhibiting powers which have never before been 
shown, under similar modifications, by any other writer—genius, in short, 
which is in every individual case a thing sui generis, and consequently 
its results such as could have been obtained from no other source. And 
yet to this day his genius and his works have received no more exact 
and definite estimate than if he were (what many people think him) a 
mere writer of ‘‘ Fashionable Novels.” 


The reader will be good enough not to exact from us on the prese 
* By the Author of “ Tremaine,” “* De Vere,” “ Human Life,” &c. 
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occasion what we complain of others for not having performed. Neither 
the time at which this new work of Mr. Ward comes before us, nor the 
limits assigned us for its notice, will allow of our even attempting an 
estimate, however brief, of his general pretensions as a writer of philo- 
sophic fiction, We may, perchance, hereafter attempt this delicate and 
difficult task. At present we have only to perform the easy and obvious 
one of describing the items in this new banquet, which the accomplished 
author of ‘‘ Tremaine” has now placed before us, 

These “ Pictures of the World at Home and Abroad,” consistJof three 
distinct tales, each occupying one volume; in this latter particular, 
recurring to the good old plan, of giving no more space to a subject 
than its natural development demands. The first tale is entitled 
“ Sterling; or, the Knight of St. Swithin.” In point of real and exact 
observation of life in the various phases and classes treated of ; in happy 
and easy, yet spirited development of character; in that vivid yet tem- 
pered and subdued display of passion, which the restraint of modern 
manners and society exact; and, above all, in that touching sympathy 
with all that appertains to the human heart, its necessities, its weak- 
nesses, its desires, its duties, its devices, its self-deceits, its numerous 
and anomalous mysteries ;—in all these the tale of ‘‘ Sterling” may 
rank with the very best of Mr. Ward’s previous productions. And in 
one respect—a respect, too, in which his works are pre-eminent— 
Sterling surpasses them all: we mean in its moral tendency: for, with- 
out obtruding a moral in any instance, it at every step impresses one so 
forcibly upon the mind and heart of the reader, that it is impossible 
for him to rise from the perusal otherwise than a wiser and a better 
man. 

Sterling is a man who possesses quick and fine sensibilities, and high 
intellectual endowments, all of which are cultivated to the richest ends, 
by a liberal education sedulously pursued, and divested of all the ills 
that so frequently attend it—all except one: but, unhappily, that one 
exception utterly defeats all the good gifts that pature and favourable 
circumstances seemed to have prepared for their possessor, The fatal 
weakness, or mistake, Or both united, of which Sterling is the unhappy 
victim, is that of desiring to shine in a sphere for which Nature, or 
rather let us say that ‘ unspiritual God,’’ Circumstance, has not fitted 
him; since nothing can fit a person for that sphere, but that single 
quality of birth, in which alone it is founded. rn the son of a city 
merchant, in his early youth a silly relative (a hanger-on of the court) 
and a weak mother, impress him (unintentionally it is true) with a pro- 
found, though vague admiration for the (so called) refinements and supe- 
riorities of court society ; and by the good-natured mistake of his other- 
wise sensible father, this incipient weakness is afterwards fostered into a 
passion, in the course of a college education, during which his fine 
natural endowments, and his sedulous and successful cultivation of 
them, obtain him the friendship of a youthful peer,—through whose 
means he successively obtains every adventitious position in society 
which his fondest hopes could have pointed at, yet finds them all, in 
turn, equally fruitless in protecting him from that scorn (expressed or 
not, as the case may be) which inevitably attends all who seek to set 
foot within the magic circle of aristocratic society, without having ob- 
tained the only fitting credentials. Many a fine mind has been stricken 
into irremediable misery and degradation by the weakness here so 
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touchingly, yet so entertainingly portrayed through its many and varied 
forms; and the result is one of the most impressive moral ‘‘ pictures” 
that modern genius has produced. 

The second story is called ‘‘ Penruddock ; or, the High-minded ;” and 
nobly does the tale answer to the lofty demands of its title. Penrud- 
dock, in his personal character (which, however, occupies but a small 
portion of the work), is one of the most pure and perfect, and at the 
same time one of the most natural delineations that are to be found in 
prose fiction; and the circumstances in which he is placed in the early 

of the story, make the picture as touching as it is true to the life. 
This tale (barring the digressive portion of it) is strictly of the present 
time; and its opening scenes show us the truly ‘“ high-minded” 
English tory and aristocrat, heart-struck at witnessing the political 
spectacle of the country which he loves and honours, handed over, 
manacled and helpless, as a prey to what he deems the desperate and 
fatal devices of ‘‘ reforming” rulers; but still more deeply and bitterly 
wounded at finding his own relative and heir, the only inheritor of his 
proud honours and patrician name, an open and ostentatious leader in 
those ranks which are (as he deems) marshalled to the distruction of his 
country. 

We ube only add, in reference to this fine story, that it and its 
hero, speedily escape from politics and from England, and emerge 
into the regions of high romance ; without, however, for a single 
moment quitting that living and breathing reality which is the great 
and characteristic charm of Mr. Ward’s delineations. Suffice it 
to say that, at the conclusion of the story, “ the High-minded” returns 
once more to his honoured and beloved native land, under circumstances 
which make it by no means certain that the radical heir-presumptive to 
the Penruddock honours and estates (who, by the by, all readers, 
whether tory, whig, or radical, will cordially and cqeaily hate), may 
not, in due time, be balked of his anticipated heritage. 

The third story is also one appertaining to the present day, and it 
turns wholly on the political aspect and tendency of the times; yet, 
like Penruddock, the chief incidents and characters of it are invested 
with a tone of high romance, and it presents altogether one of the most 
stirring and exciting narratives that we have any where met with. It 
is called ** Rheindorf; or, the Enhusiasts ;” and its scene, which is laid 
in Germany, affords the writer an opportunity of presenting us, in the 
early part of the story, with some admirable ‘ pictures,” evidently 
drawn from the life, of the highest denizens of a certain ducal court. 
There is an eloquence and force of style about this tale, which we 
have not remarked (nor would they have been appropriate) in any 
other of Mr. Ward’s works; and upon the whole it is our favourite 
among the present collection. We must not take leave of it without 
notieing the admirable Essay on Enthusiasm, by which this tale is in- 
troduced. It is one of the most rich and felicitous illustrations we are 
any where acquainted with, of that rare union of the highest attributes 
of the intellect with the most gentle and genial impulses of the heart— 
the most masculine understanding and ee sense, with the warmest 
and tenderest sensibilities, There is a class of readers—not the least 
oneesenes: aay Dog repens. F man to which Mr. Ward’s writings 
appeal—who wi upon thi as the most enduring gem—the 
jownng feature of the whole work, . ia 













































